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THE REAL THING. 


WHEN the porter’s wife (she used to answer the 
house-bell), announced “A gentleman — with a lady, 
sir,’ I had, as I often had in those days, for the 
wish was father to the thought, an immediate vision 
of sitters. Sitters my visitors in this case proved to 
be; but not in the sense I should have preferred. 
However, there was nothing at first to indicate that 
they might not have come fora portrait. The gen- 
tleman, a man of fifty, very high and very straight, 
with a moustache slightly grizzled and a dark grey 
‘walking-coat admirably fitted, both of which I noted 
professionally —I don’t mean as a barber or yet as 
a tailor—would have struck me as a celebrity if 
celebrities often were striking. It was a truth of 
which I had for some time been conscious that a 
figure with a good deal of frontage was, as one might 
say, almost never a public institution. A glance at 
the lady helped to remind me of this paradoxical 
law: she also looked too distinguished to be a “per- 
sonality.” Moreover one would scarcely come across 
two variations together. 


Neither of the pair spoke immediately — they only 
I 
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prolonged the preliminary gaze which suggested that 
each wished to give the other a chance. They were 
visibly shy; they stood there letting me take them 
in — which, as I afterwards perceived, was the most 
practical thing they could have done. In this way 
their embarrassment served their cause. I had seen 
people painfully reluctant to mention that they 
desired anything so gross as to be represented 
on canvas; but the scruples of my new friends 
appeared almost insurmountable. Yet the gentle- 
man might have said “I should like a portrait of 
my wife,’ and the lady might have said “I should 
like a portrait of my husband.” Perhaps they were 
not husband and wife—this naturally would make 
the matter more delicate. Perhaps they wished to 
be done together—in which case they ought to 
have brought a third person to break the news. 
“We come from Mr. Rivet,” the lady said at last, 
with a dim smile which had the effect of a moist 
sponge passed over a “sunk” piece of painting, as 
well as of a vague allusion to vanished beauty. She 
was as tall and straight, in her degree, as her com- 
panion, and with ten years less to carry. She looked 
as sad as a woman could look whose face was not 
charged with expression; that is her tinted oval 
mask showed friction as an exposed surface shows 
it. The hand of time had played over her freely, 
but only to simplify. She was slim and stiff, and 
so well-dressed, in dark blue cloth, with lappets and 
pockets and buttons, that it was clear she employed 
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the same tailor as her husband. The couple had an 
indefinable air of prosperous thrift—they evidently 
got a good deal of luxury for their money. If I was 
to be one of their luxuries it would behove me to 
consider my terms. 

“Ah, Claude Rivet recommended me?” I in- 
quired; and I added that it was very kind of him, 
though I could reflect that, as he only painted land- 
scape, this was not a sacrifice. 

The lady looked very hard at the gentleman, and 
the gentleman looked round the room. Then staring 
at the floor a moment and stroking his moustache, 
he rested his pleasant eyes on me with the remark: 
“ He said you were the right one.” 

“T try to be, when people want to sit.” 

“Yes, we should like to,” said the lady anxiously. 

“Do you mean together?” 

My visitors exchanged a glance. “If you could 
do anything with me, I suppose it would be double,” 
the gentleman stammered. 

“Oh yes, there’s naturally a higher charge for 
two figures than for one.” 

“We should like to make it pay,” the husband 
confessed. 

“That’s very good of you,” I returned, appreciat- 
ing so unwonted a sympathy—for I supposed he 
meant pay the artist. 

A sense of strangeness seemed to dawn on the 
lady. “We mean for the illustrations— Mr. Rivet 
said you might put one in.” 
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“Put one in—an illustration?” I was equally 
confused. 

“Sketch her off, you know,” said the gentleman, 
colouring. 

It was only then that I understood the service 
Claude Rivet had rendered me; he had told them 
that I worked in black and white, for magazines, for 
story-books, for sketches of contemporary life, and 
consequently had frequent employment for models. 
These things were true, but it was not less true (I 
may confess it now— whether because the aspiration 
was to lead to everything or to nothing I leave the 
reader to guess), that I couldn’t get the honours, to 
say nothing of the emoluments, of a great painter of 
portraits out of my head. My “‘illustrations”’ were 
my pot-boilers; I looked to a different branch of art 
(far and away the most interesting it had always 
seemed to me), to perpetuate my fame. There was 
no shame in looking to it also to make my fortune; 
but that fortune was by so much further from being 
made from the moment my visitors wished to be 
“done” for nothing. I was disappointed; for in the 
pictorial sense I had immediately seex them. I had 
seized their type—I had already settled what I 
would do with it. Something that wouldn’t abso- 
lutely have pleased them, I afterwards reflected. 

‘Ah, you’re — you’re—_a—?” I began, as soon 
as I had mastered my surprise. I couldn’t bring out 
the dingy word “models”; it seemed to fit the case 
so little. 
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“We haven't had much practice,” said the lady. 

“We've got to do something, and we’ve thought 
that an artist in your line might perhaps make 
something of us,” her husband threw off. He fur- 
ther mentioned that they didn’t know many artists 
and that they had gone first, on the off-chance (he 
painted views of course, but sometimes put in fig- 
ures — perhaps I remembered), to Mr. Rivet, whom 
they had met a-few years before at a place in 
Norfolk where he was sketching. 

“We used to sketch a little ourselves,” the lady 
hinted. 

“Tt’s very awkward, but we absolutely must do 
something,” her husband went on. 

“Of course, we're not so very young,” she ad- 
mitted, with a wan smile. 

With the remark that I might as well know some- 
thing more about them, the husband had handed me 
a card extracted from a neat new pocket-book (their 
appurtenances were all of the freshest) and inscribed 
with the words “ Major Monarch.” Impressive as 
these words were they didn’t carry my knowledge 
much further; but my visitor presently added: “ I’ve 
left the army, and we’ve had the misfortune to lose 
our money. In fact our means are dreadfully 
small.” 

“Tt’s an awful bore,” said Mrs. Monarch. 

They evidently wished to be discreet — to take 
care not to swagger because they were gentlefolks. 
I perceived they would have been willing to recog- 
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nise this as something of a drawback, at the same 
time that I guessed at an underlying sense —— their 
consolation in adversity — that they Zad their points: 
They certainly had; but these advantages struck me 
as preponderantly social; such for instance as would 
help to make a drawing-room look well. However, 
a drawing-room was always, or ought to be, a 
picture. 

In consequence of his wife’s allusion to their age 
Major Monarch observed: ‘“ Naturally, it’s more for 
the figure that we thought of going in. We can 
still hold ourselves up.’’ On the instant I saw that 
the figure was indeed their strong point. His “ nat- 
urally”” didn’t sound vain, but it lighted up the 
question. “She has got the best,” he continued, 
nodding at his wife, with a pleasant after-dinner 


> 


absence of circumlocution. I could only reply, as 
if we were in fact sitting over our wine, that this 
didn’t prevent his own from bemg very good; which 
led him in turn to rejoin: “ We thought that if you 
ever have to do people like us, we might be some- 
thing like it. Sse, particularly— for a lady in a 
book, you know.” 

I was so amused by them that, to get more of it, 
I did my best to take their point of view; and 
though it was an embarrassment to find myself 
appraising physically, as if they were animals on 
hire or useful blacks, a pair whom I should have 
expected to meet only in one of the relations in 
which criticism is tacit, I looked at Mrs. Monarch 
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judicially enough to be able to exclaim, after a 
moment, with conviction: “Oh yes, a lady in a 
book!” She was singularly like a bad illustration. 
“We'll stand up, if you like,” said the Major; and 
he raised himself before me with a really grand air. 
I could take his measure at a glance — he was six 
feet two and a perfect gentleman. It would have 


paid any club in process of formation and in want ; 


of a stamp to engage him at a salary to stand in 
the principal window. What struck me immediately 
was that in coming to me they had rather missed 
their vocation ;.they could surely have been turned 
to better account for advertising purposes. I 
couldn’t of course see the thing in detail, but I 
could see them make someone’s fortune —I don’t 
mean their own. There was something in them for 
a waistcoat-maker, an hotel-keeper or a soap-vendor. 
I could imagine “ We always use it” pinned on their 
bosoms with the greatest effect; I had a vision of 
the promptitude with which they would launch a 
table d’hdéte. 

Mrs. Monarch sat still, not from pride but from 
shyness, and presently her husband said to her: 
“Get up my dear and show how smart you are.” 
She obeyed, but she had no need to get up to show 
it. She walked to the end of the studio, and then 
she came back blushing, with her fluttered eyes on 
her husband. I was reminded of an incident I had 
accidentally had a glimpse of in Paris — being with 
a friend there, a dramatist about to produce a play — 
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when an actress came to him to ask to be intrusted 
with a part. She went through her paces before 
him, walked up and down as Mrs. Monarch was 
doing. Mrs. Monarch did it quite as well, but I 
abstained from applauding. It was very odd to see 
such people apply for such poor pay. She looked 
as if she had ten thousand a year. Her husband 
had used the word that described her: she was, in 
the London current jargon, essentially and typically 
“smart.” -Heér-<figure was, in the same ondergor 
ideas, conspicuously and irreproachably “ good.” 
For a woman of her age her waist was surprisingly 
small; her elbow moreover had the orthodox crook. 
She held her head at the conventional angle; but 
why did she come to me? She ought to have tried 
on jackets at a big shop. I feared my visitors were 
not only destitute, but “artistic”? — which would be 
a great complication. When she sat down again I 
thanked her, observing that what a draughtsman 
most valued in his model was the faculty of keeping 
quiet. | 

“Oh, ske can keep quiet,” said Major Monarch. 
Then he added, jocosely: “I’ve always kept her 
quiet. 

“Tm not a nasty fidget, am I?” Mrs. Monarch 
appealed to her husband. 

He addressed his answer to me. “ Perhaps it isn’t 
out of place to mention — because we ought to be 
quite business-like, oughtn’t we?— that when I 
married her she was known as the Beautiful Statue.” 
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“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Monarch, ruefully. 

“Of course I should want a certain amount of 
expression,” I rejoined. 

“ Of course!” they both exclaimed. 

“And then I suppose you know that you'll get 
awfully tired.” 

“Oh, we never get tired!” they eagerly cried. 

“ Have you had any kind of practice?” 

They hesitated — they looked at each other. 
“We've been photographed, zimmensely,’ said Mrs. 
Monarch. 

“She means the fellows have asked us,” added the 
Major. 

“T see — because you're so good-looking.” 

“T don’t know what they thought, but they were 
always after us.” 

“We always got our photographs for nothing,” 
smiled Mrs. Monarch. 

“We might have brought some, my dear,” her 
husband remarked. 

“T’m not sure we have any left. We've given 
quantities away,” she explained to me. 

“With our autographs and that sort of thing,” 
said the Major. 

“ Are they to be got in the shops?” I inquired, as 
a harmless pleasantry. 

“Oh, yes; ers —they used to be.” 

“Not now,” said Mrs. Monarch, with her eyes on 
the floor. 


TO THE REAL THING. 


II. 


I coutp fancy the “sort of thing” they put on 
the presentation-copies of their photographs, and I 
was sure they wrote a beautiful hand. It was odd 
how quickly I was sure of everything that concerned 
them. If they were now so poor as to have to earn 
shillings and pence, they never had had much of a 
margin. Their good looks had been their capital, 
and they had good-humouredly made the most of the 
career that this resource marked out for them. It 
was in their faces, the blankness, the deep intellect- 
ual repose of the twenty years of country-house visit- 
ing which had given them pleasant intonations. I 
could see the sunny drawing-rooms, sprinkled with 
periodicals she didn’t read, in which Mrs. Monarch 
had continuously sat; I could see the wet shrub- 
beries in which she had walked, equipped to admi- 
ration for either exercise. I could see the rich 
covers the Major had helped to shoot and the won- 
derful garments in which, late at night, he repaired 
to the smoking-room to talk about them. I could 
imagine their leggings and waterproofs, their know- 
ing tweeds and rugs, their rolls of sticks and cases 
of tackle and neat umbrellas; and I could evoke the 
exact appearance of their servants and the compact 
variety of their luggage on the platforms of country 
stations. 

They gave small tips, but they were liked; they 
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didn’t do anything themselves, but they were wel- 
come. They looked so well everywhere; they grati- 
fied the general relish for stature, complexion and 
“form.” They knew it without fatuity or vulgarity, 
and they respected themselves in consequence. They 
were not superficial; they were thorough and kept 
themselves up —it had been their line. People with 
such a taste for activity had to have some line. I 
could feel how, even in a dull house, they could have 
been counted upon for cheerfulness. At present 
something had happened — it didn’t matter what, 
their little income had grown less, it had grown least 
—and they had to do something for pocket-money. 
Their friends liked them, but didn’t like to support 
them. There was something about them that repre- 
sented credit —their clothes, their manners, their 
type; but if credit is a large empty pocket in which 
an occasional chink reverberates, the chink at least 
must be audible. What they wanted of me was to 
help to make it so. Fortunately they had no chil- 
dren —I soon divined that. They would also per- 
haps wish our relations to be kept secret: this was 
why it was “for the figure” — the reproduction of 
the face would betray them. 

I liked them — they were so simple; and I had no 
objection to them if they would suit. But, somehow, 
with all their perfections I didn’t easily believe in 
them. After all they were amateurs, and the ruling 
passion of my life was the detestation of the amateur. 
Combined. with this was another perversity — an 
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innate preference for the represented subject over 
the real one: the defect of the real one was so apt 
to be a lack of representation. I liked things that 
appeared; then one was sure. Whether they were 
or not was a subordinate and almost always a profit- 
less question. There were other considerations, the 
first of which was that I already had two or three 
people in use, notably a young person with big feet, 
in alpaca, from Kilburn, who for a couple of years 
had come to me regularly for my illustrations and 
with whom I was still— perhaps ignobly — satisfied. 
I frankly explained to my visitors how the case 
stood; but they had taken more precautions than I 
supposed. They had reasoned out their opportunity, 
for Claude Rivet had told them of the projected 
édition de luxe of one of the writers of our day — the 
rarest of the novelists —who, long neglected by the 
multitudinous vulgar and dearly prized by the atten- 
tive (need I mention Philip Vincent?) had had the 
happy fortune of seeing, late in life, the dawn and 
then the full light of a higher criticism—an estimate 
in which, on the part of the public, there was some- 
thing really of expiation. The edition in question, 
planned by a publisher of taste, was practically an act 
of high reparation; the wood-cuts with which it was 
to be enriched were the homage of English art to one 
of the most independent representatives of English 
letters. Major and Mrs. Monarch confessed to me 
that they had hoped I might be able to work them 
into my share of the enterprise. They knew I was to 
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do the first of the books, “Rutland Ramsay,” but I 
had to make clear to them that my participation in 
the rest of the affair — this first book was to be a test 
—was to depend on the satisfaction I should give. 
If this should be limited my employers would drop 
me without a scruple. It was therefore a crisis for 
me, and naturally I was making special preparations, 
looking about for new people, if they should be neces- 
sary, and securing the best types. I admitted how- 
ever that I should like to settle down to two or three 
good models who would do for everything. 

“Should we have often to—a— put on special 
clothes?” Mrs. Monarch timidly demanded. 

“Dear, yes —that’s half the business.” 

“And should we be expected to supply our own 
costumes ?”’ 

On no; Eve got.a lot of things. “A. painter's 
models put on — or put off — anything he likes.” 

“ And do you mean —a— the same ?”’ 

“The same ?”’ 

Mrs. Monarch looked at her husband again. 

“Oh, she was just wondering,” he explained, “if 
the costumes are in general use.” I had to confess 
that they were, and I mentioned further that some 
of them (I had a lot of genuine, greasy last-century 
things), had served their time, a hundred years ago, 
on living, world-stained men and women. ‘We'll 
put on anything that /izs,” said the Major. 

“Oh, I arrange that — they fit in the pictures.” 

“I’m afraid I should do better for the modern 
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books. I would come as you like,” said Mrs. Mon- 
arch. i 
“She has got a lot of clothes at home: they might 
do for contemporary life,” her husband continued. 
‘Oh, I can fancy scenes in which you'd be: quite 
natural.’”’ And indeed I could see the slipshod re- 
arrangements of stale properties—the stories I tried 
to produce pictures for without the exasperation of 
reading them—whose sandy tracts the good lady 
might help to people. But I had to return to the 
fact that for this sort of work — the daily mechanical 
grind—TI was already equipped; the people I was 
working with were fully adequate. 
“We only thought we might be more like some 
characters,” said Mrs. Monarch mildly, getting up. 
Her husband also rose; he stood looking at me 
with a dim wistfulness that was touching in so fine a 
man. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be rather a pull sometimes to 
have —a—to have—?” He hung fire; he wanted 
me to help him by phrasing what he meant. But I 
couldn’t —I didn’t know. So he brought it out, awk- 
wardly: ‘“ The vea/ thing; a gentleman, you know, or 
a lady.” I was quite ready to give a general assent 
—I admitted that there was a great deal in that. 
This encouraged Major Monarch to say, following up 
his appeal with an unacted gulp: “It’s awfully hard 
— we've tried everything.” The gulp was communi- 
cative; it proved too much for his wife. Before I 
knew it Mrs. Monarch had dropped again upon a 
divan and burst into tears. Her husband sat down 
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beside her, holding one of her hands; whereupon 
she quickly dried her eyes with the other, while I felt 
embarrassed as she looked up at me. “There isn’t a 
confounded job I haven’t applied for — waited for — 
prayed for. You can fancy we'd be pretty bad first. 
Secretaryships and that sort of thing? You might 
as well ask for a peerage. I’d be anything —I'm 
strong; a messenger or a coalheaver. I’d put on a 
gold-laced cap and open carriage-doors in front of 
the haberdasher’s; I’d hang about a station, to carry 
portmanteaus; I’d be a postman. But they won't 
look at you; there are thousands, as good as yourself, 
already on the ground. Gentlemen, poor beggars, 
who have drunk their wine, who have kept their 
hunters!” 

I was as reassuring as I knew how to be, and my 
visitors were presently on their feet again while, for 
the experiment, we agreed on an hour. We were 
discussing it when the door opened and Miss Churm 
came in with a wet umbrella. Miss Churm had to 
take the omnibus to Maida Vale and then walk 
half-a-mile. She looked a trifle blowsy and slightly 
splashed. I scarcely ever saw her come in without 
thinking afresh how odd it was that, being so little in 
herself, she should yet be so much in others. She 
was a meagre little Miss Churm, but she was an 
ample heroine of romance. She was only a freckled 
cockney, but she could represent everything, from 
a fine lady to a shepherdess; she had the faculty, 
as she might have had a fine voice or long hair. 
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She couldn’t spell, and she loved beer, but she had 
two or three “ points,” and practice, and a knack, 
and mother-wit, and a kind of whimsical sensibility, 
and a love of the theatre, and seven sisters, and not 
an ounce of respect, especially for the % The first 
thing my visitors saw was that her umbrella was wet, 
and in their spotless perfection they visibly winced at 
it. The rain had come on since their arrival. 

“T’m all in a soak; there was a mess of people in 
the ‘bus. I wish you lived near a stytion,” said Miss 
Churm. I requested her to get ready as quickly as 
possible, and she passed into the room in which she 
always changed her dress. But before going out she 
asked me what she was to get into this time. 

“It’s the Russian princess, don’t you know?” I 
answered; “the one with the ‘ golden eyes,’ in black 
velvet, for the long thing in the Cheapside.” 

“Golden eyes? I say/” cried Miss Churm, while 
my companions watched her with intensity as she 
withdrew. She always arranged herself, when she 
was late, before I could turn round; and I kept my 
visitors a little, on purpose, so that they might get 
an idea, from seeing her, what would be expected of 
themselves. I mentioned that she was quite my 
notion of an excellent model—she was really very 
clever. 

“Do you think she looks like a Russian princess ?”’ 
Major Monarch asked, with lurking alarm. 

“When I make her, yes.” 

“Oh, if you have to make her —!” he reasoned, 
acutely. 
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“That's the most you canask. There are so many 


that are not makeable.”’ ; 
“Well now, ere’s a lady” —and with a persuasive 
smile he passed his arm into his wife’s — ‘who's 


already made!” 

“Oh, I’m not a Russian princess,”’ Mrs. Monarch 
protested, a little coldly. I could see that she had 
known some and didn’t like them. There, immedi- 
ately, was a complication of a kind that I never had 
to fear with Miss Churm. 

This young lady came back in black velvet — the 
gown was rather rusty and very low on her lean 
shoulders — and with a Japanese fan in her red 
hands. I reminded her that in the scene I was doing 
she had to look over someone’s head. “TI forget 
whose it is; but it doesn’t matter. Just look over a 
head.” 

“T’d rather look over a stove,” said Miss Churm; 
and she took her station near the fire. She fell into 
position, settled herself into a tall attitude, gave a 
certain backward inclination to her head and a cer- 
tain forward droop to her fan, and looked, at least 
to my prejudiced sense, distinguished and charming, 
foreign and dangerous. We left her looking so, 
while I went down-stairs with Major and Mrs. 
Monarch. 

“T think I could come about as near it as that,” 
said Mrs. Monarch. 

“Oh, you think she’s shabby, but you must allow 
for the alchemy of art.” 
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However, they went off with an evident increase of 
comfort, founded on their demonstrable advantage in 
being the real thing. I could fancy them shuddering 
over Miss Churm. She was very droll about them 
when I went back, for I told her what they wanted. 

“Well, if she can sit I'll tyke to bookkeeping,” 
said my model. 

““She’s very lady-like,” I replied, as an innocent 
form of aggravation. 

“So much the worse for you. That means she 
can’t turn round.” 

“‘ She'll do for the fashionable novels.” 

“Oh yes, she’ll do for them!” my model humor- 
ously declared. ‘“ Ain’t they bad enough without 
her?” I had often sociably denounced them to Miss 
Churm. 


1G 


Ir was for the elucidation of a mystery in one of 
these works that I first tried Mrs. Monarch. Her 
husband came with her, to be useful if necessary — 
it was sufficiently clear that as a general thing he 
would prefer to come with her. At first I wondered 
if this were for “ propriety’s”’ sake — if he were going 
to be jealous and meddling. The idea was too tire- 
some, and if it had been confirmed it would speedily 
have brought our acquaintance to a close. But I 
soon saw there was nothing in it and that if he accom- 
panied Mrs. Monarch it was (in addition to the chance 
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of being wanted), simply because he had nothing else 
to do. When she was away from him his occupation 
was gone — she never “ad been away from him. I 
judged, rightly, that in their awkward situation their 
close union was their main comfort and that this 
union had no weak spot. It was a real marriage, an 
encouragement to the hesitating, a nut for pessimists 
to crack. Their address was humble (I remember 
afterwards thinking it had been the only thing about 
them that was really professional), and I could fancy 
the lamentable lodgings in which the Major would 
have been left alone. He could bear them with his 
wife — he couldn’t bear them without her. 

He had too much tact to try and make himself 
agreeable when he couldn’t be useful; so he simply 
sat and waited, when I was too absorbed in my work 
to talk. But I liked to make him talk — it made 
my work, when it didn’t interrupt it, less sordid, less 
special. To listen to him was to combine the excite- 
ment of going out with the economy of staying at 
home. There was only one hindrance: that I seemed 
not to know any of the people he and his wife had 
known. I think he wondered extremely, during the 
term of our intercourse, whom the deuce I azd know. 
He hadn’t a stray sixpence of an idea to fumble for ; 
so we didn’t spin it very fine — we confined ourselves 
to questions of leather and even of liquor (saddlers 
and breeches-makers and how to get good claret 
cheap), and matters like “good trains” and the habits 
of small game. His lore on these last subjects was 
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astonishing, he managed to interweave the station- 
master with the ornithologist. When he couldn’t 
talk about greater things he could talk cheerfully 
about smaller, and since I couldn’t accompany him 
into reminiscences of the fashionable world he could 
lower the conversation without a visible effort to my 
level. 

So earnest a desire to please was touching in a 
man who could so easily have knocked one down. 
He looked after the fire and had an opinion on the 
draught of the stove, without my asking him, and I 
could see that he thought many of my arrangements 
not half clever enough. JI remember telling him that 
if I were only rich I would offer him a salary to come 
and teach me how to live. Sometimes he gave a 
random sigh, of which the essence was: ‘Give me 
even such a bare old barrack as ¢/zs, and I’d do 
something with it!” When I wanted to use him he 
came alone; which was an illustration of the supe- 
rior courage of women. His wife could bear her 
solitary second floor, and she was in general more 
discreet; showing by various small reserves that she 
was alive to the propriety of keeping our relations 
markedly professional — not letting them slide into 
sociability. She wished it to remain clear that she 
and the Major were employed, not cultivated, and if 
she approved of me as a superior, who could be kept 
in his place, she never thought me quite good enough 
for an equal. 

She sat with great intensity, giving the whole of 
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her mind to it, and was capable of remaining for 
an hour almost as motionless as if she were before 
a photographer’s lens. I could see she had been 
photographed often, but somehow the very habit that 
made her good for that purpose unfitted her for mine. 
At first I was extremely pleased with her lady-like 
air, and it was a satisfaction, on coming to follow her 
lines, to see how good they were and how far they 
could lead the pencil. But after a few times I began 
to find her too insurmountably stiff; do what I would 
with it my drawing looked like a photograph or a 
copy of a photograph. Her figure had no variety 
of expression —she herself had no sense of variety. 
You may say that this was my business, was only a 
question of placing her. I placed her in every con- 
ceivable position, but she managed to obliterate their 
differences. She was always a lady certainly, and 
into the bargain was always the same lady. She was 
the real thing, but always the same thing. There 
were moments when I was oppressed by the serenity 
of her confidence that she was the real thing. All 
her dealings with me and all her husband’s were an 
implication that this was lucky for me. Meanwhile I 
found myself trying to invent types that approached 
her own, instead of making her own transform itself 
—in the clever way that was not impossible, for 
instance, to poor Miss Churm. Arrange as I would 
and take the precautions I would, she always, in 
my pictures, came out too tall—landing me in the 
dilemma of having represented a fascinating woman 
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as seven feet high, which, out of respect perhaps to 
my own very much scantier inches, was far from my 
idea of such a personage. 

The case was worse with the Major—nothing I 
could do would keep zm down, so that he became 
useful only for the representation of brawny giants. 
I adored variety and range, I cherished human 
accidents, the illustrative note; I wanted to charac- 
terise closely, and the thing in the world I most 
hated was the danger of being ridden bya type. I 
had quarrelled with some of my friends about it — 
I had parted company with them for maintaining 
that one ad to be, and that if the type was beautiful 
(witness Raphael and Leonardo), the servitude was 
only a gain. I was neither Leonardo nor Raphael; 
I might only be a presumptuous young modern 
searcher, but I held that everything was to be sacri- 
ficed sooner than character. When they averred that 
the haunting type in question could easily de char- 
acter, I retorted, perhaps superficially: “Whose?” 
It couldn’t be everybody’s—it might end in being 
nobody’s. 

After I had drawn Mrs. Monarch a dozen times I 
perceived more clearly than before that the value of 
such a model as Miss Churm resided precisely in the 
fact that she had no positive stamp, combined of 
course with the other fact that what she did have 
was a curious and inexplicable talent for imitation. 
Her usual appearance was like a curtain which she 
could draw up at request for a capital performance. 
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This performance was simply suggestive; but it was 
a word to the wise — it was vivid and pretty. Some- 
times, even, I thought it, though she was plain 
herself, too insipidly pretty; I made it a reproach to 
her that the figures drawn from her were monoto- 
nously (détement, as we used to say) graceful. Noth- 
ing made her more angry: it was so much her pride » 
to feel that she could sit for characters that had 
nothing in common with each other. She would 
accuse me at such moments of taking away her 
“reputytion.” 

It suffered a certain shrinkage, this queer quantity, 
from the repeated visits of my new friends. Miss 
Churm was greatly in demand, never in want of 
employment, so I had no scruple in putting her off 
occasionally, to try them more at my ease. It was 
certainly amusing at first to do the real thing — it 
was amusing to do Major Monarch’s trousers. They 
were the real thing, even if he did come out colossal. 
It was amusing to do his wife’s back hair (it was so 


“smart” 


mathematically neat,) and the particular 
tension of her tight stays. She lent herself especially 
to positions in which the face was somewhat averted 
or blurred; she abounded in lady-like back views 
and profils perdus. When she stood erect she took 
naturally one of the attitudes in which court-painters 
represent queens and princesses; so that I found 
myself wondering whether, to draw out this accom- 
plishment, I couldn’t get the editor of the Cheapside 
to publish a really royal romance, “A Tale of Buck- 
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ingham Palace.” Sometimes, however, the real 
thing and the make-believe came into contact; by 
which I mean that Miss Churm, keeping an appoint- 
ment or coming to make one on days when I had 
much work in hand, encountered her invidious rivals. 
The encounter was not on their part, for they noticed 
her no more than if she had been the housemaid; 
not from intentional loftiness, but simply because, as 
yet, professionally, they didn’t know how to fraternise, 
as I could guess that they would have liked — or 
at least that the Major would. They couldn’t talk 
about the omnibus —they always walked; and they 
didn’t know what else to try —she wasn’t interested 
in good trains or cheap claret. Besides, they must 
have felt—in the air—that she was amused at 
them, secretly derisive of their ever knowing how. 
She was not a person to conceal her scepticism if she 
had had a chance to show it. On the other hand Mrs. 
Monarch didn’t think her tidy; for why else did she 
take pains to say to me (it was going out of the way, 
for Mrs. Monarch), that she didn’t like dirty women ? 

One day when my young lady happened to be 
present with my other sitters (she even dropped in, 
when it was convenient, for a chat), I asked her to be 
so good as to lend a hand in getting tea—a service 
with which she was familiar and which was one of a 
class that, living as I did in a small way, with slender 
domestic resources, I often appealed to my models to 
render. They liked to lay hands on my property, to 
break the sitting, and sometimes the china —I made 
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them feel Bohemian. The next time I saw Miss 
Churm after this incident she surprised me greatly 
by making a scene about it—she accused me of 
having wished to humiliate her. She had not resented 
the outrage at the time, but had seemed obliging and 
amused, enjoying the comedy of asking Mrs. Mon- 
arch, who sat vague and silent, whether she would 
have cream and sugar, and putting an exaggerated 
simper into the question. She had tried intonations 
—as if she too wished to pass for the real thing; till 
I was afraid my other visitors would take offence. 
Oh, they were determined not to do this; and their 
touching patience was the measure of their great 
need. They would sit by the hour, uncomplaining, 
till I was ready to use them; they would come back 
on the chance of being wanted and would walk away 
cheerfully if they were not. I used to go to the door 
with them to see in what magnificent order they 
retreated. I tried to find other employment for 
them —TI introduced them to several artists. But 
they didn’t “take,” for reasons I could appreciate, 
and I became conscious, rather anxiously, that after 
such disappointments they fell back upon me with a 
heavier weight. They did me the honour to think 
that it was I who was most ¢hezry form. They were 
not picturesque enough for the painters, and in those 
days there were not so many serious workers in black 
and white. Besides, they had an eye to the great 
job I had mentioned to them — they had secretly set 
their hearts on supplying the right essence for my 
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pictorial vindication of our fine novelist. They knew 
that for this undertaking I should want no costume- 
effects, none of the frippery of past ages —that it 
was a case in which everything would be contem- 
porary and satirical and, presumably, genteel. If 
I could work them into it their future would be 
assured, for the labour would of course be long and 
the occupation steady. 

One day Mrs. Monarch came without her husband 
—she explained his absence by his having had to go 
to the City. While she sat there in her usual anxious 
stiffness there came, at the door, a knock which I 
immediately recognised as the subdued appeal of a 
model out of work. It was followed by the entrance 
of a young man whom I easily perceived to be a 
foreigner and who proved in fact an Italian ac- 
quainted with no English word but my name, which 
he uttered in a way that made it seem to include all 
others. I had not then visited his country, nor was I 
proficient in his tongue; but as he was not so meanly 
constituted — what Italian is?—as to depend only 
on that member for expression he conveyed to me, in 
familiar but graceful mimicry, that he was in search 
of exactly the employment in which the lady before 
me was engaged. I was not struck with him at first, 
and while I continued to draw I emitted rough 
sounds of discouragement and dismissal. He stood 
his ground, however, not importunately, but with a 
dumb, dog-like fidelity in his eyes which amounted to 
innocent impudence —the manner of a devoted ser- 
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vant (he might have been in the house for years), 
unjustly suspected. Suddenly I saw that this very 
attitude and expression made a picture, whereupon I 
told him to sit down and wait till I should be free. 
There was another picture in the way he obeyed me, 
and I observed as I worked that there were others 
still in the way he looked wonderingly, with his 
head thrown back, about the high studio. He might 
have been crossing himself in St. Peter’s. Before I 
finished I said to myself: ‘‘ The fellow’s a bankrupt 
orange-monger, but he’s a treasure.” 

When Mrs. Monarch withdrew he passed across 
the room like a flash to open the door for her, stand- 
ing there with the rapt, pure gaze of the young 
Dante spellbound by the young Beatrice. As I 
never insisted, in such situations, on the blankness of 
the British domestic, I reflected that he had the 
making of a servant (and I needed one, but couldn’t 
pay him to be only that), as well as of a model; in 
short I made up my mind to adopt my bright adven- 
turer if he would agree to officiate in the double 
capacity. He jumped at my offer, and in the event 
my rashness (for I had known nothing about him), 
was not brought home to me. He proved a sympa- 
thetic though a desultory ministrant, and had in a 
wonderful degree the sentiment de la pose. It was 
uncultivated, instinctive; a part of the happy instinct 
which had guided him to my door and helped him to 
spell out my name on the card nailed to it. He had 
had no other introduction to me than a guess, from 
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the shape of my high north window, seen outside, 
that my place was a studio and that as a studio it 
would contain an artist. He had wandered to Eng- 
land in search of fortune, like other itinerants, and 
had embarked, with a partner and a small green hand- 
cart, on the sale of penny ices. The ices had melted 
away and the partner had dissolved in their train. 
My young man wore tight yellow trousers with 
reddish stripes and his name was Oronte. He was 
sallow but. fair, and when I put him into some old 
clothes of my own he looked like an Englishman. He 
was as good as Miss Churm, who could look, when 
required, like an Italian. 


IV. 


I tHoucnt Mrs. Monarch’s face slightly convulsed 
when, on her coming back with her husband, she 
found Oronte installed. It was strange to have to 
recognise in a scrap of a lazzarone a competitor to 
her magnificent Major. It was she who scented 
danger first, for the Major was anecdotically uncon- 
scious. But Oronte gave us tea, with a hundred 
eager confusions (he had never seen such a queer 
process), and I think she thought better of me for 
having at last an “establishment.” They saw a 
couple of drawings that I had made of the establish- 
ment, and Mrs. Monarch hinted that it never would 
have struck her that he had sat for them. “Now 
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the drawings you make from ws, they look exactly 
like us,” she reminded me, smiling in triumph; and 
I recognised that this was indeed just their defect. 
When I drew the Monarchs I couldn’t, somehow, get 
away from them — get into the character I wanted to 
represent; and I had not the least desire my model 
should be discoverable in my picture. Miss Churm 
never was, and Mrs. Monarch thought I hid her, 
very properly, because she was vulgar; whereas if 
she was lost it was only as the dead who go to heaven 
are lost —in the gain of an angel the more. 

By this time I had got a certain start with “ Rut- 
land Ramsay,” the first novel in the great projected 
series; that is I had produced a dozen drawings, sev- 
eral with the help of the Major and his wife, and I 
had sent them in for approval. My understanding 
with the publishers, as I have already hinted, had 
been that I was to be left to do my work, in this 
particular case, as I liked, with the whole book com- 
mitted to me; but my connection with the rest of the 
series was only contingent. There were moments 
when, frankly, it was a comfort to have the real 
thing under one’s hand; for there were characters 
in “Rutland Ramsay” that were very much like it. 
There were people presumably as straight as the 
Major and women of as good a fashion as Mrs. Mon- 
arch. There was a great deal of country-house life 
—treated, it is true, in a fine, fanciful, ironical, gen- 
eralised way —and there was a considerable implica- 
tion of knickerbockers and kilts. There were certain 
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things I had to settle at the outset; such things for 
instance as the exact appearance of the hero, the 
particular bloom of the heroine. The author of 
course gave me a lead, but there was a margin for 
interpretation. I took the Monarchs into my confi- 
dence, I told them frankly what I was about, I men- 
tioned my embarrassments and alternatives. “Oh, 
take jim!’ Mrs. Monarch murmured sweetly, look- 
ing at her husband; and “What could you want 
better than my wife?” the Major inquired, with the 
comfortable candour that now prevailed between us. 
I was not obliged to answer these remarks — I was 
only obliged to place my sitters. I was not easy in 
mind, and I postponed, a little timidly perhaps, the 
solution of the question. The book was a large can- 
vas, the other figures were numerous, and I worked 
off at first some of the episodes in which the hero 
and the heroine were not concerned. When once I 
had set them up I should have to stick to them — I 
couldn’t make my young man seven feet high in one 
place and five feet nine in another. I inclined on the 
whole to the latter measurement, though the Major 
more than once reminded me that “e looked about as 
young as anyone. It was indeed quite possible to 
arrange him, for the figure, so that it would have 
been difficult to detect his age. After the spontane- 
ous Oronte had been with me a month, and after I 
had given him to understand several different times 
that his native exuberance would presently constitute 
an insurmountable barrier to our further intercourse, 
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I waked to a sense of his heroic capacity. He was 
only five feet seven, but the remaining inches were 
latent. I tried him almost secretly at first, for I 
was really rather afraid of the judgment my other 
models would pass on such a choice. If they re- 
garded Miss Churm as little better than a snare, 
what would they think of the representation by a 
person so little the real thing as an Italian street- 
vendor of a protagonist formed by a public school? 

If I went a little in fear of them it was not because 
they bullied me, because they had got an oppressive 
foothold, but because in their really pathetic decorum 
and mysteriously permanent newness they counted 
on me so intensely. I was therefore very glad when 
Jack Hawley came home: he was always of such 
good counsel. He painted badly himself, but there 
was no one like him for putting his finger on the 
place. He had been absent from England for a 
year; he had been somewhere —I don’t remember 
where — to get a fresh eye. I was in a good deal of 
dread of any such organ, but we were old friends ; 
he had been away for months and a sense of empti- 
ness was creeping into my life. I hadn’t dodged a 
missile for a year. 

He came back with a fresh eye, but with the same 
old black velvet blouse, and the first evening he spent 
in my studio we smoked cigarettes till the small 
hours. He had done no work himself, he had only 
got the eye; so the field was clear for the production 
of my little things. He wanted to see what I had 
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done for the Cheapside, but he was disappointed in 
the exhibition. That at least seemed the meaning 
of two or three comprehensive groans which, as he 
lounged on my big divan, on a folded leg, looking at 
my latest drawings, issued from his lips with the 
smoke of the cigarette. 

“What's the matter with you?” I asked. 

““What’s the matter with you ?” 

“ Nothing save that I’m mystified.” 

“You are indéed, Youre quite off the hinge: 
What’s the meaning of this new fad?”’ And he 
tossed me, with visible irreverence, a drawing in 
which I happened to have depicted both my majestic 
models. I asked if he didn’t think it good, and he 
replied that it struck him as execrable, given the sort 
of thing I had always represented myself to him as 
wishing to arrive at; but I let that pass, I was so 
anxious to see exactly what he meant. The two 
figures in the picture looked colossal, but I supposed 
this was zot what he meant, inasmuch as, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, I might have been trying 
for that. I maintained that I was working exactly 
in the same way as when he last had done me the 
honour to commend me. “ Well, there’s a big hole 
somewhere,” he answered; “wait a bit and I’ll dis- 
cover it.” I depended upon him to do so: where 
else was the fresh eye? But he produced at last 
nothing more luminous than “I don’t know —I don’t 
like your types.” This was lame, for a critic who 
had never consented to discuss with me anything but 
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the question of execution, the direction of strokes and 
the mystery of values. 

“In the drawings you’ve been looking at I think 
my types are very handsome.” 

“Oh, they won’t do!” 

“I’ve had a couple of new models.” 

“T see you have. They won't do.” 

“ Are you very sure of that?” 

“ Absolutely — they’re stupid.” 

“ You mean / am — for I ought to get round that.” 

“ You can’t — with such people. Who are they?” 

I told him, as far as was necessary, and he de- 
clared, heartlessly: “Ce sont des gens quwil faut 
mettre a la porte.” 

“You’ve never seen them; they’re awfully good,” 
I compassionately objected. 

“Not seen them? Why, all this recent work of 
yours drops to pieces with them. It’s all I want to 
see of them.” 

“No one else has said anything against it — the 
Cheapside people are pleased.” 

“ Everyone else is an ass, and the Cheapside people 
the biggest asses of all. Come, don’t pretend, at this 
time of day, to have pretty illusions about the public, 
especially about publishers and editors. It’s not for 
such animals you work —it’s for those who know, 
coloro che sanno; so keep straight for me if you can’t 
keep straight for yourself. There’s a certain sort 
of thing you tried for from the first—and a very 
good thing itis. But this twaddle isn’t zz it.” When 
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I talked with Hawley later about “ Rutland Ramsay ”’ 
and its possible successors he declared that I must 
get back into my boat again or I would go to the 
bottom. His voice in short was the voice of warning. 

I noted the warning, but I didn’t turn my friends 
out of doors. They bored me a good deal; but the 
very fact that they bored me admonished me not to 
sacrifice them — if there was anything to be done 
with them — simply to irritation. As I look back at 
this phase they seem to me to have pervaded my life 
not a little. I have a vision of them as most of the 
time in my studio, seated, against the wall, on an old 
velvet bench to be out of the way, and looking like 
a pair of patient courtiers in a royal ante-chamber. 
I am convinced that during the coldest weeks of the 
winter they held their ground because it saved them 
fire. Their newness was losing its gloss, and it was 
impossible not to feel that they were objects of 
charity. Whenever Miss Churm arrived they went 
away, and after -I was fairly launched in “ Rutland 
Ramsay” Miss Churm arrived pretty often. They 
managed to express to me tacitly that they supposed 
I wanted her for the low life of the book, and I let 
them suppose it, since they had attempted to study 
the work — it was lying about the studio — without 
discovering that it dealt only with the highest circles. 
They had dipped into the most brilliant of our novel- 
ists without deciphering many passages. I still took 
an hour from them, now and again, in spite of Jack 
Hawley’s warning: it would be time enough to dis- 
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miss them, if dismissal should be necessary, when the 
‘ rigour of the season was over. Hawley had made 
their acquaintance — he had met them at my fireside 
—and thought them a ridiculous pair. Learning that 
he was a painter they tried to approach him, to show 
him too that they were the real thing; but he looked 
at them, across the big room, as if they were miles 
away: they were a compendium of everything that 
he most objected to-in the social system of his country. 
Such people as that, all convention and patent-leather, 
with ejaculations that stopped conversation, had no 
business in a studio. A studio was a place to learn to 
see, and how could you see through a pair of feather 
beds? 

The main inconvenience I suffered at their hands 
was that, at first, I was shy of letting them discover 
how my artful little servant had begun to sit to me for 
“Rutland Ramsay.” They knew that I had been 
odd enough (they were prepared by this time to 
allow oddity to artists,) to pick a foreign vagabond 
‘out of the streets, when I might have had a person 
with whiskers and credentials; but it was some time 
before they learned how high I rated his accomplish- 
ments. They found him in an attitude more than 
once, but they never doubted I was doing him as an 
organ-grinder. There were several things they never 
guessed, and one of them was that for a striking 
scene in the novel, in which a footman briefly figured, 
it occurred to me'to make use of Major Monarch as 
the menial. I kept putting this off, I didn’t like to 
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ask him to don the livery — besides the difficulty of 
finding a livery to fit him. At last, one day late in the 
winter, when I was at work on the despised Oronte 
(he caught one’s idea in an instant), and was in the 
glow of feeling that I was going very straight, they 
came in, the Major and his wife, with their society 
laugh about nothing (there was less and less to laugh 
at), like country-callers —they always reminded me 
of that—-who have walked across the park after 
church and are presently persuaded to stay to lunch- 
eon. Luncheon was over, but they could stay to tea 
— I knew they wanted it. The fit was on me, how- 
ever, and I couldn’t let my ardour cool and my work 
wait, with the fading daylight, while my model pre- 
pared it. So I asked Mrs. Monarch if she would 
mind laying it out —a request which, for an instant, 
brought all the blood to her face. Her eyes were on 
her husband’s for a second, and some mute telegraphy 
passed between them. Their folly was over the next 
instant; his cheerful shrewdness put an end to it. 
So far from pitying their wounded pride, I must add, 
I was moved to give it as complete a lesson as I could. 
They bustled about together and got out the cups 
and saucers and made the kettle boil. I know they 
felt as if they were waiting on my servant, and when 
the tea was prepared I said: “He'll have a cup, 
please — he’s tired.””. Mrs. Monarch brought him one 
where he stood, and he took it from her as if he had 
been a gentleman at a party, squeezing a crush-hat 
with an elbow. 
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Then it came over me that she had made a great 
effort for me — made it with a kind of nobleness — 
and that I owed her a compensation. Each time I 
saw her after this I wondered what the compensation 
could be. I couldn’t go on doing the wrong thing 
to oblige them. Oh, it was the wrong thing, the 
stamp of the work for which they sat —— Hawley was 
not the only person to say it now. I sent in a large 
number of the drawings I had made for “ Rutland 
Ramsay,” and I received a warning that was more to 
the point than Hawley’s. The artistic adviser-of the 
house for which I was working was of opinion that 
many of my illustrations were not what had been 
looked for. Most of these illustrations were the sub- 
jects in which the Monarchs had figured. Without 
going into the question of what /ad been looked for, 
I saw at this rate I shouldn’t get the other books 
to do. I hurled myself in despair upon Miss Churm, 
I put her through all her paces. I not only adopted 
Oronte publicly as my hero, but one morning when 
the Major looked in to see if I didn’t require him to 
finish a figure for the Cheapside, for which he had 
begun to sit the week before, I told him that I had 
changed my mind —I would do the drawing from my 
man, At this my visitor turned pale and stood look- 
ing atme. “Is #e your idea of an English gentle- 
man?” he asked. 

I was disappointed, I was nervous, I wanted to get 
on with my work; so I replied with irritation: ‘“ Oh, 
my dear Major— I can’t be ruined for you /” 
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He stood another moment; then, without a word, 
he quitted the studio. I drew a long breath when he 
was gone, for I said to myself that I shouldn’t see 
him again. I had not told him definitely that I 
was in danger of having my work rejected, but I was 
vexed at his not having felt the catastrophe in the 
air, read with me the moral of our fruitless collabora- 
tion, the lesson that, in the deceptive atmosphere of 
art, even the highest respectability may fail of being 
plastic. 

I didn’t owe my friends money, but I did see them 
again. They re-appeared together, three days later, 
and under the circumstances there was something 
tragic in the fact. It was a proof to me that they 
could find nothing else in life to do. They had 
threshed the matter out in a dismal conference — they 
had digested the bad news that they were not in for 
the series. If they were not useful to me even for 
the Cheapside their function seemed difficult to de- 
termine, and I could only judge at first that they 
had come, forgivingly, decorously, to take a last leave. 
This made me rejoice in secret that I had little leisure 
for a scene; for I had placed both my other models 
in position together and I was pegging away at a 
drawing from which I hoped to derive glory. It had 
been suggested by the passage in which Rutland 
Ramsay, drawing up a chair to Artemisia’s piano- 
stool, says extraordinary things to her while she os- 
tensibly fingers out a difficult piece of music. I had 
done Miss Churm at the piano before —it wasan 
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attitude in which she knew how to take on an abso- 
lutely poetic grace. I wished the two figures to 
“compose”’ together, intensely, and my little Italian 
had entered perfectly into my conception. The pair 
were vividly before me, the piano had been pulled 
out ; it was a charming picture of blended youth and 
murmured love, which I had only to catch and keep. 
My visitors stood and looked at it, and I was friendly 
to them over my shoulder. 

They made no response, but I was used to silent 
company and went on with my work, only a little 
disconcerted (even though exhilarated by the sense 
that ¢izs was at least the ideal thing), at not having 
got rid of them after all. Presently I heard Mrs. 
Monarch’s sweet voice beside, or rather above me: 
“T wish her hair was a little better done.” I looked 
up and she was staring with a strange fixedness at 
Miss Churm, whose back was turned to her. ‘“ Do 
you mind my just touching it?” she went on—a 
question which made me spring up for an instant, as 
with the instinctive fear that she might do the young 
lady a harm. But she quieted me with a glance I 
shall never forget —I confess I should like to have 
been able to paint #hat— and went for a moment to 
my model. She spoke to her softly, laying a hand 
upon her shoulder and bending over her; and as the 
girl, understanding, gratefully assented, she disposed 
her rough curls, with a few quick passes, in such a 
way as to make Miss Churm’s head twice as charm- 
ing. It was one of the most heroic personal services 
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I have ever seen rendered. Then Mrs. Monarch 
turned away with a low sigh and, looking about her 
as if for something to do, stooped to the floor with a 
noble humility and picked up a dirty rag that had 
dropped out of my paint-box. 

The Major meanwhile had also been looking for 
something to do and, wandering to the other end of 
the studio, saw before him my breakfast things, neg- 
lected, unremoved. “TI say, can’t I be useful here?” 
he called out to me with an irrepressible quaver. I 
assented with a laugh that I fear was awkward and 
for the next ten minutes, while I worked, I heard the 
light clatter of china and the tinkle of spoons and 
glass. Mrs. Monarch assisted her husband — they 
washed up my crockery, they put it away. They 
wandered off into my little scullery, and I afterwards 
found that they had cleaned my knives and that my 
slender stock of plate had an unprecedented surface. 
When it came over me, the latent eloquence of what 
they were doing, I confess that my drawing was 
blurred for a moment—the picture swam. They 
had accepted their failure, but they couldn’t accept 
their fate. They had bowed their heads in bewilder- 
ment to the perverse and cruel law in virtue of which 
the real thing could be so much less precious than 
the unreal; but they didn’t want to starve. If my 
servants were my models, my models might be my 
servants. They would reverse the parts—the others 
would sit for the ladies and gentlemen, and ‘hey 
would do the work. They would still be in the 
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studio — it was an intense dumb appeal to me not to 
turn them out. ‘Take us on,” they wanted to say 
— “we'll do anything.” 

When all this hung before me the affatus vanished 
—my pencil dropped from my hand. My sitting 
was spoiled and I got rid of my sitters, who were also 
evidently rather mystified and awestruck. Then, 
alone with the Major and his wife, I had a most 
uncomfortable moment. He put their prayer into a 
single sentence: “I say, you know — just let ws do 
for you, can’t you?” I couldn’t —it was dreadful 
to see them emptying my slops; but I pretended I 
could, to oblige them, for about a week. Then I 
gave them a sum of money to go away; and I never 
saw them again. I obtained the remaining books, 
but my friend Hawley repeats that Major and Mrs. 
Monarch did me a permanent harm, got me into a 
second-rate trick. If it be true I am content to have 
paid the price — for the memory. 
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I. 


“ THERE are several objections to it, but I’ll take it 
if you'll alter it,” Mr. Locket’s rather curt note had 
said; and there was no waste of words in the post- 
script in which he had added: “If you’ll come in and 
see me, I'll show you what I mean.” This communi- 
cation had reached Jersey Villas by the first post, 
and Peter Baron had scarcely swallowed his leathery 
muffin before he got into motion to obey the editorial 
behest. He knew that such precipitation looked 
eager, and he had no desire to look eager —it was 
not in his interest; but how could he maintain a god- 
like calm, principled though he was in favour of it, the 
first time one of the great magazines had accepted, 
even with a cruel reservation, a specimen of his 
ardent young genius? 

It was not till, like a child with a sea-shell at his 
ear, he began to be aware of the great roar of the 
“underground,” that, in his third-class carriage, the 
cruelty of the reservation penetrated, with the taste 
of acrid smoke, to his inner sense. It was really 
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degrading to be eager in the face of having to “alter.” 
Peter Baron tried to figure to himself at that moment 
that he was not flying to betray the extremity of his 
need, but hurrying to fight for some of those passages 
of superior boldness which were exactly what the 
conductor of the ‘Promiscuous Review” would be 
sure to be down upon. He made believe —as if to 
the greasy fellow-passenger opposite — that he felt 
indignant; but he saw that to the small round eye 
of this still more downtrodden brother he represented 
selfish success. He would have liked to linger in the 
conception that he had been “approached” by the 
Promiscuous; but whatever might be thought in 
the office of that periodical of some of his flights of 
fancy, there was no want of vividness in his occa- 
sional suspicion that he passed there for a familiar 
bore. The only thing that was clearly flattering was 
the fact that the Promiscuous rarely published fiction. 
He should therefore be associated with a deviation 
from a solemn habit, and that would more than make 
up to him for a phrase in one of Mr. Locket’s inexor- 
able earlier notes, a phrase which still rankled, about 
his showing no symptom of the faculty really creative. 
“You don’t seem able to keep a character together,” 
this pitiless monitor had somewhere else remarked. 
Peter Baron, as he sat in his corner while the train 
stopped, considered, in the befogged gaslight, the 
bookstall standard of literature and asked himself 
whose character had fallen to pieces now. Tor- 
menting indeed had always seemed to him such a 
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fate as to have the creative head without the creative 
hand. 

It should be mentioned, however, that before he 
started on his mission to Mr. Locket his attention 
had been briefly engaged by an incident occurring 
at Jersey Villas. On leaving the house (he lived at 
No. 3, the door of which stood open. to a small front 
garden), he encountered the lady who, a week before, 
had taken possession of the rooms on the ground 
floor, the “parlours” of Mrs. Bundy’s terminology. 
He had heard her, and from his window, two or three 
times, had even seen her pass in and out, and this 
observation had created in his mind a vague prejudice 
in her favour. Such a prejudice, it was true, had been 
Subjected to a violent test; it had been fairly appar- 
ent that she had a light step, but it was still less to 
be overlooked that she had a cottage piano. She 
had furthermore a little boy and a very sweet voice, 
of which Peter Baron had caught the accent, not 
from her singing (for she only played), but from her 
gay admonitions to her child, whom she occasionally 
allowed to amuse himself — under restrictions very 
publicly enforced —in the tiny black patch which, as 
a forecourt to each house, was held, in the humble 
row, to be a feature. Jersey Villas stood in pairs, 
semi-detached, and Mrs. Ryves — such was the name 
under which the new lodger presented herself — had 
been admitted to the house as confessedly musical. 
Mrs. Bundy, the earnest proprietress of No. 3, who 
considered her “parlours” (they were a dozen feet 
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square), even more attractive, if possible, than the 
second floor with which Baron had had to content 
himself — Mrs. Bundy, who reserved-the drawing- | 
room for a casual dressmaking business, had threshed 
out the subject of the new lodger in advance with 
our young man, reminding him that her affection for 
his own person was a proof that, other things being 
equal, she positively preferred tenants who were 
clever. 

This was the case with Mrs. Ryves; she had satis- 
fied Mrs. Bundy that she was not a simple strummer. 
Mrs. Bundy admitted to Peter Baron that, for herself, 
she had a weakness for a pretty tune, and Peter 
could honestly reply that his ear was equally sensi- 
tive. Everything would depend on the “touch” of 
their inmate. Mrs. Ryves’s piano would blight his 
existence if her hand should prove heavy or her 
selections vulgar; but if she played agreeable things 
and played them in an agreeable way she would 
render him rather a service while he smoked the 
pipe of “form.” Mrs. Bundy, who wanted to let her 
rooms, guaranteed on the part of the stranger a first- 
class talent, and Mrs. Ryves, who evidently knew 
thoroughly what she was about, had not falsified this 
somewhat rash prediction. She never played in the 
morning, which was Baron’s working-time, and he 
found himself listening with pleasure at other hours 
to her discreet and melancholy strains. He really 
knew little about music, and the only criticism he 
would have made of Mrs. Ryves’s conception of it 
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was that she seemed devoted to the dismal. It was 
not, however, that these strains were not pleasant to 
him; they floated up, on the contrary, as a sort of 
conscious response to some of his broodings and 
doubts. Harmony, therefore, would have reigned 
supreme had it not been for the singularly bad taste 
of No. 4. Mrs. Ryves’s piano was on the free side 
of the house and was regarded by Mrs. Bundy as 
open to no objection but that of their own gentleman, 
who was so reasonable. As much, however, could 
not be said of the gentleman of No. 4, who had not 
even Mr. Baron’s excuse of being “‘littery”” (he kept 
a bull-terrier and had five hats—the street could 
count them), and whom, if you had listened to Mrs. 
Bundy, you would have supposed to be divided from 
the obnoxious instrument by walls and corridors, 
obstacles and intervals, of massive structure and 
fabulous extent. This gentleman had taken up an 
attitude which had now passed into the phase of 
correspondence and compromise; but it was the 
opinion of the immediate neighbourhood that he had 
not a leg to stand upon, and on whatever subject the 
sentiment of Jersey Villas might have been vague, it 
was not so on the rights and the wrongs of landladies. 

Mrs. Ryves’s little boy was in the garden as Peter 
Baron issued from the house, and his mother ap- 
peared to have come out for a moment, bareheaded, 
to see that he was doing no harm. She was discuss- 
ing with him the responsibility that he might incur 
by passing a piece of string round one of the iron 
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palings and pretending he was in command of a 
“seegee”’; but it happened that at the sight of the 
other lodger the child was seized with a finer percep- 
tion of the drivable. He rushed at Baron with a 
flourish of the bridle, shouting, “Ou geegee!” in a 
manner productive of some refined embarrassment to 
his mother. Baron met his advance by mounting 
him on a shoulder and feigning to prance an instant, 
so that by the time this performance was over — it 
took but a few seconds —the young man felt intro- 
duced to Mrs. Ryves. Her smile struck him as 
charming, and such an impression shortens many 
steps. She said, “Oh, thank you— you mustn’t let 
him worry you”; and then as, having put down the 
child and raised his hat, he was turning away, she 
added: “It’s very good of you not to complain of 
my piano.” 

“T particularly enjoy it—you play beautifully,” 
said Peter Baron. 

“T have to play, you see—it’s all I can do. But 
the people next door don’t like it, though my room, 
you know, is not against their wall. Therefore I 
thank you for letting me tell them that you, in the 
house, don’t find me a nuisance.” 

She looked gentle and bright as she spoke, and as 
the young man’s eyes rested on her the tolerance for 
which she expressed herself indebted seemed to him 
the least indulgence she might count upon. But he 
only laughed and said “Oh, no, you’re not a nui- 
sance!” and felt more and more introduced. 
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The little boy, who was handsome, hereupon clam- 
oured for another ride, and she took him up herself, 
to moderate his transports. She stooda moment with 
the child in her arms, and he put his fingers exuber- 
antly into her hair, so that while she smiled at Baron 
she slowly, permittingly shook her head to get rid of 
them. 

“Tf they really make a fuss I’m afraid I shall have 
to go,” she went on. 

“Oh, don’t go!” Baron broke out, with a sudden 
expressiveness which made his voice, as it fell upon 
his ear, strike him as the voice of another. She gave 
a vague exclamation and, nodding slightly but not 
unsociably, passed back into the house. She had 
made an impression which remained till the other 
party to the conversation reached the railway-station, 
when it was superseded by the thought of his pro- 
spective discussion with Mr. Locket. This was a 
proof of the intensity of that interest. 

The aftertaste of the later conference was also 
intense for Peter Baron, who quitted his editor with 
his manuscript under his arm. He had had the 
question out with Mr. Locket, and he was in a flutter 
which ought to have been a sense of triumph and 
which indeed at first he succeeded in regarding in 
this light. Mr. Locket had had to admit that there 
was an idea in his story, and that was a tribute which 
Baron was in a position to make the most of. 
But there was also a scene which scandalised the 
editorial conscience and which the young man had 
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promised to rewrite. The idea that Mr. Locket had 
been so good as to disengage depended for clearness 
mainly on this scene; so it was easy to see his objec- 
tion was perverse. This inference was probably a 
part of the joy in which Peter Baron walked as he 
carried home a contribution it pleased him to classify 
as accepted. He walked to work off his excitement 
and to think in what manner he should reconstruct. 
He went some distance without settling that point, 
and then, as it began to worry him, he looked 
vaguely into shop-windows for solutions and hints. 
Mr. Locket lived in the depths of Chelsea, in a little 
panelled, amiable house, and Baron took his way 
homeward along the King’s Road. There was a new 
amusement for him, a fresher bustle, in a London 
walk in the morning; these were hours that he 
habitually spent at his table, in the awkward attitude 
engendered by the poor piece of furniture, one of 
the rickety features of Mrs. Bundy’s second floor, 
which had to serve as his altar of literary sacrifice. 
If by exception he went out when the day was 
young he noticed that life seemed younger with it; 
there were livelier industries to profit by and shop- 
girls, often rosy, to look at; a different air was in 
the streets and a chaff of traffic for the observer of . 
manners to catch. Above all, it was the time when 
poor Baron made his purchases, which were wholly 
of the wandering mind; his extravagances, for some 
mysterious reason, were all matutinal, and he had a 
foreknowledge that if ever he should ruin himself it 
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would be well before noon. He felt lavish this morn- 
ing, on the strength of what the Promiscuous would 
do for him; he had lost sight for the moment of 
what he should have to do for the Promiscuous. 
Before the old bookshops and printshops, the crowded 
panes of the curiosity-mongers and the desirable 
exhibitions of mahogany “done up,” he used, by an 
innocent process, to commit luxurious follies. He 
refurnished Mrs. Bundy with a freedom that cost her 
nothing, and lost himself in pictures of a transfigured 
second floor. 

On this particular occasion the King’s Road proved 
almost unprecedentedly expensive, and indeed this 
occasion differed from most others ‘in containing the 
germ of real danger. For once in a way he had a 
bad conscience — he felt himself tempted to pick his 
own pocket. He never saw a commodious writing- 
table, with elbow-room and drawers and a fair ex- 
panse of leather stamped neatly at the edge with gilt, 
without being freshly reminded of Mrs. Bundy’s 
dilapidations. There were several such tables in 
the King’s Road — they seemed indeed particularly 
numerous today. Peter Baron glanced at them all 
through the fronts of the shops, but there was one 
that detained him in supreme contemplation. There 
was a fine assurance about it which seemed a guar- 
antee of masterpieces; but when at last he went in 
and, just to help himself on his way, asked the impos- 
sible price, the sum mentioned by the voluble vendor 
mocked at him even more than he had feared. It 
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was far too expensive, as he hinted, and he was on 
the point of completing his comedy by a pensive re- 
treat when the shopman bespoke his attention for 
another article of the same general character, which 
he described as remarkably cheap for what it was. 
It was an old piece, from a sale in the country, and 
it had been in stock some time; but it had got pushed 
out of sight in one of the upper rooms — they con- 
tained such a wilderness of treasures —and happened 
to have but just come to light. Peter suffered him- 
self to be conducted into an interminable dusky rear, 
where he presently found himself bending over one 
of those square substantial desks of old mahogany, 
raised, with the aid of front legs, on a sort of retreat- 
ing pedestal which is fitted with small drawers, con- 
tracted conveniences known immemorially to the 
knowing as davenports. This specimen had visibly 
seen service, but it had an old-time solidity and to 
Peter Baron it unexpectedly appealed. 

He would have said in advance that such an article 
was exactly what he didn’t want, but as the shopman 
pushed up a chair for him and he sat down with his 
elbows on the gentle slope of the large, firm lid, he 
felt that such a basis for literature would be half the 
battle. He raised the lid and looked lovingly into 
the deep interior; he sat ominously silent while his 
companion dropped the striking words: ‘“ Now that’s 
an article I personally covet!” Then when the man 
mentioned the ridiculous price (they were literally 
giving it away), he reflected on the economy of having 
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a literary altar on which one could really kindle a fire. 
A davenport was a compromise, but what was all life 
but a compromise? He could beat down the dealer, 
and at Mrs. Bundy’s he had to write on an insincere 
cardtable. After he had sat for a minute with his 
nose in the friendly desk he had a queer impression 
that it might tell him a secret.or two— one of the 
secrets of form, one of the sacrificial mysteries — 
though no doubt its career had been literary only in 
the sense of its helping some old lady to write invita- 
tions to dull dinners. There was a strange, faint 
odour in the receptacle, as if fragrant, hallowed things 
had once been put away there. When he took his 
head out of it he said to the shopman: “I don’t mind 
meeting you halfway.” He had been told by know- 
ing people that that was the right thing. He felt 
rather vulgar, but the davenport arrived that evening 
at Jersey Villas. 


FF 


“T DARESAY it will be all right; he seems quiet 
now,” said the poor lady of the “ parlours” a few days 
later, in reference to their litigious neighbour and the 
precarious piano. The two lodgers had grown regu- 
larly acquainted, and the piano had had much to do 
with it. Just as this instrument served, with the 
gentleman at No. 4, as a theme for discussion, so be- 
tween Peter Baron and the lady of the parlours it had 
become a basis of peculiar agreement, a topic, at any 
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rate, of conversation frequently renewed. Mrs. Ryves 
was so prepossessing that Peter was sure that even 
if they had not had the piano he would have found 
something else to thresh out with her. Fortunately 
however they did have it, and he, at least, made the 
most of it, knowing more now about his new friend, 
who when, widowed and fatigued, she held her 
beautiful child in her arms, looked dimly like a 
modern Madonna. Mrs. Bundy, as a letter of fur- 
nished lodgings, was characterised in general by a 
familiar domestic severity in respect to picturesque 
young women, but she had the highest confidence in 
Mrs. Ryves. She was luminous about her being a 
lady, and a lady who could bring Mrs. Bundy back 
to a gratified recognition of one of those manifesta- 
tions of mind for which she had an independent 
esteem. She was professional, but Jersey Villas 
could be proud of a profession that didn’t happen to 
be the wrong one—they had seen something of 
that. Mrs. Ryves had a hundred a year (Baron won- 
dered how Mrs. Bundy knew this; he thought it un- 
likely Mrs. Ryves had told her), and for the rest she 
depended on her lovely music. Baron judged that 
her music, even though lovely, was a frail depend- 
ence; it would hardly help to fill a concert-room, and 
he asked himself at first whether she played country- 
dances at children’s parties or gave lessons to young 
ladies who studied above their station. 

Very soon, indeed, he was sufficiently enlightened ; 
it all went fast, for the little boy had been almost as 
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great a help as the piano. Sidney haunted the door- 
step of No. 3; he was eminently sociable, and had 
established independent relations with Peter, a fre- 
quent feature of which was an adventurous visit, 
upstairs, to picture books criticised for not being ad// 
geegees and walking sticks happily more conform- 
able. The young man’s window, too, looked out on 
their acquaintance; through a starched muslin cur- 
tain it kept his neighbour before him, made him almost 
more aware of her comings and goings than he felt 
he had a right to be. He was capable of a shyness 
of curiosity about her and of dumb little delicacies 
of consideration. She did give a few lessons; they 
were essentially local, and he ended by knowing 
more or less what she went out for and what she 
came in from. She had almost no visitors, only a 
decent old lady or two, and, every day, poor dingy 
Miss Teagle, who was also ancient and who came 
humbly enough to governess the infant of the par- 
lours. Peter Baron’s window had always, to his sense, 
looked out on a good deal of life, and one of the 
things it had most shown him was that there is no- 
body so bereft of joy as not to be able to command 
for twopence the services of somebody less joyous. 
Mrs. Ryves was a struggler (Baron scarcely liked to 
think of it), but she occupied a pinnacle for Miss 
Teagle, who had lived on — and from a noble nursery 
— into a period of diplomas and humiliation. 

Mrs. Ryves sometimes went out, like Baron himself, 
with manuscripts under her arm, and, still more like 
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Baron, she almost always came back with them. 
Her vain approaches were to the music-sellers ; she 
tried to compose — to produce songs that would make 
a hit. A successful song was an income, she confided 
to Peter one of the first times he took Sidney, blasé 
and drowsy, back to his mother. It was not on one 
of these occasions, but once when he had come in on 
no better pretext than that of simply wanting to (she 
had after all virtually invited him), that she men- 
tioned how only one song in a thousand was success- 
ful and that the terrible difficulty was in getting the 
right words. This rightness was just a vulgar “ fluke” 
—there were lots of words really clever that were 
of no use at all. Peter said, laughing, that he sup- 
posed any words he should try to produce would be 
sure to be too clever; yet only three weeks after his 
first encounter with Mrs. Ryves he sat at his delight- 
ful davenport (well aware that he had duties more 
pressing), trying to string together rhymes idiotic 
enough to make his neighbour’s fortune. He was 
satisfied of the fineness of her musical gift—it had 
the touching note. The touching note was in her 
person as well. 

The davenport was delightful, after six months of 
its tottering predecessor, and such a reénforcement 
to the young man’s style was not impaired by his 
sense of something lawless in the way it had been 
gained. He had made the purchase in anticipation 
of the money he expected from Mr. Locket, but Mr. 
Locket’s liberality was to depend on the ingenuity of 
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his contributor, who now found himself confronted 
with the consequence of a frivolous optimism. The 
fruit of his labour presented, as he stared at it with 
his elbows on his desk, an aspect uncompromising 
and incorruptible. It seemed to look up at him 
reproachfully and to say, with its essential finish: 
“How could you promise anything so base; how 
could you pass your word to mutilate and dishonour 
me?” The alterations demanded by Mr. Locket 
were impossible, the concessions to the platitude of 
his conception of the public mind were degrading. 
The public mind!—asif the public Zad a mind, or 
any principle of perception more discoverable than 
the stare of huddled sheep! Peter Baron felt that 
it concerned him to determine if he were only not 
clever enough or if he were simply not abject enough 
to rewrite his story. He might in truth have had 
less pride if he had had more skill, and more discre- 
tion if he had had more practice. Humility, in the 
profession of letters, was half of practice, and resig- 
nation was half of success. Poor Peter actually 
flushed with pain as he recognised that this was not 
success, the production of gelid prose which his editor 
could do nothing with on the one side and he himself 
could do nothing with on the other. The truth 
about his luckless tale was now the more bitter from 
his having managed, for some days, to taste it as 
sweet. 

As he sat there, baffled and sombre, biting his pen 
and wondering what was meant by the “rewards” of 
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literature, he generally ended by tossing away the 
composition deflowered by Mr. Locket and trying 
his hand at the sort of twaddle that Mrs. Ryves 
might be able to set to music. Success in these ex- 
periments wouldn’t be a reward of literature, but it 
might very well become a labour of love. The experi- 
ments would be pleasant enough for him if they 
were pleasant for his inscrutable neighbour. That 
was the way he thought of her now, for he had 
learned enough about her, little by little, to guess 
how much there was still to learn. To spend his 
mornings over cheap rhymes for her was certainly to 
shirk the immediate question; but there were hours 
when he judged this question to be altogether too 
arduous, reflecting that he might quite as well perish 
by the sword as by famine. Besides, he did meet it 
obliquely when he considered that he shouldn’t be 
an utter failure if he were to produce some songs to 
which Mrs. Ryves’s accompaniments would give a 
circulation. He had not ventured to show her any- 
thing yet, but one morning, at a moment when her 
little boy was in his room, it seemed to him that, by 
an inspiration, he had arrived at the happy middle 
course (it was an art by itself), between sound and 
sense. If the sense was not confused it was because 
the sound was so familiar. 

He had said to the child, to whom he had sacrificed 
barley-sugar (it had no attraction for his own lips, 
yet in these days there was always some of it about), 
he had confided to the small Sidney that if he would 
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wait a little he should be intrusted with something 
nice to take down to his parent. Sidney had absorb- 
ing occupation and, while Peter copied off the song 
in a pretty hand, roamed, gurgling and sticky, about 
the room. In this manner he lurched like a little 
toper into the rear of the davenport, which stood a 
few steps out from the recess of the window, and, as 
he was fond of beating time to his intensest joys, 
began to bang on the surface of it with a paper- 
knife which at that spot had chanced to fall upon the 
floor. At the moment Sidney committed this violence 
his kind friend had happened to raise the lid of the 
desk and, with his head beneath it, was rummaging 
among a mass of papers for a proper envelope. “I 
say, I say, my boy!” he exclaimed, solicitous for 
the ancient glaze of his most cherished possession. 
Sidney paused an instant; then, while Peter still 
hunted for the envelope, he administered another, 
and this time a distinctly disobedient, rap. Peter 
heard it from within and was struck with its oddity 
of sound—so much so that, leaving the child fora 
moment under a demoralising impression of impunity, 
he waited with quick curiosity for a repetition of the 
stroke. It came of course immediately, and then the 
young man, who had at the same instant found his 
envelope and ejaculated “Hallo, this thing has a 
false back!” jumped up and secured his visitor, 
whom with his left arm he held in durance on his 
knee while with his free hand he addressed the 
missive to Mrs. Ryves. 
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As Sidfiey was fond of errands he was easily 
got rid of, and after he had gone Baron stood a 
moment at the window chinking pennies and keys in 
pockets and wondering if the ‘charming composer 
would think his song as good, or in other words as 
bad, as he thought it. His eyes as he turned away 
fell on the wooden back of the davenport, where, to 
his regret, the traces of Sidney’s assault were visible 
in three or four ugly scratches. ‘“Confound the 
little brute!” he exclaimed, feeling as if an altar had 
been desecrated. He was reminded, however, of the 
observation this outrage had led him to make, and, 
for further assurance, he knocked on the wood with 
his knuckle. It sounded from that position com- 
monplace enough, but his suspicion was strongly 
confirmed when, again standing beside the desk, he. 
put his head beneath the lifted lid and gave ear while 
with an extended arm he tapped sharply in the same 
place. The back was distinctly hollow; there was 
a space between the inner and the outer pieces (he 
could measure it), so wide that he was a fool not to 
have noticed it before. The depth of the receptacle 
from front to rear was so great that it could sacrifice 
a certain quantity of room without detection. The 
sacrifice could of course only be for a purpose, and 
the purpose could only be the creation of a®secret 
compartment. Peter Baron was still boy enough to 
be thrilled by the idea of such a feature, the more 
so as every indication of it had been cleverly con- 
cealed. The people at the shop had never noticed 
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it, else they would have called his attention to it 
as an enhancement of value. His legendary lore 
instructed him that where there was a hiding-place 
there was always a hidden spring, and he pried and 
pressed and fumbled in an eager search for the 
sensitive spot. The article was really a wonder of 
neat construction ; everything fitted with a closeness 
that completely saved appearances. 

It took Baron some minutes to pursue his inquiry, 
during which he reflected that the people of the shop 
were not such fools after all. They had admitted 
moreover that they had accidentally neglected this 
relic of gentility—-it had been overlooked in the 
multiplicity of their treasures. He now recalled that 
the man had wanted to polish it up before sending 
it home, and that, satisfied for his own part with its 
honourable appearance and averse in general to shiny 
furniture, he had in his impatience declined to wait 
for such an operation, so that the object had left the 
place for Jersey Villas, carrying presumably its secret 
with it, two or three hours after his visit. This 
secret it seemed indeed capable of keeping; there 
was an absurdity in being baffled, but Peter couldn’t 
find the spring. He thumped and sounded, he 
listened and measured again; he inspected every 
joint and crevice, with the effect of becoming surer 
still of the existence of a chamber and of making up 
his mind that his davenport was a rarity. Not only 
was there a compartment between the two backs, 
but there was distinctly something zz the compart- 
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ment! Perhaps it was a lost manuscript —a nice, 
safe, old-fashioned story that Mr. Locket wouldn’t 
object to. Peter returned to the charge, for it had 
occurred to him that he had perhaps not sufficiently 
visited the small drawers, of which, in two vertical 
rows, there were six in number, of different sizes, 
inserted sideways into that portion of the structure 
which formed part of the support of the desk. He 
took them out again and examined more minutely the 
condition of their sockets, with the happy result of 
discovering at last, in the place into which the third 
on the left-hand row was fitted, a small sliding panel. 
Behind the panel was a spring, like a flat button, 
which yielded with a click when he pressed it and 
which instantly produced a loosening of one of the 
pieces of the shelf forming the highest part of the 
davenport — pieces adjusted to each other with the 
most deceptive closeness. 

This particular piece proved to be, in its turn, a 
sliding panel, which, when pushed, revealed the 
existence of a smaller receptacle, a narrow, oblong 
box, in the false back. Its capacity was limited, but 
if it couldn’t hold many things it might hold precious 
ones. Baron, in presence of the ingenuity with 
which it had been dissimulated, immediately felt that, 
but for the odd chance of little Sidney Ryves’s 
having hammered on the outside at the moment 
he himself happened to have his head in the desk, 
he might have remained for years without suspicion 
of it. This apparently would have been a loss, for 
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he had been right in guessing that the chamber was 
not empty. It contained objects which, whether 
precious or not, had at any rate been worth some- 
body’s hiding. These objects were a collection of 
small flat parcels, of the shape of packets of letters, 
wrapped in white paper and neatly sealed. The 
seals, mechanically figured, bore the impress neither 
of arms nor of initials; the paper looked old — it had 
turned faintly sallow; the packets might have been 
there for ages. Baron counted them—there were 
nine in all, of different sizes; he turned them over 
and over, felt them curiously and snuffed in their 
vague, musty smell, which affected him with the mel- 
ancholy of some smothered human accent. The little 
bundles. were neither named nor numbered — there 
was not a word of writing on any of the covers; 
but they plainly contained old letters, sorted and 
matched according to dates or to authorship. They 
told some old, dead story —they were the ashes of 
fires burned out. 

As Peter Baron held his discoveries successively in 
his hands he became conscious of a queer emotion 
which was not altogether elation and yet was still less 
pure pain. He had made a find, but it somehow 
added to his responsibility; he was in the presence 
of something interesting, but (in a manner he couldn’t 
have defined) this circumstance suddenly constituted 
a danger. It was the perception of the danger, for 
instance, which caused to remain in abeyance any 
impulse he might have felt to break one of the seals. 
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He looked at them all narrowly, but he was careful 
not to loosen them, and he wondered uncomfortably 
whether the contents of the secret compartment 
would be held in equity to be the property of the 
people in the King’s Road. He had given money 
for the davenport, but had he given money for these 
buried papers? He paid by a growing conscious- 
ness that a nameless chill had stolen into the air the 
penalty, which he had many a time paid before, of 
being made of sensitive stuff. It was as if an oc- 
casion had insidiously arisen for a sacrifice —a sac- 
rifice for the sake of a fine superstition, something 
like honour or kindness or justice, something indeed 
perhaps even finer still—a difficult deciphering of 
duty, an impossible tantalising wisdom. Standing 
there before his ambiguous treasure and losing 
himself for the moment in the sense of a dawning 
complication, he was startled by a light, quick tap at 
the door of his sitting-room. Instinctively, before 
answering, he listened an instant—he was in the 
attitude of a miser surprised while counting his hoard. 
Then he answered “One moment, please!” and 
slipped the little heap of packets into the biggest of 
the drawers of the davenport, which happened to be 
open. The aperture of the false back was still gaping, 
and he had not time to work back the spring. He 
hastily laid a big book over the place and then went 
and opened his door. 

It offered him a sight none the less agreeable 
for being unexpected—the graceful and agitated 
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figure of Mrs. Ryves. Her agitation was so visible 
that he thought at first that something dreadful had 
happened to her child—that she had rushed up to 
ask for help, to beg him to go for the doctor. Then 
he perceived that it was probably connected with the 
desperate verses he had transmitted to her a quarter 
of an hour before; for she had his open manuscript 
in one hand and was nervously pulling it about with 
the other. She looked frightened and pretty, and if, 
in invading the privacy of a fellow-lodger, she had 
been guilty of a departure from rigid custom, she was 
at least conscious of the enormity of the step and 
incapable of treating it with levity. The levity was 
for Peter Baron, who endeavoured, however, to clothe 
his familiarity with respect, pushing forward the seat 
of honour and repeating that he rejoiced in such a 
visit. The visitor came in, leaving the door ajar, 
and after a minute during which, to help her, he 
charged her with the purpose of telling him that he 
ought to be ashamed to send her down such rubbish, 
she recovered herself sufficiently to stammer out that 
his song was exactly whatShe had been looking for 
and that after reading it she had been seized with an 
extraordinary, irresistible impulse — that of thanking 
him for it in person and without delay. 

“Tt was the impulse of a kind nature,” he said, 
“and I can’t tell you what pleasure you give me.” 

She declined to sit down, and evidently wished to 
appear to have come but for a few seconds. She 
looked confusedly at the place in which she found 
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herself, and when her eyes met his own they struck 
him as anxious and appealing. She was evidently 
not thinking of his song, though she said three or 
four times over that it was beautiful. “Well, I only 
wanted you to know, and now I must go,” she added; 
but on his hearthrug she lingered with such an odd 
helplessness that he felt almost sorry for her. 

“Perhaps I can improve it if you find it doesn’t 
go,’ said Baron. ‘I’m so delighted to do anything 
for you I can.” 

“There may be a word or two that might be 
changed,” she answered, rather absently. “I shall 
have to think it over, to live with it a little. But I 
like it, and that’s all I wanted to say.” 

“Charming of you. I’m not a bit busy,” said 
Baron. 

Again she looked at him with a troubled intensity, 
then suddenly she demanded: “Is there anything 
the matter with you?” 

“The matter with me?” 

“T mean like being ill or worried. I wondered if 
there might be; I had a sudden fancy; and that, I 
think, is really why I came up.” 

“There isn’t, indeed; I’m all right. But your 
sudden fancies are inspirations.” 

“It’s absurd. You must excuse me. Good-by!” 
said Mrs. Ryves. 

“What are the words you want changed?” Baron 
asked. 

“TI don’t want any—if you're all right. Good- 
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by,” his visitor repeated, fixing her eyes an instant 
on an object on his desk that had caught them. His 
own glanced in the same direction and he saw that in 
his hurry to shuffle away the packets found in the 
davenport he had overlooked one of them, which lay 
with its seals exposed. For an instant he felt found 
out, as if he had been concerned in something to be 
ashamed of, and it was only his quick second thought 
that told him how little the incident of which the 
packet was a sequel was an affair of Mrs. Ryves’s. 
Her conscious eyes came back to his as if they were 
sounding them, and suddenly this instinct of keeping 
his discovery to himself was succeeded by a really 
startled inference that, with the rarest alertness, she 
had guessed something and that her guess (it seemed 
almost supernatural), had been her real motive. 
Some secret sympathy had made her vibrate — had 
touched her with the knowledge that he had brought 
something to light. After an instant he saw that she 
also divined the very reflection he was then making, 
and this gave him a lively desire, a grateful, happy 
desire, to appear to have nothing to conceal. For 
herself, it determined her still more to put an end 
to her momentary visit. But before she had passed 
to the door he exclaimed: 

“ All right? How can a fellow be anything else 
who has just had such a find?”’ 

She paused at this, still looking earnest and ask- 
ing: ‘“‘ What have you found?” 

“ Some: ancient family papers, in a secret compart- 
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ment of my writing-table.” And he took up the 
packet he had left out, holding it before her eyes. 
“A lot of other things like that.” 

“What are they?” murmured Mrs. Ryves. 

“IT haven't the least idea. They re sealed? 

“You haven’t broken the seals?”’ She had come 
further back. - 

“T haven’t had time; it only happened ten min- 
utes ago.” ) 

“‘T knew it,” said Mrs. Ryves, more gaily now. 

“ What did you know ?”’ 

“That you were in some predicament.” 

“You're extraordinary. I never heard of anything 
so miraculous; down two flights of stairs.” 

“ Are you in a quandary ?”’ the visitor asked. 

“Yes, about giving them back.” Peter Baron 
stood smiling at her and rapping his packet on the 
palm of his hand. ‘ What do you advise?” 

She herself smiled now, with her eyes on the sealed 
parcel. ‘Back to whom?” 

“The man of whom I bought the table.” 

“ Ah then, they’re not from your family ?”’ 

“No indeed, the piece of furniture in which they 
were hidden is not an ancestral possession. I bought 
it at second hand — you see it’s old —the other day 
in the King’s Road. Obviously the man who sold it 
to me sold me more than he meant; he had no idea 
(from his own point of view it was stupid of him), 
that there was a hidden chamber or that mysterious 
documents were buried there. Ought I to go and 
tell him? It’s rather a nice question,” 
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“Are the papers of value?” Mrs. Ryves inquired. 

“T haven’t the least idea. But I can ascertain by 
breaking a seal.” 

“Don’t!” said Mrs. Ryves, with much expression. 
She looked grave again. 

“It’s rather tantalising — it’s a bit of a problem,” 
Baron went on, turning his packet over. 

Mrs. Ryves hesitated. ‘Will you show me what 
you have in your hand?” 

He gave her the packet, and she looked at it and 
held it for an instant to her nose. “It has a queer, 
charming old fragrance,” he said. 

“Charming? It’s horrid.” She handed him back 
the packet, saying again more emphatically “ Don’t!” 

“Don’t break a seal?” 

“ Don’t give back the papers.” 

“Ts it honest to keep them?” 

“Certainly. They’re yours as much as the people’s 
of the shop. They were in the hidden chamber 
when the table came to the shop, and the people had 
every opportunity to find them out. They didn’t — 
therefore let them take the consequences.” 

Peter Baron reflected, diverted by her intensity. 
She was pale, with eyes almost ardent. ‘The table 
had been in the place for years.” 

“ That proves the things haven’t been missed.” 

“Let me show you how they were concealed,” he 
rejoined ; and he exhibited the ingenious recess and 
the working of the curious spring. She was greatly 
interested, she grew excited and became familiar ; 
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she appealed to him again not to do anything so 
foolish as to give up the papers, the rest of which, in 
their little blank, impenetrable covers, he placed in 
a row before her. ‘They might be traced — their 
history, their ownership,’ he argued; to which she 
replied that this was exactly why he ought to be 
quiet. He declared that women had not the smallest 
sense of honour, and she retorted that at any rate they 
have other perceptions more delicate than those of 
men. He admitted that the papers might be rubbish, 
and she conceded that nothing was more probable; 
yet when he offered to settle the point off-hand she 
caught him by the wrist, acknowledging that, absurd 
as it was, she was nervous. Finally she put the 
whole thing on the ground of his just doing her a 
favour. She asked him to retain the papers, to be 
silent about them, simply because it would please her. 
That would be reason enough. Baron’s acquaint- 
ance, his agreeable relations with her, advanced many 
steps in the treatment of this question; an element 
of friendly candour made its way into their discussion 
of it. 

“T can’t make out why it matters to you, one way 
or the other, nor why you should think it worth talk- 
ing about,” the young man reasoned. 

“Neither can I. It’s just a whim.” 

“Certainly, if it will give you any pleasure, I’ll say 
nothing at the shop.” 

“That’s charming of you, and I’m very grateful. 
I see now that this was why the spirit moved me to 
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come up—to save them,” Mrs. Ryves went on. She 
added, moving away, that now she had saved them 
she must really go. 

“To save them for what, if I mayn’t break the 
seals?” Baron asked. 

“T don’t know —for a generous sacrifice.” 

“Why should it be generous? What’s at stake?” 
Peter demanded, leaning against the doorpost as she 
stood on the landing. 

“YT don’t know what, but I feel as if something or 
other were in peril. Burn them up!”’ she exclaimed 
with shining eyes. 

“Ah, you ask too much—lI’m so curious about 
them!” 

“Well, I won’t ask more than I ought, and I’m 
much obliged to you for your promise to be quiet. I 
trust to your discretion. Good-by.” 

“ You ought to veward my discretion,” said Baron, 
coming out to the landing. 

She had partly descended the staircase and she 
stopped, leaning against the baluster and smiling up 
at him. “Surely you’ve had your reward in the honour 
of my visit.” 

“That’s delightful as far as it goes. But what will 
you do for me if I burn the papers?” 

Mrs. Ryves considered a moment. “Burn them 
first and you'll see!” 

On this she went rapidly downstairs, and Baron, 
to whom the answer appeared inadequate and the 
proposition indeed in that form grossly unfair, 
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returned to his room. The vivacity of her interest 
in a question in which she had discoverably nothing 
at stake mystified, amused and, in addition, irresist- 
ibly charmed him. She was delicate, imaginative, 
inflammable, quick to feel, quick to act. He didn’t 
complain of it, it was the way he liked women to be; 
but he was not impelled for the hour to commit the 
sealed packets to the flames. He dropped. them 
again into their secret well, and after that he went 
out. He felt restless and excited; another day was 
lost for work — the dreadful job to be performed for 
Mr. Locket was still further off. 


til. 


Tren days after Mrs. Ryves’s visit he paid by 
appointment another call on the editor of the Pro- 
miscuous. He found him in the little wainscoted 
Chelsea house, which had to Peter’s sense the smoky 
brownness of an old pipebowl, surrounded with all 
the emblems of his office—a litter of papers, a 
hedge of encyclopedias, a photographic gallery of 
popular contributors—and he promised at first to 
consume very few of the moments for which so many 
claims competed. It was Mr. Locket himself how- 
ever who presently made the interview spacious, gave 
it air after discovering that poor Baron had come to 
tell him something more interesting than that he 
couldn’t after all patch up his tale. Peter had begun 
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with this, had intimated respectfully that it was a 
case in which both practice and principle rebelled, 
and then, perceiving how little Mr. Locket was 
affected by his audacity, had felt weak and slightly 
silly, left with his heroism on his hands. He had 
armed himself for a struggle, but the Promiscuous 
didn’t even protest, and there would have been 
nothing for him but to go away with the prospect 
of never coming again had he not chanced to say 
abruptly, irrelevantly, as he got up from his chair: 

“Do you happen to be at all interested in Sir 
Dominick Ferrand ?”’ 

Mr. Locket, who had also got up, looked over his 
glasses. ‘The late Sir Dominick?” 

“The only one; you know the family’s extinct.” 

Mr. Locket shot his young friend another sharp 
glance, a silent retort to the glibness of this infor- 
mation. ‘Very extinct indeed. I’m afraid the sub- 
ject today would scarcely be regarded as attractive.” 

“‘ Are you very sure?” Baron asked. 

Mr. Locket leaned forward a little, with his finger- 
tips on his table, in the attitude of giving permission 
to retire. “I might consider the question in a special 
connection.” He was silent a minute, in a way that 
relegated poor Peter to the general; but meeting 
the young man’s eyes again he asked: ‘Are you — 
a—thinking of proposing an article upon him?” 

“Not exactly proposing it— because I don’t yet 
quite see my way; but the idea rather appeals 
to me.” 
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Mr. Locket emitted the safe assertion that this 
eminent statesman had been a striking figure in his 
day; then he added: “Have you been studying 
him?” 

“T’ve been dipping into him.” 

“T’m afraid he’s scarcely a question of the hour,” 
said Mr. Locket, shuffling papers together. 

“T think I could make him one,” Peter Baron 
declared. 

Mr. Locket stared again; he was unable to repress 
an unattenuated “You?” 

‘“‘T have some new material,” said the young man, 
colouring a little. “That often freshens up an old 
story.” 

“Tt buries it sometimes. It’s often only another 
tombstone.” 

“That depends upon what it is. However,” Peter 
added, ‘‘the documents I speak of would be a crush- 
ing monument.” 

Mr. Locket, hesitating, shot another glance under 
his glasses. “ Do you allude to—a— revelations?” 

“Very curious ones.” 

Mr. Locket, still on his feet, had kept his body at 
the bowing angle; it was therefore easy for him 
after an instant to bend a little further and to sink 
into his chair with a movement of his hand toward 
the seat Baron had occupied. Baron resumed pos- 
session of this convenience, and the conversation 
took a fresh start on a basis which such an extension 
of privilege could render but little less humiliating 
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to our young man. He had matured no plan of 
confiding his secret to Mr. Locket, and he had really 
come out to make him conscientiously that other 
announcement as to which it appeared that so much 
artistic agitation had been wasted. He had indeed 
during the past days— days of painful indecision — 
appealed in imagination to the editor of the Pro- 
miscuous, as he had appealed to other sources of 
comfort; but his scruples turned their face upon him 
from quarters high as well as low, and if on the one 
hand he had by no means made up his mind not to 
mention his strange knowledge, he had still more left 
to the determination of the moment the question of 
how he should introduce the subject. He was in fact 
too nervous to decide; he only felt that he needed 
for his peace of mind to communicate his discovery. 
He wanted an opinion, the impression of somebody 
else, and even in this intensely professional presence, 
five minutes after he had begun to tell his queer 
story, he felt relieved of half his burden. His story 
was very queer; he could take the measure of that 
himself as he spoke; but wouldn’t this very circum- 
stance qualify it for the Promiscuous ? 

“Of course the letters may be forgeries,” said Mr. 
Locket at last. 

“T’ve no doubt that’s what many people will say.” 

“Have they been seen by any expert?” 

“No indeed; they’ve been seen by nobody.” 

“Have you got any of them with you?” 

“No; I felt nervous about bringing them out.” 
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“That’s a pity. I should have liked the testimony 
of my eyes.” 

“You may have it if you'll come to my rooms. If 
you don’t care to do that without a further guarantee 
I’ll copy you out some passages.” 

“ Select a few of the worst!’’ Mr. Locket laughed. 
Over Baron’s distressing information he had become 
quite human and genial. But he added in a moment 
more dryly: “You know they ought to be seen by 
an expert.” 

“That’s exactly what I dread,” said Peter. 

“ They'll be worth nothing to me if they’re not.” 

Peter communed with his innermost spirit. ‘ How 
much will they be worth to me if they are?” 

Mr. Locket turned in his study-chair. “I should 
require to look at them before answering that ques- 
tion) 

“T’ve been to the British museum—there are 
many of his letters there. I’ve obtained permission 
to see them, and I’ve compared everything carefully. 
I repudiate the possibility of forgery. No sign of 
genuineness is-wanting; there are details, down to 
the very postmarks, that no forger could have 
invented. Besides, whose interest could it conceiv- 
ably have been? A labor of unspeakable difficulty, 
and all for what advantage? There are so many 
letters, too — twenty-seven in all.” 

“Lord, what an ass!”” Mr. Locket exclaimed. 

“Tt will be one of the strangest post-mortem reve- 
lations of which history preserves the record.” 
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Mr. Locket, grave now, worried with a paper-knife 
the crevice of a drawer. “It’s very odd. But to be 
worth anything such documents should be subjected 
to a searching criticism—I mean of the historical 
kind.” 

“Certainly ; that would be the task of the writer 
introducing them to the public.” 

Again Mr. Locket considered; then with a smile 
he looked up. ‘You had better give up original 
composition and take to buying old furniture.” 

“Do you mean because it will pay better?” 

“For you, I should think, original composition 
couldn’t pay worse. The creative faculty’s so rare.” 

“T do feel tempted to turn my attention to real 
heroes,” Peter replied. 

“I’m bound to declare that Sir Dominick Ferrand 
was never one of mine. Flashy, crafty, second-rate 
—that’s how I’ve always read him. It was never 
a secret, moreover, that his private life had its weak 
spots. Hewas a mere flash in the pan.” 

“He speaks to the people of this country,” said 
Baron. 

“ He did; but his voice — the voice, I mean, of his 
prestige —is scarcely audible now.” 

“They’re still proud of some of the things he did 
at the Foreign Office —the famous ‘exchange’ with 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, which took Europe so 
by surprise and by which she felt injured, especially 
when it became apparent how much we had the best 
of the bargain. Then the sudden, unexpected show 
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of force by which he imposed on the United States 
our interpretation of that tiresome treaty —I could 
never make out what it was about. These were both 
matters that no one really cared a straw about, but 
he made every one feel as if they cared; the nation 
rose to the way he played his trumps—it was un- 
common. He was one of the few men we've had, in 
our period, who took Europe, or took America, by 
surprise, made them jump a bit; and the, country 
liked his doing it—it was a pleasant change. The 
rest of the world considered that they knew in any 
case exactly what we would do, which was usually 
nothing at all. Say what you like, he’s still a high 
name; partly also, no doubt, on account of other 
things — his early success and early death, his politi- 
cal ‘cheek’ and wit; his very appearance —he cer- 
tainly was handsome —and the possibilities (of future 
personal supremacy) which it was the fashion at the 
time, which it’s the fashion still, to say had passed 
away with him. He had been twice at the Foreign 
Office ; that alone was remarkable for a man dying at 
forty-four. What therefore will the country think 
when it learns he was venal?” 

Peter Baron himself was not angry with Sir Dom- 
inick Ferrand, who had simply become to him (he 
had been “reading up” feverishly for a week) a very 
curious subject of psychological study; but he could 
easily put himself in the place of that portion of the 
public whose memory was long enough for their 
patriotism to receive a shock. It was some time 
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fortunately since the conduct of public affairs had 
wanted for men of disinterested ability, but the 
extraordinary documents concealed (of all places in 
the world —it was as fantastic as a nightmare) in a 
“bargain” picked up at second-hand by an obscure 
scribbler, would be a calculable blow to the retro- 
spective mind. Baron saw vividly that if these relics 
should be made public the scandal, the horror, the 
chatter would be immense. Immense would be also 
the contribution to truth, the rectification of history. 
He had felt for several days (and it was exactly what 
had made him so nervous) as if he held in his hand 
the key to public attention. 

“There are too many things to explain,’ Mr. 
Locket went on, ‘and the singular provenance of 
your papers would count almost overwhelmingly 
against them even if the other objections were met. 
There would be a perfect and probably a very com- 
plicated pedigree to trace. How did they get into 
your davenport, as you call it, and how long had they 
been there? What hands secreted them? what 
hands had, so incredibly, clung to them and preserved 
them? Who are the persons mentioned in them? 
who are the correspondents, the parties to the nefa- 
rious transactions? You say the transactions appear 
to be of two distinct kinds — some of them connected 
with public business and others involving obscure 
personal relations.” 

“They all have this in common,” said Peter Baron, 
“that they constitute evidence of uneasiness, in some 
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instances of painful alarm, on the writer’s part, in 
relation to exposure —the exposure in the one case, 
as I gather, of the fact that he had-availed himself 
of official opportunities to promote enterprises (public 
works and that sort of thing) in which he had a 
pecuniary stake. The dread of the light in the other 
connection is evidently different, and these letters 
are the earliest in date. They are addressed to 
a woman, from whom he had evidently received 
money.” 

Mr. Locket wiped his glasses. ‘What woman?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. There are lots of ques- 
tions I can’t answer, of course; lots of identities I 
can’t establish; lots of gaps I can’t fill. But as to 
two points I’m clear, and they are the essential ones. 
In the first place the papers in my possession are 
genuine; in the second place they’re compromising.” 

With this Peter Baron rose again, rather vexed 
with himself for having been led on to advertise his 
treasure (it was his interlocutor’s perfectly natural 
scepticism that produced this effect), for he felt that 
he was putting himself in a false position. He 
detected in Mr. Locket’s studied detachment the 
fermentation of impulses from which, unsuccessful as 
he was, he himself prayed to be delivered. 

Mr. Locket remained seated; he watched Baron 
go across the room for his hat and umbrella. ‘Of 
course, the question would come up of whose prop- 
erty today such documents would legally be. There 
are heirs, descendants, executors to consider.” 
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“Tn some degree perhaps; but I’ve gone into that 
a little. Sir Dominick Ferrand had no children, and 
he left no brothers and no sisters. His wife survived 
him, but she died ten years ago. He can have had 
no heirs and no executors to speak of, for he left no 
property.” 

“That’s to his honour and against your theory,” 
said Mr. Locket. 

“T fave no theory. He left a largeish mass of 
debt,” Peter Baron added. At this Mr. Locket got 
up, while his visitor pursued: ‘So far as I can ascer- 
tain, though of course my inquiries have had to be 
very rapid and superficial, there is no one now living, 
directly or indirectly related to the personage in ques- 
tion, who would be likely to suffer from any steps in 
the direction of publicity. It happens to be a rare 
instance of a life that had, as it were, no loose ends. 
At least there are none perceptible at present.” 

®tosee, I see,” Said Mr. Locket.~ “ But I-don’t 
think I should care much for your article.” 

“What article?” 

“The one you seem to wish to write, embodying 
this new matter.” 

S Oh, & don’t wish to write it!” Peter exclaimed. 
And then he bade his host good-by. 

“Good-by,” said Mr. Locket. ‘Mind you, I don’t 
say that I think there’s nothing in it.” 

“You would think there was something in it if you 
were to see my documents.” 

“T should like to see the secret compartment,” 
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the caustic editor rejoined. “Copy me out some 
extracts.” 

“To what end, if there’s no question of their being 
of use to you?” 

“JT don’t say that—I might like the letters them- 
selves.” | 

“Themselves?” 

“Not as the basis of a paper, but just to publish 
—for a sensation.” 

“ They'd sell your number!” Baron laughed. 

“T daresay I should like to look at them,” Mr. 
Locket conceded after a moment. ‘When should I 
find you at home?”’ 

“Don’t come,” said the young man. “I make 
you no offer.” 

“T might make yow one,” the editor hinted. 

“Don’t trouble yourself ; I shall probably destroy 
them.” With this Peter Baron took his departure, 
waiting however just afterwards, in the street near 
the house, as if he had been looking out for a stray 
hansom, to which he would not have signalled had 
it appeared. He thought Mr. Locket might hurry 
after him, but Mr. Locket seemed. to have other 
things to do, and Peter Baron returned on foot to 
Jersey Villas. 
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IV. 


On the evening that succeeded this apparently 
pointless encounter he had an interview more 
conclusive with Mrs. Bundy, for whose shrewd 
and philosophic view of life he had several times 
expressed, even to the good woman herself, a con- 
siderable relish. The situation at Jersey Villas 
(Mrs. Ryves had suddenly flown off to Dover) was 
such as to create in him a desire for moral support, 
and there was a kind of domestic determination in 
Mrs. Bundy which seemed, in general, to advertise it. 
He had asked for her on coming in, but had been 
told she was absent for the hour; upon which he 
had addressed himself mechanically to the task of 
doing up his dishonoured manuscript — the ingenious 
fiction about which Mr. Locket had been so stupid — 
for further adventures and not improbable defeats. 
He passed a restless, ineffective afternoon, asking 
himself if his genius were a horrid delusion, looking 
out of his window for something that didn’t happen, 
something that seemed now to be the advent of a 
persuasive Mr. Locket and now the return, from an 
absence more disappointing even than Mrs. Bundy’s, 
of his interesting neighbour of the parlours. He was 
so nervous and so depressed that he was unable even 
to fix his mind on the composition of the note with 
which, on its next peregrination, it was necessary 
that his manuscript should be accompanied. He was 
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too nervous to eat, and he forgot even to dine; he 
forgot to light his candles, he let his fire go out, and 
it was.in the melancholy chill of the late dusk that 
Mrs. Bundy, arriving at last with his lamp, found 
him extended moodily upon his sofa. She had been 
informed that he wished to speak to her, and as she 
placed on the malodorous luminary an oily shade of 
green pasteboard she expressed the friendly -hope 
that there was nothing wrong with his ’ealth. 

The young man rose from his couch, pulling him- 
self together sufficiently to reply that his health was 
well enough but that his spirits were down in his 
boots. He had a strong disposition to ‘‘draw”’ his 
landlady on the subject of Mrs. Ryves, as well as a 
vivid conviction that she constituted a theme as to 
which Mrs. Bundy would require little pressure to 
tell him even more than she knew. At the same 
time he hated to appear to pry into the secrets of his 
absent friend; to discuss her with their bustling host- 
ess resembled too much for his taste a gossip with a 
tattling servant about an unconscious employer. He 
left out of account however Mrs. Bundy’s knowledge 
of the human heart, for it was this fine principle that 
broke down the barriers after he had reflected reas- 
suringly that it was not meddling with Mrs. Ryves’s 
affairs to try and find out if she struck such an ob- 
server as happy. Crudely, abruptly, even a little 
blushingly, he put the direct question to Mrs. Bundy, 
and this led tolerably straight to another question, 
which, on his spirit, sat equally. heavy (they were 
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indeed but different phases of the same), and which 
the good woman answered with expression when she 
ejaculated: “ Think it a liberty for you to run down 
for a few hours? If she do, my dear sir, just send 
her to me to talk to!” As regards happiness indeed 
she warned Baron against imposing too high a stand- 
ard on a young thing who had been through so much, 
and before he knew it he found himself, without the 
responsibility of choice, in submissive receipt of Mrs. 
Bundy’s version of this experience. It was an inter- 
esting picture, though it had its infirmities, one of 
them congenital and consisting of the fact that it had 
sprung essentially from the virginal brain of Miss 
Teagle. Amplified, edited, embellished by the richer 
genius of Mrs. Bundy, who had incorporated with it 
and now liberally introduced copious interleavings 
of Miss Teagle’s own romance, it gave Peter Baron 
much food for meditation, at the same time that it 
only half relieved his curiosity about the causes of 
the charming woman’s underlying strangeness. He 
sounded this note experimentally in Mrs. Bundy’s 
ear, but it was easy so see that it didn’t reverberate 
in her fancy. She had no idea of the picture it 
would have been natural for him to desire that Mrs. 
Ryves should present to him, and she was therefore 
unable to estimate the points in respect to which his 
actual impression was irritating. She had indeed no 
adequate conception of the intellectual requirements 
of a young man in love. She couldn’t tell him why 
their faultless friend was so isolated, so unrelated, 
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so nervously, shrinkingly proud. On the other hand 
she could tell him (he knew it already) that she had 
passed many years of her life in the acquisition of 
accomplishments at a seat of learning no less remote 
than Boulogne, and that Miss Teagle had been inti- 
mately acquainted with the late Mr: Everard Ryves, 
who was a “most rising’ young man in the city, not 
making any year less than his clear twelve hundred. 
“ Now that he isn’t there to make them, his mourn- 
ing widow can’t live as she had then, can she?” 
Mrs. Bundy asked. 

Baron was not prepared to say that she could, but 
he thought of another way she might live as he sat, 
the next day, in the train which rattled him down to 
Dover. The place, as he approached it, seemed 
bright and breezy to him; his roamings had been 
neither far enough nor frequent enough to make the 
cockneyfied coast insipid. Mrs. Bundy had of course 
given him the address he needed, and on emerging 
from the station he was on the point of asking what 
direction he should take. His attention however at 
this moment was drawn away by the bustle of the 
departing boat. He had been long enough shut up 
in London to be conscious of refreshment in the 
mere act of turning his face to Paris. He wandered 
off to the pier in company with happier tourists and, 
leaning on a rail, watched enviously the preparation, 
the agitation of foreign travel. It was for some 
minutes a foretaste of adventure; but, ah, when was 
he to have the very draught? He turned away as 
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he dropped this interrogative sigh, and in doing so 
perceived that in another part of the pier two ladies 
and a little boy were gathered with something of the 
same wistfulness. The little boy indeed happened 
to look round for a moment, upon which, with the 
keenness of the predatory age, he recognised in our 
young man a source of pleasures from which he 
lately had been weaned. He bounded forward with 
irrepressible cries of “Geegee!” and Peter lifted 
him aloft for an embrace. On putting him down the 
pilgrim from Jersey Villas stood confronted with a 
sensibly severe Miss Teagle, who had followed her 
little charge. ‘‘What’s the matter with the old 
woman?” he asked himself as he offered her a hand 
which she treated as the merest detail. Whatever 
it was, it was (and very properly, on the part of a 
loyal sucvante) the same complaint as that of her 
employer, to whom, from a distance, for Mrs. Ryves 
had not advanced an inch, he flourished his,hat as she 
stood looking at him with a face that he imagined 
rather white. Mrs. Ryves’s response to this saluta- 
tion was to shift her position in such a manner as 
to appear again absorbed in the Calais boat. Peter 
Baron, however, kept hold of the child, whom Miss 
Teagle artfully endeavoured to wrest from him—a 
policy in which he was aided by Sidney’s own rough 
but instinctive loyalty ; and he was thankful for the 
happy effect of being dragged by his jubilant friend 
in the very direction in which he had tended for so 
many hours. Mrs. Ryves turned once more as he 
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came near, and then, from the sweet, strained smile 
with which she asked him if he were on his way to 
France, he saw that if she had been angry at his 
having followed her she had quickly got over it. 

“No, I’m not crossing; but it came over me that 
you might be, and that’s why I hurried down — to 
catch you before you were off.” 

“Oh, we can’t go—more’s the pity; but why, if 
we could,” Mrs. Ryves inquired, “should you wish to 
prevent it?” 

“ Because I’ve something to ask you first, something 
that may take some time.” He saw now that her 
embarrassment had really not been resentful; it had 
been nervous, tremulous, as the emotion of an unex- 
pected pleasure might have been. ‘“That’s really 
why I determined last night, without asking your 
leave first to pay you this little visit— that and the 
intense desire for another bout of horse-play with 
Sidney. Oh, I’ve come to see you,” Peter Baron 
went on, “and I won’t make any secret of the fact 
that I expect you to resign yourself gracefully to the 
trial and give me all your time. The day’s lovely, 
and I’m ready to declare that the place is as good as 
the day. Let me drink deep of these things, drain 
the cup like a man who hasn’t been out of London 
for months and months. Let me walk with you and 
talk with you and lunch with you—I go back this 
afternoon. Give me all your hours in short, so that 
they may live in my memory as one of the sweetest 
occasions of life.” 
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The emission of steam from the French packet 
made such an uproar that Baron could breathe his 
passion into the young woman’s ear without scandal- 
ising the spectators; and the charm which little by 
little it scattered over his fleeting visit proved in- 
deed to be the collective influence of the conditions 
he had put into words. ‘What is it you wish to ask 
me?” Mrs. Ryves demanded, as they stood there 
together; to which he replied that he would tell her 
all about it if she would send Miss Teagle off with 
Sidney. Miss Teagle, who was always anticipating 
her cue, had already begun ostentatiously to gaze at 
the distant shores of France and was easily enough 
induced to take an earlier start home and rise to the 
responsibility of stopping on her way to contend 
with the butcher. She had however to retire without 
Sidney, who clung to his recovered prey, so that the 
rest of the episode was seasoned, to Baron’s sense, 
by the importunate twitch of the child’s little, 
plump, cool hand. The friends wandered together 
with a conjugal air and Sidney not between them, 
hanging wistfully, first, over the lengthened picture 
of the Calais boat, till they could look after it, as it 
moved rumbling away, in a spell of silence which 
seemed to confess — especially when, a moment later, 
their eyes met—that it produced the same fond 
fancy in each. The presence of the boy moreover 
was no hindrance to their talking in a manner that 
they made believe was very frank. Peter Baron pres- 
ently told his companion what it was he had taken a 
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journey to ask, and he had time afterwards to get 
over his discomfiture at her appearance of having 
fancied it might be something greater. She seemed 
disappointed (but she was forgiving) on learning 
from him that he had only wished to know if she 
judged ferociously his not having complied with her 
request to respect certain seals. 

“How ferociously do you suspect me of having 
judged it?” she inquired. 

“Why, to the extent of leaving the house the next 
moment.” 

They were still lingering on the great granite pier 
when he touched on this matter, and she sat down at 
the end while the breeze, warmed by the sunshine, 
ruffled the purple sea. She coloured a little and 
looked troubled, and after an instant she repeated 
interrogatively: “The next moment?” 

“ As soon as I told you what I had done. I was 
scrupulous about this, you will remember; I went 
straight downstairs to confess to you. You turned 
away from me, saying nothing; I couldn’t imagine 
—as I vow I can’t imagine now — why such a matter 
should appear so closely to touch you. I went out 
on some business and when I returned you had 
quitted the house. It had all the look of my having 
offended you, of your wishing to get away from me. 
You didn’t even give me time to tell you how it was 
that, in spite of your advice, I determined to see for 
myself what my discovery represented. You must 
do me justice and hear what determined me.” 
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Mrs. Ryves got up from her seat and asked him, 
as a particular favour, not to allude again to his dis- 
covery. It was no concern of hers at all, and she 
had no warrant for prying into his secrets. She was 
very sorry to have been for a moment so absurd 
as to appear to do so, and she humbly begged his 
pardon for her meddling. Saying this she walked 
on with a charming colour in her cheek, while he 
laughed out, though he was really bewildered, at the 
endless capriciousness of women. Fortunately the 
incident didn’t spoil the hour, in which there were 
other sources of satisfaction, and they took their 
course to her lodgings with such pleasant little pauses 
and excursions by the way as permitted her to show 
him the objects of interest at Dover. She let him 
stop at a wine-merchant’s and buy a bottle for 
luncheon, of which, in its order, they partook, 
together with a pudding invented by Miss Teagle, 
which, as they hypocritically swallowed it, made 
them look at each other in an intimacy of indulgence. 
They came out again and, while Sidney grubbed in 
the gravel of the shore, sat selfishly on the Parade, 
to the disappointment of Miss Teagle, who had fixed 
her hopes on a fly and a ladylike visit to the castle. 
Baron had his eye on his watch — he had to think of 
his train and the dismal return and many other mel- 
ancholy things; but the sea in the afternoon light 
was a more appealing picture; the wind had gone 
down, the Channel was crowded, the sails of the 
ships were white in the purple distance. The young 
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man had asked his companion (he had asked her 
before) when she was to come back to Jersey Villas, 
and she had said that she should probably stay at 
Dover another week. It was ‘dreadfully expensive, 
but it was doing the child all the good in the world, 
and if Miss Teagle could go up for some things she 
should probably be able to manage an extension. 
Earlier in the day she had said that she perhaps 
wouldn’t return to Jersey Villas at all, or only return 
to wind up her connection with Mrs. Bundy. At 
another moment she had spoken of an early date, an 
immediate reoccupation of the wonderful parlours. 
Baron saw that she had no plan, no real reasons, that 
she was vague and, in secret, worried and nervous, 
waiting for something that didn’t depend on herself. 
A silence of several minutes had fallen upon them 
while they watched the shining sails; to which Mrs. 
Ryves put an end by exclaiming abruptly, but with- 
out completing her sentence: “Oh, if you had come 
to tell me you had destroyed them —” 

“Those terrible papers? I like the way you talk 
about ‘destroying!’ You don’t even know what 
they-are..” 

“T don’t want to know; they put me into a state.” 

“What sort of a state?” 

“T don’t know; they haunt me.” 

“They haunted me; that was why, early one morn- 
ing, suddenly, I couldn’t keep my hands off them. I 
had told you I wouldn’t touch them. I had deferred 
to your whim, your superstition (what is it?) but at 
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last they got the better of me. I had lain awake 
all night threshing about, itching with curiosity. It 
made me ill; my own nerves (as I may say) were 
irritated, my capacity to work was gone. It had 
come over me in the small hours in the shape of an 
obsession, a fixed idea, that there was nothing in the 
ridiculous relics and that my exaggerated scruples 
were making a fool of me. It was ten to one they 
were rubbish, they were vain, they were empty; 
that they had been even a practical joke on the 
part of some weak-minded gentleman of leisure, the 
former possessor of the confounded davenport. The 
longer I hovered about them with such precautions 
the longer I was taken in, and the sooner I exposed 
their insignificance the sooner I should get back to 
my usual occupations. This conviction made my 
hand so uncontrollable that that morning before 
breakfast I broke one of the seals. It took me but 
a few minutes to perceive that the contents were not 
rubbish; the little bundle contained old letters — 
very curious old letters.” 

“T know —I know; ‘private and confidential.’ So 
you broke the other seals?” Mrs. Ryves looked at 
him with the strange apprehension he had seen in 
her eyes when she appeared at his door the moment 
after his discovery. 

“You know, of course, because I told you an hour 
later, though you would let me tell you very little.” 

Baron, as he met this queer gaze, smiled hard at 
her to prevent her guessing that he smarted with the 
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fine reproach conveyed in the tone of her last words; 
but she appeared able to guess everything, for she 
reminded him that she had not had to wait that 
morning till he came downstairs to know what had 
happened above, but had shown him at the moment 
how she had been conscious of it an hour before, 
had passed on her side the same tormented night as 
he, and had had to exert extraordinary self-command 
not to rush up to his rooms while the study of the 
open packets was going on. “ You're so sensitively 
organised and you’ve such mysterious powers that 
you're uncanny,” Baron declared. 

“T feel what takes place at a distance; that’s all.” 

“One would think somebody you liked was in 
danger.” 

“T told you that that was what was present to me 
the day I came up to see you.” 

“Oh, but you don’t like me so much as that,” 
Baron argued, laughing. 

She‘hesitated. “No; I don't know that Ido. 

“It must be for someone else—the other person 
concerned. The other day, however, you wouldn’t 
let me tell you that person’s name.” 

Mrs. Ryves, at this, rose quickly. ‘I don’t want 
to know it; it’s none of my business.” 

“No, fortunately, I don’t think it is,” Baron re- 
joined, walking with her along the Parade. She had 
Sidney by the hand now, and the young man was on 
the other side of her. They moved toward the sta- 
tion—she had offered to go part of the way. “But 
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with your miraculous gift it’s a wonder you haven’t 
divined.”’ 

“T only divine what I want,” said Mrs. Ryves. 

“That’s very convenient!” exclaimed Peter, to 
whom Sidney had presently come round again. 
“Only, being thus in the dark, it’s difficult to see 
your motive for wishing the papers destroyed.” 

Mrs. Ryves meditated, looking fixedly at the 
ground. “I thought you might do it to oblige me.” 

“Does it strike you that such an expectation, 
formed in such conditions, is reasonable?” 

Mrs. Ryves stopped short, and this time she turned 
on him the clouded clearness of her eyes. ‘‘ What 
do you mean to do with them?” 

It was Peter Baron’s turn to meditate, which he 
did, on the empty asphalt of the Parade (the “ sea- 
son,’ at Dover, was not yet), where their shadows 
were long in the afternoon light. He was under 
such a charm as he had never known, and he wanted 
immensely to be able to reply: “I'll do anything you 
like if you'll love me.” These words, however, 
would have represented a responsibility and have 
constituted what was vulgarly termed an offer. An 
offer of what? he quickly asked himself here, as he 
had already asked himself after making in spirit 
other awkward dashes in the same direction— of 
what but his poverty, his obscurity, his attempts that 
had come to nothing, his abilities for which there 
was nothing to show? Mrs. Ryves was not exactly 
a success, but she was a greater success than Peter 
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Baron. Poor as he was he hated the sordid (he 
knew she didn’t love it), and he felt small for talking 
of marriage. Therefore he didn’t put the question 
in the words it would have pleased him most to hear 
himself utter, but he compromised, with an angry ~ 
young pang, and said to her: “ What will you do for 
me if I put an end to them?” 

. She shook her head sadly — it was always her. pret- 
tiest movement. ‘I can promise nothing—oh, no, I 
can’t promise! We must part now,” she added. 
“You'll miss your train.” 

He looked at his watch, taking the hand she held 
out to him. She drew it away quickly, and nothing 
then was left him, before hurrying to the station, but 
to catch up Sidney and squeeze him till he uttered a 
little shriek. On the way back to town the situation 
struck him as grotesque. 


ve 


Ir tormented him so the next morning that after 
threshing it out a little further he felt he had some- 
thing of a grievance. Mrs. Ryves’s intervention had 
made him acutely uncomfortable, for she had taken 
the attitude of exerting pressure without, it appeared, 
recognising on his part an equal right. She had 
imposed herself as an influence, yet she held herself 
aloof as a participant ; there were things she looked 
to him to do for her, yet she could tell him of no 
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good that would come to him from the doing. She 
should either have had less to say or have been will- 
ing to’say more, and he asked himself why he should 
be the sport of her moods and her mysteries. He 
perceived her knack of punctual interference to be 
striking, but it was just this apparent infallibility 
that he resented. Why didn’t she set up at once 
as a professional clairvoyant and eke out her little 
income more successfully? In purely private life 
such a gift was disconcerting; her divinations, her 
evasions disturbed at any rate his own tranquillity. 
What disturbed it still further was that he received 
early in the day a visit from Mr. Locket, who, leav- 
ing him under no illusion as-to the grounds of such 
an honour, remarked as soon as he had got into the 
room or rather while he still panted on the second 
flight and the smudged little slavey held open Baron’s 
door, that he had taken up his young friend’s invita- 
tion to look at Sir Dominick Ferrand’s letters for 
himself. Peter drew them forth with a promptitude 
intended to show that he recognised the commercial 
character of the call and without attenuating the 
inconsequence of this departure from the last de- 
termination he had expressed to Mr. Locket. He 
showed his visitor the davenport and the hidden 
recess, and he smoked a cigarette, humming softly, 
with a sense of unwonted advantage and triumph, 
while the cautious editor sat silent and handled the 
papers. For all his caution Mr. Locket was unable 
to keep a warmer light out of his judicial eye as he 
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said to Baron at last with sociable brevity —a tone 
that took many things for granted: “T’ll take them 
home with me — they require much attention.” 

The young man looked at him a moment. “Do 
you think they’re genuine?” He didn’t mean to be 
mocking, he meant not to be; but the words sounded 
so to his own ear, and he could see that they pro- 
duced that effect on Mr. Locket. 

“T can’t in the least determine. I shall have to 
go into them at my leisure, and that’s why I ask you 
to lend them to me.” 

He had shuffled the papers together with a move- 
ment charged, while he spoke, with the air of being 
preliminary to that of thrusting them into a little 
black bag which he had brought with him and which, 
resting on the shelf of the davenport, struck Peter, 
who viewed it askance, as an object darkly editorial. 
It made our young man, somehow, suddenly appre- 
hensive; the advantage of which he had just been 
conscious was about to be transferred by a quiet 
process of legerdemain to a person who already had 
advantages enough. Baron, in short, felt a deep 
pang of anxiety; he couldn’t have said why. Mr. 
Locket took decidedly too many things for granted, 
and the explorer of Sir Dominick Ferrand’s irregu- 
larities remembered afresh how clear he had been 
after all about his indisposition to traffic in them. 
He asked his visitor to what end he wished to re- 
move the letters, since on the one hand there was no 
question now of the article in the Promiscuous which 
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was to reveal their existence, and on the other he 
himself, as their owner, had a thousand insurmount- 
able scruples about putting them into circulation. 

Mr. Locket looked over his spectacles as over the 
battlements of a fortress. ‘I’m not thinking of the 
end — I’m thinking of the beginning. A few glances 
have assured me that such documents ought to be 
submitted to some competent eye.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t show them to anyone!” Baron 
exclaimed. 

“You may think me presumptuous, but the eye 
that I venture to allude to in those terms —”’ 

“Ts the eye now fixed so terribly on me?” Peter 
laughingly interrupted. ‘Oh, it would be interest- 
ing, I confess, to know how they strike a man of your 
acuteness!’’ It had occurred to him that by such a 
concession he might endear himself to a literary um- 
pire hitherto implacable. There would be no question 
of his publishing Sir Dominick Ferrand, but he might, 
in due acknowledgment of services rendered, form the 
habit of publishing Peter Baron. ‘‘ How long would 
it be your idea to retain them?” he inquired, in a 
manner which, he immediately became aware, was 
what incited Mr. Locket to begin stuffing the papers 
into his bag. With this perception he came quickly 
closer and, laying his hand on the gaping receptacle, 
lightly drew its two lips together. In this way the 
two men stood for a few seconds, touching, almost in 
the attitude of combat, looking hard into each other’s 
eyes. 
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The tension was quickly relieved however by the 
surprised flush which mantled on Mr. Locket’s brow. 
He fell back a few steps with an injured dignity that 
might have been a protest against physical violence. 
“Really, my dear young sir, your attitude is tanta- 
mount to an accusation of intended bad faith. Do 
you think I want to steal the confounded things?” 
In reply to such a challenge Peter could only hastily 
declare that he was guilty of no discourteous sus- 
picion — he only wanted a limit named, a pledge of 
every precaution against accident. Mr. Locket ad- 
mitted the justice of the demand, assured him he 
would restore the property within three days, and 
completed, with Peter’s assistance, his little arrange- 
ments for removing it discreetly. When he was 
ready, his treacherous reticule distended with its 
treasures, he gave a lingering look at the inscrutable 
davenport. ‘It’s how they ever got into that thing 
that puzzles one’s brain!” 

“There was some concatenation of circumstances 
that would doubtless seem natural enough if it were 
explained, but that one would have to remount the 
stream of time to ascertain. To one course I have 
definitely made up my mind: not to make any state- 
ment or any inquiry at the shop. I simply accept 
the mystery,” said Peter, rather grandly. 

“That would be thought a cheap escape if you 
were to put it into a story,” Mr. Locket smiled. 

“Yes, I shouldn’t offer the story to you. I shall 
be impatient till I see my papers again,” the young 
man called out, as his visitor hurried downstairs. 
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That evening, by the last delivery, he received, 
under the Dover postmark, a letter that was not from 
Miss Teagle. It was a slightly confused but alto- 
gether friendly note, written that morning after break- 
fast, the ostensible purpose of which was to thank 
him for the amiability of his visit, to express regret 
at any appearance the writer might have had of 
meddling with what didn’t concern her, and to let 
him know that the evening before, after he had left 
her, she had in a moment of inspiration got hold of 
the tail of a really musical idea—a perfect accom- 
paniment for the song he had so kindly given her. 
She had scrawled, as a specimen, a few bars at the 
end of her note, mystic, mocking musical signs which 
had no sense for her correspondent. The whole let- 
ter testified to a restless but rather pointless desire to 
remain in communication with him. In answering her, 
however, which he did that night before going to bed, 
it was on this bright possibility of their collaboration, 
its advantages for the future of each of them, that 
Baron principally expatiated. He spoke of this future 
with an eloquence of which he would have defended 
the sincerity, and drew of it a picture extravagantly 
rich. The next morning, as he was about to settle 
himself to tasks for some time terribly neglected, 
with a sense that after all it was rather a relief not to 
be sitting so close to Sir Dominick Ferrand, who had 
become dreadfully distracting ; at the very moment at 
which he habitually addressed his preliminary invoca- 
tion to the muse, he was agitated by the arrival of a 
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telegram which proved to be an urgent request from 
Mr. Locket that he would immediately come down 
and see him. This represented, for poor Baron, 
whose funds were very.low, another morning sacri- 
ficed, but somehow it didn’t even occur to him that 
he might impose his own time upon the editor of the 
Promiscuous, the keeper of the keys of renown. He 
had some of the plasticity of the raw contributor. 
He gave the muse another holiday, feeling she was 
really ashamed to take it, and in course of time found 
himself in Mr. Locket’s own chair at Mr. Locket’s 
own table — so much nobler an expanse than the slip- 
pery slope of the davenport — considering with quick 
intensity, in the white flash of certain words just 
brought out by his host, the quantity of happiness, 
of emancipation that might reside in a hundred 
pounds. 

Yes, that was what it meant: Mr. Locket, in the 
twenty-four hours, had discovered so much in Sir 
Dominick’s literary remains that his visitor found him 
primed with an offer. A hundred pounds would be 
paid him that day, that minute, and no questions | 
would be either asked or answered. “TI take all the 
risks, I take all the risks,” the editor of the Promis- 
cuous repeated. The letters were out on the table, 
Mr. Locket was on the hearthrug, like an orator on a 
platform, and Peter, under the influence of his sudden 
ultimatum, had dropped, rather weakly, into the seat 
which happened to be nearest and which, as he be- 
came conscious it moved on a pivot, he whirled round 
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so as to enable himself to look at his tempter with an 
eye intended to be cold. What surprised him most 
was to find Mr. Locket taking exactly the line about 
the expediency of publication which he would have 
expected Mr. Locket not to take. “ Hush it all up; 
a barren scandal, an offence that can’t be remedied, 
is the thing in the world that least justifies an air- 
ing —’”’ some such line as that was the line he would 
have thought natural to a man whose life was spent 
in weighing questions of propriety and who had only 
the other day objected, in the light of this virtue, to 
a work of the most disinterested art. But the author 
of that incorruptible masterpiece had put his finger 
on the place in saying to his interlocutor on the occa- 
sion of his last visit that, if given to the world in the 
pages of the Promiscuous, Sir Dominick’s aberrations 
would sell the edition. It was not necessary for Mr. 
Locket to reiterate to his young friend his phrase 
about their making a sensation. If he wished to pur- 
chase the “rights,” as theatrical people said, it was not 
to protect a celebrated name or to lock them up ina 
cupboard. That formula of Baron’s covered all the 
ground, and one edition was a low estimate of the 
probable performance of the magazine. 

Peter left the letters behind him and, on withdraw- 
ing from the editorial presence, took a long walk on 
the Embankment. His impressions were at war with 
each other — he was flurried by possibilities of which 
he yet denied the existence. He had consented 
to trust Mr. Locket with the papers a day or two 
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longer, till he should have thought out the terms on 
which he might —in the event of certain occurrences 
— be induced to dispose of them. A hundred pounds 
were not this gentleman’s last word, nor perhaps was 
mere unreasoning intractability Peter's own. He 
sighed as he took no note of the pictures made by 
barges — sighed because it all might mean money. 
He needed money bitterly; he owed it in disquieting 
quarters. Mr. Locket had put it before him that he 
had a high responsibility —that he might vindicate 
the disfigured truth, contribute a chapter to the his- 
tory of England. “You haven’t a right to suppress 
such momentous facts,” the hungry little editor had 
declared, thinking how the series (he would spread it 
into three numbers) would be the talk of the town. 
If Peter had money he might treat himself to ardour, 
to bliss. Mr. Locket had said, no doubt justly 
enough, that there were ever so many questions one 
would have to meet should one venture to play so 
daring a game. These questions, embarrassments, 
dangers — the danger, for instance, of the cropping-up 
of some lurking litigious relative—he would take 
over unreservedly and bear the brunt of dealing with. 
It was to be remembered that the papers were dis- 
credited, vitiated by their childish pedigree; such a 
preposterous origin, suggesting, as he had hinted be- 
fore, the feeble ingenuity of a third-rate novelist, was 
a thing he should have to place himself at the positive 
disadvantage of being silent about. He would rather 
give no account of the matter at all than expose him- 
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self to the ridicule that such a story would infallibly 
excite. Couldn’t one see them in advance, the clever, 
taunting things the daily and weekly papers would 
say? Peter Baron had his guileless side, but he felt, 
as he worried with a stick that betrayed him the 
granite parapets of the Thames, that he was not such 
a fool as not to know how Mr. Locket would “work” 
the mystery of his marvellous find. Nothing could 
help it on better with the public than the impenetra- 
bility of the secret attached to it. If Mr. Locket 
should only be able to kick up dust enough over the 
circumstances that had guided his hand his fortune 
would literally be made. Peter thought a hundred 
pounds a low bid, yet he wondered how the Promis- 
cuous could bring itself to offer such a sum—so large 
it loomed in the light of literary remuneration as 
hitherto revealed to our young man. The explana- 
tion of this anomaly was of course that the editor 
shrewdly saw a dozen ways of getting lis money back. 
There would be in the “sensation,” at a later stage, 
the making of a book in large type — the book of the 
hour; and the profits of this scandalous volume or, 
if one preferred the name, this reconstruction, before 
an impartial posterity, of a great historical humbug, 
the sum “ down,” in other words, that any lively pub- 
lisher would give for it, figured vividly in Mr. Locket’s 
calculations. It was therefore altogether an oppor- 
tunity of dealing at first hand with the lively publisher 
that Peter was invited to forego. Peter gave a 
masterful laugh, rejoicing in his heart that, on the 
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spot, in the vepazre he had lately quitted, he had not 
been tempted by a figure that would have approxi- 
mately represented the value of his property. It was 
a good job, he mentally added as he turned his face 
homeward, that there was so little likelihood of his 
having to struggle with that particular pressure. 


VI. 


When, half an hour later, he approached Jersey 
Villas, he noticed that the house-door was open; 
then, as he reached the gate, saw it make a frame 
for an unexpected presence. Mrs. Ryves, in her 
bonnet and jacket, looked out from it as if she were 
expecting something —as if she had been passing 
to and fro to watch. Yet when he had expressed 
to her that it was a delightful welcome she replied 
that she had only thought there might possibly be 
a cab in sight. He offered to go and look for one, 
upon which it appeared that after all she was not, as 
yet at least, in need. He went back with her into 
her sitting-room, where she let him know that within 
a couple of days she had seen clearer what was best; 
she had determined to quit Jersey Villas and had 
come up to take away her things, which she had just 
been packing and getting together. 

“I wrote you last night a charming letter in 
answer to yours,” Baron said. ‘ You didn’t mention 
in yours that you were coming up.” 
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“Tt wasn’t your answer that brought me. _ It 
hadn’t arrived when I came away.” 

“You'll see when you get back that my letter is 
charming.” 

“T daresay.” Baron had observed that the room 
was not, as she had intimated, in confusion — Mrs. 
Ryves’s preparations for departure were not striking. 
She saw him look round and, standing in front of the 
fireless grate with her hands behind her, she sud- 
denly asked: “Where have you come from now?” 

“From an interview with a literary friend.” 

“What are you concocting between you?”’ 

“Nothing at all. We've fallen out—we don’t 
agree?’ 

“Ts he a publisher?” 

|= Fe’s-an editor.” 

“Well, I’m glad you don’t agree. I don’t know’ 
what he wants, but, whatever it is, don’t do it.” 

“He must do what / want!” said Baron. 

“ And what’s that?” 

“Oh, [ll tell you when he has done it!” Baron 
begged her to let him hear the “musical idea” she 
had mentioned in her letter; on which she took off 
her hat and jacket and, seating herself at her piano, 
gave him, with a sentiment of which the very first 
notes thrilled him, the accompaniment of his song. 
She phrased the words with her sketchy sweetness, 
and he sat there as if he had been held in a velvet 
vise, throbbing with the emotion, irrecoverable ever 
after in its freshness, of the young artist in the 
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presence for the first time of “ production” — the 
proofs of his book, the hanging of his picture, the 
rehearsal of his play. When she had finished he 
asked again for the same delight, and then for more 
music and for more; it did him such a world of good, 
kept him quiet and safe, smoothed out the creases of 
his spirit. She dropped her own experiments and 
gave him immortal things, and he lounged there, 
pacified and charmed, feeling the mean little room 
grow large and vague and happy possibilities come 
back. Abruptly, at the piano, she called out to him: 
“Those papers of yours—the letters you found — 
are not in the house?” 

“No, they’re not in the house.” 

“IT was sure of it! No matter—it’s all right!” 
she added. She herself was pacified —trouble was 
a false note. Later he was on the point of asking 
her how she knew the objects she had mentioned 
were not in the ‘house; but he let it passaeeiae 
subject was a profitless riddle—a puzzle that grew 
grotesquely bigger, like some monstrosity seen in the 
darkness, as one opened one’s eyes to it. He closed 
his eyes —he wanted another vision. Besides, she 
had shown him that she had extraordinary senses — 
her explanation would have: been stranger than the 
fact. Moreover they had other things to talk about, 
in particular the question of her putting off her 
return to Dover till the morrow and dispensing mean- 
while with the valuable protection of Sidney. This 
was indeed but another face of the question of her 
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dining with him somewhere that evening (where 
else should she dine?)— accompanying him, for in- 
stance, just for an hour of Bohemia, in their deadly 
respectable lives, to a jolly little place in Soho. Mrs. 
Ryves declined to have her life abused, but in fact, 
at the proper moment, at the jolly little place, to 
which she did accompany him — it dealt in macaroni 
and Chianti—the pair put their elbows on the 
crumpled cloth and, face to face, with their little 
emptied coffee-cups pushed away and the young 
man’s cigarette lighted by her command, became 
increasingly confidential. They went afterwards to 
the theatre, in cheap places, and came home in 
“busses”? and under umbrellas. 

On the way back Peter Baron turned something 
over: in his mind as he had never turned anything 
before; it was the question of whether, at the end, 
she would let him come into her sitting-room for five 
minutes. He felt on this point a passion of suspense 
and impatience, and yet for what would it be but to 
tell her how poor he was? This was literally the 
moment to say it, so supremely depleted had the 
hour of Bohemia left him. Even Bohemia was too 
expensive, and yet in the course of the day his whole 
‘temper on the subject of certain fitnesses had changed. 
At Jersey Villas (it was near midnight, and Mrs. Ryves, 
scratching a light for her glimmering taper, had said: 
“Oh, yes, come in for a minute if you like!’”’), in her 
precarious parlour, which was indeed, after the bril- 
liances of the evening, a return to ugliness and truth, 
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she let him stand while he explained that he had cer- 
tainly everything in the way of fame and fortune 
still to gain, but that youth and love and faith and 
energy —to say nothing of her supreme dearness — 
were all on his side. Why, if one’s beginnings were 
rough, should one add to the hardness of the condi- 
tions by giving up the dream which, if she would only 
hear him out, would make just the blessed difference? 
Whether Mrs. Ryves heard him out or not is a cir- 
cumstance as to which this chronicle happens to be 
silent; but after he had got possession of both her 
hands and breathed into her face for a moment all 
the intensity of his tenderness —in the relief and joy 
of utterance he felt it carry him like a rising flood — 
she checked him with better reasons, with a cold, 
sweet afterthought in which he felt there was some- 
thing deep. Her procrastinating head-shake was 
prettier than ever, yet it had never meant so many 
fears and pains —impossibilities and memories, inde- 
pendences and pieties, anda sort of uncomplaining ache 
for the ruin of a friendship that had been happy. She 
had liked him—dif she hadn’t she wouldn’t have let 
him think so!—but she protested that she had not, 
in the odious vulgar sense, “encouraged” him. More- 
over she couldn’t talk of such things in that place, at 
that hour, and she begged him not to make her regret 
her good-nature in staying over. There were pecu- 
liarities in her position, considerations insurmountable. 
She got rid of him with kind and confused words, 
and afterwards, in the dull, humiliated night, he felt 
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that he had been put in his place. Women in her 
situation, women who after having really loved and 
lost, usually lived on into the new dawns in which old 
ghosts steal away. But there was something in his 
whimsical neighbour that struck him as terribly in- 
vulnerable. 


Vii: 


“Tve had time to look a little further into what 
we're prepared to do, and I find the case is one in 
which I should consider the advisability of going to 
an extreme length,” said Mr. Locket. Jersey Villas 
the next morning had had the privilege of again 
receiving the editor of the Promiscuous, and he sat 
once more at the davenport, where the bone of con- 
tention, in the shape of a large, loose heap of papers 
that showed how much they had been handled, was 
placed well in view. ‘We shall see our way to offer- 
ing you three hundred, but we shouldn’t, I must 
positively assure you, see it a single step further.” 

Peter Baron, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
with his hands in his pockets, crept softly about the 
room, repeating, below his breath and with inflections 
that for his own sake he endeavoured to make humor- 
ous: “ Three hundred — three hundred.” His state 
of mind was far from hilarious, for he felt poor and 
sore and disappointed; but he wanted to prove to 
himself that he was gallant— was made, in general 
and in particular, of undiscourageable stuff. The 
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first thing he had been aware of on stepping into his 
front room was that a four-wheeled cab, with Mrs. 
Ryves’s luggage upon it, stood at the door of No. 3. 
Permitting himself, behind his curtain, a pardonable 
peep, he saw the mistress of his thoughts come out 
of the house, attended by Mrs. Bundy, and take her 
place in the modest vehicle. After this his eyes 
rested for a long time on the sprigged cotton back of 
the landlady, who kept bobbing at the window of the 
cab an endlessly moralising old head. Mrs. Ryves 
had really taken flight— he had made Jersey Villas 
impossible for her — but Mrs. Bundy, with a magna- 
nimity unprecedented in the profession, seemed to 
express a belief in the purity of her motives. Baron 
felt that his own separation had been, for the present 
at least, effected; every instinct of delicacy prompted 
him to stand back. 

Mr. Locket talked a long time, and Peter Baron 
listened and waited. He reflected that his willingness 
to listen would probably excite hopes in his visitor — 
hopes which he himself was ready to contemplate 
without a scruple. He felt no pity for Mr. Locket 
and had no consideration for his suspense or for his 
possible illusions; he only felt sick and forsaken and 
in want of comfort and of money. Yet it was a kind 
of outrage to his dignity to have the knife held to his 
throat, and he was irritated above all by the ground 
on which Mr. Locket put the question —the ground 
of a service rendered to historical truth. It might 
be—he wasn’t clear; it might be—the question 
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was deep, too deep, probably, for his wisdom ; at any 
rate he had to control himself not to interrupt angrily 
such dry, interested palaver, the false voice of com- 
merce and of cant. He stared tragically out of the 
window and saw the stupid rain begin to fall; the 
' day was duller even than his own soul, and Jersey 
Villas looked so sordidly hideous that it was no 
wonder Mrs. Ryves couldn’t endure them. Hideous 
as they were he should have to tell Mrs. Bundy in 
the course of the day that he was obliged to seek 
humbler quarters. Suddenly he interrupted Mr. 
imocket; he observed-to him: “J take it that if I 
‘should make you this concession the hospitality of 
the Promiscuous would be by that very fact unre- 
strictedly secured to me.” 

Mr. Locket stared. ‘“‘ Hospitality — secured?” He 
thumbed the proposition as if it were a hard peach. 

“T mean that of course you wouldn’t—in courtsey, 
in gratitude — keep on declining my things.” 

“JT should give them my best attention—as I’ve 
always done in the past.” 

Peter Baron hesitated. It was a case in which 
there would have seemed to be some chance for the 
ideally shrewd aspirant in such an advantage as he 
possessed; but after a moment the blood rushed into 
his face with the shame of the idea of pleading for 
his productions in the name of anything but their 
merit. It was as if he had stupidly uttered evil of 
them. Nevertheless he added the interrogation: 
“Would you for instance publish my little story ?”’ 
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‘“‘The one I read (and objected to some features 
of) the other day? Do you mean—a—vwith the 
alteration ?”” Mr. Locket continued. 

“Oh, no, I mean utterly without it. The pages 
you want altered contain, as I explained to you very 
lucidly, I think, the very vazson @étre of the work, 
and it would therefore, it seems to me, be an imbe- 
cility of the first magnitude to cancel them.” Peter 
had really renounced all hope that his critic would 
understand what he meant, but, under favour of cir- 
cumstances, he couldn’t forbear to taste the luxury, 
which probably never again would come within his 
reach, of being really plain, for one wild moment, 
with an editor. 

Mr. Locket gave a constrained smile. “Think of 
the scandal, Mr. Baron.” 

“But isn’t this other scandal just what you're 
going in for?” 

“Tt will be a great public service.” 

“You mean it will be a big scandal, whereas my 
poor story would be a very small one, and that it’s 
only out of a big one that money’s to be made.” 

Mr. Locket got up—he too had his dignity to vin- 
dicate. ‘Such a sum as I offer you ought really to 
be an offset against all claims.” 

“Very good—TI don’t mean to make any, since you 
don’t really care for what I write. I take note of 
your offer,” Peter pursued, “and I engage to give 
you to-night (in a few words left by my own hand at 
your house) my absolutely definite and final reply.” 
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Mr. Locket’s movements, as he hovered near the 
relics of the eminent statesman, were those of some 
feathered parent fluttering over a threatened nest. 
If he had brought his huddled brood back with him 
this morning it was because he had felt sure enough 
of closing the bargain to be able to be graceful. He 
kept a glittering eye on the papers and remarked 
that he was afraid that before leaving them he must 
elicit some assurance that in the meanwhile Peter 
would not place them in any other hands. Peter, at 
this, gave a laugh of harsher cadence than he in- 
tended, asking, justly enough, on what privilege his 
visitor rested such a demand and why he himself 
was disqualified from offering his wares to the 
highest bidder. ‘Surely you wouldn’t hawk such 
things about?” cried Mr. Locket; but before Baron 
had time to retort cynically he added: “I'll publish 
your little story.” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

“T’ll publish anything you'll send me,” Mr. Locket 
continued, as he went out. Peter had before this 
virtually given his word that for the letters he would 
treat only with the Promiscuous. 

The young man passed, during a portion of the 
rest of the day, the strangest hours of his life. Yet 
he thought of them afterwards not as a phase of 
temptation, though they had been full of the emotion 
that accompanies an intense vision of alternatives. 
The struggle was already over; it seemed to him that, 
poor as he was, he was not poor enough to take Mr. 
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Locket’s money. He looked at the opposed courses 
with the self-possession of a man who has chosen, 
but this self-possession was in itself the most ex- 
quisite of excitements. -It was really a high revul- 
sion and a sort of noble pity. He seemed indeed to 
have his finger upon the pulse of history and to be 
in the secret of the gods. He had them all in his 
hand, the tablets and the scales and the torch. He 
couldn’t keep a character together, but he might 
easily pull one to pieces. That would be “creative 
work” of a kind—he could reconstruct the charac- 
ter less pleasingly, could show an unknown side of 
it. Mr. Locket had had a good deal to say about 
responsibility ; and responsibility in truth sat there 
with him all the morning, while he revolved in his 
narrow cage and, watching the crude spring rain on 
the windows, thought of the dismalness to which, at 
Dover, Mrs. Ryves was going back. This influence 
took in fact the form, put on the physiognomy of poor 
Sir Dominick Ferrand; he was at present as per- 
ceptible in it, as coldly and strangely personal, as if 
he had been a haunting ghost and had risen beside 
his own old hearthstone. Our friend was accustomed 
to his company and indeed had spent so many hours 
in it of late, following him up at the museum and 
comparing his different portraits, engravings and 
lithographs, in which there seemed to be conscious, 
pleading eyes for the betrayer, that their queer in- 
timacy had grown as close as an embrace. Sir Dom- 
inick was very dumb, but he was terrible in his 
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dependence, and Peter would not have encouraged 
him by so much curiosity nor reassured him by so 
much deference had it not been for the young man’s 
complete acceptance of the impossibility of getting out 
of a tight place by exposing an individual. It didn’t 
matter that the individual was dead; it didn’t matter 
that he was dishonest. Peter felt him sufficiently 
alive to suffer; he perceived the rectification of 
history so conscientiously desired by Mr. Locket to 
be somehow for himself not an imperative task. It 
had come over him too definitely that in a case where 
one’s success was to hinge upon an act of extradi- 
tion it would minister most to an easy conscience 
to let the success go. No, no—even should he be 
starving he couldn’t make money out of Sir Dom- 
inick’s disgrace. He was almost surprised at the 
violence of the horror with which, as he shuffled 
mournfully about, the idea of any such profit in- 
spired him. What was Sir Dominick to him after 
all? He wished he had never come across him. 

In one of his brooding pauses at the window—the 
window out of which never again apparently should 
he see Mrs. Ryves glide across the little garden with 
the step for which he had liked her from the first— 
he became aware that the rain was about to intermit 
and the sun to make some grudging amends. This 
was a sign that he might go out; he had a vague 
perception that there were things to be done. He 
had work to look for, and a cheaper lodging, and a 
new idea (every idea he had ever cherished had left 
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him), in addition to which the promised little word 
was to be dropped at Mr. Locket’s door. He looked 
at his watch and was surprised at the hour, for he 
had nothing but a heartache to show for so much 
time. He would have to dress quickly, but as he 
passed to his bedroom his eye was caught by the 
little pyramid of letters which Mr. Locket had con- 
structed on his davenport. They startled him and, 
staring at them, he stopped for an instant, half- 
amused, half-annoyed at their being still in existence. 
He had so completely destroyed them in spirit that 
he had taken the act for granted, and he was now 
reminded of the orderly stages of which an intention 
must consist to be sincere. Baron went at the papers 
with all his sincerity, and at his empty grate (where 
there lately had been no fire and he had only to 
remove a horrible ornament of tissue-paper dear to 
Mrs. Bundy) he burned the collection with infinite 
method. It made him feel happier to watch the 
worst pages turn to illegible ashes—if happiness 
be the right word to apply to his sense, in the proc- 
ess, of something so crisp and crackling that it sug- 
gested the death-rustle of bank-notes. 

When ten minutes later he came back into his 
sitting-room, he seemed to himself oddly, unex- 
pectedly in the presence of a bigger view. It was as 
if some interfering mass had been so displaced that 
he could see more sky and more country. Yet the 
opposite houses were naturally still there, and if the 
grimy little place looked lighter it was doubtless only 
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because the rain had indeed stopped and the sun 
was pouring in. Peter went to the window to open 
it to the altered air, and in doing so beheld at the 
garden gate the humble “ growler” in which a few 
hours before he had seen Mrs. Ryves take her 
-departure. It was unmistakable —he remembered 
the knock-kneed white horse; but this made the 
fact that his friend’s luggage no longer surmounted 
it only the more mystifying. Perhaps the cabman 
had already removed the luggage — he was now on 
his box smoking the short pipe that derived relish 
from inaction paid for. As Peter turned into the 
room again his ears caught a knock at his own door, 
a knock explained, as soon as he had responded, by 
the hard breathing of Mrs. Bundy. 

“ Please, sir, it’s to say she’ve come back.” 

“What has she come back for?” Baron’s ques- 
tion sounded ungracious, but his heartache had given 
another throb, and he felt a dread of another wound. 
It was like a practical joke. 

“J think it’s for you, sir,’ said Mrs. Bundy. 
‘She'll see you for a moment, if you'll be so good, 
in the old place.” 

Peter followed his hostess downstairs, and Mrs. 
Bundy ushered him, with her company flourish, into 
the apartment she had fondly designated. 

“JT went away this morning, and I’ve only re- 
turned for an instant,” said Mrs. Ryves, as soon as 
Mrs. Bundy had closed the door. He saw that she 
was different now; something had happened that 
had made her indulgent. 
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“Have you been all the way to Dover and back?” 

“No, but I’ve been to Victoria. I’ve left my lug- 
gage there — I’ve been driving about.” 

“T hope you’ve enjoyed it.” 

“Very much. I’ve been to see Mr. Morrish.” 

“Mr. Morrish?” 

“ The musical publisher. I showed him our song. 
I played it for him, and he’s delighted with it. He 
declares it’s just the thing. He has given me fifty 
pounds. I think he believes in us,’ Mrs. Ryves 
went on, while Baron stared at the wonder — too 
sweet to be safe, it seemed to him as yet—of her 
standing there again before him and speaking of 
what they had in common. “ Fifty pounds! fifty 
pounds!” she exclaimed, fluttering at him her happy 
cheque. She had come back, the first thing, to tell 
him, and of course his share of the money would be 
the half. She was rosy, jubilant, natural, she chat- 
tered like a happy woman. She said they must do 
more, ever so much more. Mr. Morrish had practi- 
cally promised he would take anything that was as 
good as that. She had kept her cab because she 
was going to Dover; she couldn’t leave the others 
alone. It was a vehicle infirm and inert, but Baron, 
after a little, appreciated its pace, for she had con- 
sented to his getting in with her and driving, this 
time in earnest, to Victoria. She had only come to 
tell him the good news — she repeated this assurance 
more than once. They talked of it so profoundly 
that it drove everything else for the time out of his 
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head — his duty to Mr. Locket, the remarkable sac- 
rifice he had just achieved, and even the odd coinci- 
dence, matching with the oddity of all the others, of 
her having reverted to the house again, as if with 
one of her famous divinations, at the very moment 
the trumpery papers, the origin really of their inti- 
macy, had ceased to exist. But she, on her side, also 
had evidently forgotten the trumpery papers: she 
never mentioned them again, and Peter Baron never 
boasted of what he had done with them. He was 
silent for a while, from curiosity to see if her fine 
nerves had really given her a hint; and then later, 
when it came to be a question of his permanent atti- 
tude, he was silent, prodigiously, religiously, tremu- 
lously silent, in consequence of an extraordinary 
conversation that he had with her. 

This conversation took place at Dover, when he 
went down to give her the money for which, at Mr. 
Morrish’s bank, he had exchanged the cheque she 
had left with him. That cheque, or rather certain 
things it represented, had made somehow all the 
difference in their relations. The difference was 
huge, and Baron could think of nothing but this 
confirmed vision of their being able to work fruitfully 
together that would account for so rapid a change. 
She didn’t talk of impossibilities now —she didn’t 
seem to want to stop him off; only when, the day 
following his arrival at Dover with the fifty pounds . 
(he had after all to agree to share them with her — 
he couldn’t expect her to take a present of money 
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from him), he returned to the question over which 
they had had their little scene the night they dined 
together — on this occasion (he had brought a port- 
manteau and he was staying) she mentioned that 
there was something very particular she had it on 
her conscience to tell him before letting him commit 
himself. There dawned in her face as she approached 
the subject a light of warning that frightened. him; 
it was charged with something so strange that for 
an instant he held his breath. This flash of ugly 
possibilities passed however, and it was with the 
gesture of taking still tenderer possession of her, 
checked indeed by the grave, important way she held 
up a finger, that he answered: “ Tell me everything 
— tell me!” 

“You must know what I am—who I am; you 
must know especially what I’m not! There’s a name 
for it, a hideous, cruel name. It’s not my fault! 
Others have known, I’ve had to speak of it—it has 
made a great difference in my life. Surely you must 
have guessed!” she went on, with the thinnest quaver 
of irony, letting him now take her hand, which felt 
as cold as her hard duty. “Don’t you see I’ve no 
belongings, no relations, no friends, nothing at all, in 
all the world, of my own? I was only a poor girl.” 

“A poor girl?” Baron was mystified, touched, 
distressed, piecing dimly together what she meant, 
but feeling, in a great surge of pity, that it was only 
something more to love her for. 

“My mother — my poor mother,” said Mrs. Ryves. 
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She paused with this, and through gathering tears 
her eyes met his as if to plead with him to under- 
stand. He understood, and drew her closer, but she 
kept herself free still, to continue: “She was a poor 
girl — she was only a governess; she was alone, she 
thought he loved her. He did —lI think it was the 
only happiness she ever knew. But she died of it.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you tell me—it’s so grand of 
you!” Baron murmured. “ Then— your father?” 
He hesitated, as if with his hands on old wounds. 

“ He had his own troubles, but he was kind to her. 
It was all misery and folly ——he was married. He 
wasn’t happy—there were good reasons, I believe, 
for that. I know it from letters, I know it from a 
person who’s dead. Everyone is dead now — it’s too 
far off. That’s the only good thing. He was very 
kind to me; I remember him, though I didn’t know 
then, as a little girl, who he was. He put me with 
- some very good people —he did what he could for 
me. I think, later, his wife knew—a lady who came 
to see me once after his death. I was a very little 
girl, but I remember many things. What he could 
he did—something that helped me afterwards, 
something that helps me now. I think of him with a 
strange pity —I see him!” said Mrs. Ryves, with the 
faint past in her eyes. “ You mustn’t say anything 
against him,” she added, gently and gravely. 

“ Never— never; for he has only made it more 
of a rapture to care for you.” 

“You must wait, you must think; we must wait 
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together,’ she went on. ‘ You can’t tell, and you 
must give me time. Now that you know, it’s all 
right; but you had to know. Doesn’t it make us 
better friends?” asked Mrs. Ryves, with a tired smile 
which had the effect -of putting the whole story fur- 
ther and further away. The next moment, however, 
she added quickly, as if with the sense that it 
couldn’t be far enough: ‘“ You don’t know, you can’t 
judge, you must let it settle. Think of it, think of 
it; oh you will, and leave it so. I must have time 
myself, oh I must! Yes, you must believe me.” 

She turned away from him, and he remained look- 
ing at her a moment. “Ah, how I shall work for 
you!” he exclaimed. 

“You must work for yourself; I'll help you.” 
Her eyes had met his eyes again, and she added,’ 
hesitating, thinking: ‘“ You had better know, per- 
haps, who he was.” 

Baron shook his head, smiling confidently. “TI 
don’t care a straw.” 

“T do—a little. He was a great man.” 

“There must indeed have been some good in him.” 

“He was a high celebrity. You've often heard 
of him.” 

Baron wondered an instant. “I’ve no doubt you’re 
a princess!” he said with a laugh. She made him 
nervous. 

“T’m not ashamed of him. He was Sir Dominick 
Ferrand.” 


Baron saw in her face, in a few seconds, that she 
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had seen something in his. He knew that he stared, 
then turned pale; it had the effect of a powerful 
shock. He was cold for an instant, as he had just 
found her, with the sense of danger, the confused 
horror of having dealt a blow. .But the blood rushed 
back to its courses with his still quicker consciousness 
of safety, and he could make out, as he recovered 
his balance, that his emotion struck her simply as a 
violent surprise. _He gave a muffled murmur: “ Ah, 
it’s you, my beloved!” which lost itself as he drew 
her close and held her long, in the intensity of his 
embrace and the wonder of his escape. It took more 
than a minute for him to say over to himself often 
enough, with his hidden face: ‘Ah, she must never, 
never know!” 

She never knew; she only learned, when she asked 
him casually, that he had in fact destroyed the old 
documents she had had such a comic caprice about. 
The sensibility, the curiosity they had had the queer 
privilege of exciting in her had lapsed with the event 
as irresponsibly as they had arisen, and she appeared 
to have forgotten, or rather to attribute now to other 
causes, the agitation and several of the odd incidents 
that accompanied them. They naturally gave Peter 
Baron rather more to think about, much food, indeed, 
for clandestine meditation, some of which, in spite of 
the pains he took not to be caught, was noted by his 
friend and interpreted, to his knowledge, as depres- 
sion produced by the long probation she succeeded 
in imposing on him. He was more patient than she 
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could guess, with all her guessing, for if he was put to 
the proof she herself was not left undissected. It 
came back to him again and again that if the docu- 
ments he had burned proved anything they proved 
that Sir Dominick Ferrand’s human errors were not all 
of one order. The woman he loved was the daughter 
of her father, he couldn’t get over that. What was 
more to the point was that as he came to know her 
better and better — for they did work together under 
Mr. Morrish’s protection — his affection was a quantity 
still less to be neglected. He sometimes wondered, in 
the light of her general straightness (their marriage 
had brought out even more than he believed there was 
of it) whether the relics in the davenport were genu- 
ine. That piece of furniture is still almost as useful 
to him as Mr. Morrish’s patronage. There is a tre- 
mendous run, as this gentlemen calls it, on several of 
their songs. Baron nevertheless still tries his hand 
also at prose, and his offerings are now not always 
declined by the magazines. But he has never ap- 
proached the Promiscuous again. This periodical 
published in due course a highly eulogistic study of 
the remarkable career of Sir Dominick Ferrand. 
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“IT WONDERED whether you wouldn’t read it to 
me,” said Mrs. Alsager, as they lingered a little near 
the fire before he took leave. She looked down at 
the fire sideways, drawing her dress away from it 
and making her proposal with a shy sincerity that 
added to her charm. Her charm was always great 
for Allan Wayworth, and the whole air of her house, 
which was simply a sort of distillation of herself, so 
soothing, so beguiling that he always made several 
false starts before departure. He had spent some 
such good hours there, had forgotten, in her warm, 
golden drawing-room, so much of the loneliness and 
so many of the worries of his life, that it had come 
to be the immediate answer to his longings, the cure 
for his aches, the harbour of refuge from his storms. 
His tribulations were not unprecedented, and some 
of his advantages, if of a usual kind, were marked 
in degree, inasmuch as he was very clever for one so 
young, and very independent for one so poor. He 
was eight-and-twenty, but he had lived a good deal 
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and was full of ambitions and curiosities and dis- 
appointments. The opportunity to talk of some of 
these in Grosvenor Place corrected perceptibly the 
immense inconvenience of London. This inconven- 
ience took for him principally the line of insensibility 
to Allan Wayworth’s literary form. He had a liter- 
ary form, or he thought he had, and her intelligent 
recognition of the circumstance was the sweetest 
consolation Mrs. Alsager could have administered. 
She was even more literary and more artistic than 
he, inasmuch as he could often work off his overflow 
(this was his occupation, his profession), while the 
generous woman, abounding in happy thoughts, but 
inedited and unpublished, stood there in the rising 
tide like the nymph of a fountain in the plash of the 
marble basin. 

The year before, in a big newspapery house, he 
had found himself next her at dinner, and they had 
converted the intensely material hour into a feast of 
reason. There was no motive for her asking him to 
come to see her but that, she liked him, which it was 
the more agreeable to him to perceive as he per- 
ceived at the same time that she was exquisite. She 
was enviably free to act upon her likings, and it made 
Wayworth feel less unsuccessful to infer that for the 
moment he happened to be one of them. He kept 
the revelation to himself, and indeed there was noth- 
ing to turn his head in the kindness of a kind woman. 
Mrs. Alsager occupied so completely the ground of 
possession that she would have been condemned to 
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inaction had it not been for the principle of giving. 
Her husband, who was twenty years her senior, a 
massive personality in the City and a heavy one at 
home (wherever he stood, or even sat, he was monu- 
mental), owned half a big newspaper and the whole 
of a great many other things. He admired his wife, — 
though she bore no children, and liked her to have 
other tastes than his, as that seemed to give a greater 
acreage to their life. His own appetites went so far 
he could scarcely see the boundary, and his theory 
was to trust her to push the limits of hers, so that 
between them the pair should astound by their con- 
sumption. His ideas were prodigiously vulgar, but 
some of them had the good fortune to be carried out 
by a person of perfect delicacy. Her delicacy made 
her play strange tricks with them, but he never found 
this out. She attenuated him without his knowing it, 
for what he mainly thought was that he had aggran- 
dised “er. Without her he really would have been 
bigger still, and society, breathing more freely, was 
practically under an obligation to her which, to do it 
justice, it acknowledged by an attitude of mystified 
respect. She felt a tremulous need to throw her 
liberty and her leisure into the things of the soul— 
the most beautiful things she knew. She found 
them, when she gave time to seeking, in a hundred 
places, and particularly in a dim and sacred region 
—the region of active pity — over her entrance into 
which she dropped curtains so thick that it would 
have been an impertinence to lift them. But she 
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cultivated other beneficent passions, and if she cher- 
ished the dream of something fine the moments at 
which it most seemed to her to come true were when 
she saw beauty plucked flower-like in the garden of 
art. She loved the perfect work —she had the ar- 
tistic chord. This chord could vibrate only to the 
touch of another, so that appreciation, in her spirit, 
had the added intensity of regret. She could under- 
stand the joy of creation, and she thought it scarcely 
enough to be told that she herself created happiness. ~ 
She would have liked, at any rate, to choose her 
way; but it was just here that her liberty failed her. 
She had not the voice—she had only the vision. 
The only envy she was capable of was directed to 
those who, as she said, could do something. 

As everything in her, however, turned to gentle- 
ness, she was admirably hospitable to such people 
as a class. She believed Allan Wayworth could do 
something, and she liked to hear him talk of the ways 
in which he meant to show it. He talked of them al- 
most to no one else — she spoiled him for other listen- 
ers. With her fair bloom and her quiet grace she 
was indeed an ideal public, and if she had ever con- 
fided to him that she would have liked to scribble (she 
had in fact not mentioned it to a creature), he would 
have been in a perfect position for asking her why a 
woman whose face had so much expression should 
not have felt that she achieved. How in the world 
could she express better? There was less than that 
in Shakespeare and Beethoven: She had never been 
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more generous than when, in compliance with her 
invitation, which I have recorded, he brought his 
play to read to her. He had spoken of it to her 
before, and one dark November afternoon, when her 
red fireside was more than ever an escape from the 
place and the season, he had broken out as he came 
in— “ I’ve done it, I’ve done it!”” She made him tell 
her all about it —she took an interest really minute 
and asked questions delightfully apt. She had spoken 
from the first as if he were on the point of being 
acted, making him jump, with her participation, all 
sorts of dreary intervals. She liked the theatre as 
she liked all the arts of expression, and he had known 
her to go all the way to Paris for a particular perform- 
ance. Once he had gone with her—the time she 
took that stupid Mrs. Mostyn. She had been struck, 
when he sketched it, with the subject of his drama, 
and had spoken words that helped him to believe in 
it. As soon as he had rung down his curtain on the 
last act he rushed off to see her, but after that he 
kept the thing for repeated last touches. Finally, on 
Christmas day, by arrangement, she sat there and 
listened to it. It was in three acts and in prose, but 
rather of the romantic order, though dealing with 
contemporary English life, and he fondly believed 
that it showed the hand if not of the master, at least 
of the prize pupil. 

Allan Wayworth had returned to England, at two- 
and-twenty, after a miscellaneous continental educa- 
tion; his father, the correspondent, for years, in 
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several foreign countries successively, of a conspicu- 
ous London journal, had died just after this, leaving 
his mother and her two other children, portionless 
girls, to subsist on a very small income in a very dull 
German town. The young man’s beginnings in Lon- 
don were difficult, and he had aggravated them by 
his dislike of journalism. His father’s connection 
with it would have helped him, but he was (insanely, 
most of his friends judged —the great exception was 
always Mrs. Alsager) zztraztable on the question of 
form. Form—2in his sense — was not demanded by 
English newspapers, and he couldn’t give it to them 
in ¢hety sense. The demand for it was not great any- 
where, and Wayworth spent costly weeks in polishing 
little compositions for magazines that didn’t pay for 
style. The only person who paid for it was really 
Mrs. Alsager: she had an infallible instinct for the 
perfect. She paid in her own way, and if Allan Way- 
worth had been a wage-earning person it would have 
made him feel that if he didn’t receive his legal dues 
his palm was at least occasionally conscious of a 
gratuity. He had his limitations, his perversities, but 
the finest parts of him were the most alive, and he was 
restless and sincere. It is however the impression 
he produced on Mrs. Alsager that most concerns us: 
she thought him not only remarkably good-looking 
but altogether original. There were some usual bad 
things he would never do—too many prohibitive 
puddles for him in the short cut to success. 

For himself, he had never been so happy as since 
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he had seen his way, as he fondly believed, to some 
sort of mastery of the scenic idea, which struck him 
as a very different matter now that he looked at it 
from within. He had had his early days of contempt 
for it, when it seemed to him a jewel, dim at the best, 
hidden in a dunghill, a taper burning low in an air 
thick with vulgarity. It was hedged about with sor- 
did approaches, it was not worth sacrifice and suffer- 
ing. The man of letters, in dealing with it, would 
have to put off all literature, which was like asking 
the bearer of a noble name to forego his immemorial 
heritage. Aspects change, however, with the poirt 
of view: Wayworth had waked up one morning in a 
different bed altogether. It is needless here to trace 
this accident to its source; it would have been much 
more interesting to a spectator of the young man’s 
life to follow some of the consequences. He had 
been made (as he felt) the subject of a special revela- 
tion, and he wore his hat like a man in love. An 
angel had taken him by the hand and guided him 
to the shabby door which opens, it appeared, into an 
interior both splendid and austere. The scenic idea 
was magnificent when once you had embraced it — 
the dramatic form had a purity which made some 
others look ingloriously rough. It had the high dignity 
of the exact sciences, it was mathematical and archi- 
tectural. It was full of the refreshment of calculation 
and construction, the incorruptibility of line and law. 
It was bare, but it was erect, it was poor, but it was 
noble; it reminded him of some sovereign famed for 
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justice who should have lived in a palace despoiled. 
There was a fearful amount of concession in it, but 
what you kept had a rare intensity. You were per- 
petually throwing over the cargo to save the ship, 
but what a motion you gave her when you made her 
ride the waves — a motion as rhythmic as the dance of 
a goddess! Wayworth took long London walks and 
thought of these things— London poured into his 
ears the mighty hum of its suggestion. His imagina- 
tion glowed and melted down material, his intentions 
multiplied and made the air a golden haze. He saw 
not only the thing he should do, but the next and the 
next and the next; the future opened before him and 
he seemed to walk on marble slabs. The more he 
tried the dramatic form the more he loved it, the more 
he looked at it the more he perceived in it. What he 
perceived in it indeed he now perceived everywhere; 
if he stopped, in the London dusk, before some flaring 
shop-window, the place immediately constituted itself 
behind footlights, became a framed stage for his 
figures. He hammered at these figures in his lonely 
lodging, he shaped them and he shaped their taber- 
nacle; he was like a goldsmith chiselling a casket, 
bent over with the passion for perfection. When he 
was neither roaming the streets with his vision nor 
worrying his problem at his table, he was exchanging 
ideas on the general question with Mrs. Alsager, to 
whom he promised details that would amuse her in 
later and still happier hours. Her eyes were full of 
tears when he read her the last words of the finished 
work, and she murmured, divinely — 
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“And now — to get it done, to get it done!” 

“Yes, indeed — to get it done!” Wayworth stared 
at the fire, slowly rolling up his type-copy. “ But 
that’s a totally different part of the business, and 
altogether secondary.” 

“ But of course you want to be acted?” 

“Of course I do— but it’s a sudden descent. I 
want to intensely, but I’m sorry I want to.” 

“Tt’s there indeed that the difficulties begin,” said 
Mrs. Alsager, a little off her guard. 

“Flow can you say that? It’s there that they 
end!” 

“ Ah, wait to see where they end!” 

“T mean they'll now be: of a totally different 
order,” Wayworth explained. “It seems to me 
there can be nothing in the world more difficult than 
to write a play that will stand an all-round test, and 
that in comparison with them the complications that 
spring up at this point are of an altogether smaller 
kind.” 

“Yes, they’re not inspiring,” said Mrs. Alsager ; 
“they're discouraging, because they’re vulgar. The 
other problem, the working out of the thing itself, is 
pure art.” 

“How well you understand everything!” The 
young man had got up, nervously, and was leaning 
against the chimney-piece with his back to the fire 
and his arms folded. The roll of his copy, in his 
fist, was squeezed into the hollow of one of them. He 
looked down at Mrs. Alsager, smiling gratefully, 
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and she answered him with a smile from eyes still 
charmed and suffused. “Yes, the vulgarity will 
begin now,” he presently added. 

“You'll suffer dreadfully.” 

“T shall suffer in a good cause.” 

“Ves, giving that to the world! You must leave 
it with me, I must read it over and over,” Mrs. Alsa- 
ger pleaded, rising to come nearer and draw the 
copy, in its cover of greenish-grey paper, which had 
a generic identity now to him, out of his grasp. 
“Who in the world will do it?—who in the world 
can?” she went on, close to him, turning over the 
leaves. Before he could answer she had stopped at 
one of the pages; she turned the book round to him, 
pointing out a speech. ‘“ That’s the most beautiful 
place —those lines are a perfection.” He glanced 
at the spot she indicated, and she begged him to read 
them again—he had read them admirably before. 
He knew them by heart, and, closing the book while 
she held the other end of it, he murmured them over 
to her —they had indeed a cadence that pleased him 
—watching, with a facetious complacency which he 
hoped was pardonable, the applause in her face. 
“Ah, who can utter such lines as that?” Mrs. 
Alsager broke out; “whom can you find to do 
her?” 

““We'll find people to do them all!” 

“But not people who are worthy.” 

“They'll be worthy enough if they’re willing 
enough. Ill work with them—TI’ll grind it into 
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them.” He spoke as if he had produced twenty 
plays. 

“Oh, it will be interesting!” she echoed. 

“But I shall have to find my theatre first. I shall 
have to get a manager to believe in me.” 

“Yes —they’re so stupid!” 

“But fancy the patience I shall want, and how I 
shall have to watch and wait,” said Allan Wayworth. 
“Do you see me hawking it about London?” 

“Tndeed I don’t — it would be sickening.” 

“It's what I shall have to do. I shall be old 
before it’s produced.” 

“T shall be old very soon if it isn’t!” Mrs. Alsager 
cried. “I know one or two of them,” she mused. 

“Do you mean you would speak to them?” 

“The thing is to get them to read it. I could do 
that.” 

“That’s the utmost I ask. But it’s even for that I 
shall have to wait.” 

She looked at him with kind sisterly eyes. “You 
sha’n’t wait.” 

“ Ah, you dear lady!”? Wayworth murmured. 

“That is you may, but J won’t! Will you leave 
me your copy?” she went on, turning the pages 
again. 

“Certainly; I have another.” Standing near him 
she read to herself a passage here and there; then, 
in her sweet voice, she read some of them out. 
“Oh, if you were only an actress!” the young man 
exclaimed. 
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“That’s the last thing Iam. There’s no comedy 
in me!” 

She had never appeared to Wayworth so much his 
good genius. “Is there any tragedy?” he asked, 
with the levity of complete confidence. 

She turned away from him, at this, with a strange 
and charming laugh and a “ Perhaps that will be for 
But before he could disclaim 


{”? 


“you to determine 
such a responsibility she had faced him again and 
was talking about Nona Vincent as if she had been 
the most interesting of their friends and her situa- 
tion at that moment an irresistible appeal to their 
sympathy. Nona Vincent was the heroine of the 
play, and Mrs. Alsager had taken a tremendous 
fancy to her. “I can’t ¢e/Z you how I like that 
woman!” she exclaimed in a pensive rapture of 
credulity which could only be balm to the artistic 
spirit. 

“Tm awfully glad she lives a bit. What I feel 
about her is that she’s a good deal like you,” Way- 
worth observed. 

Mrs. Alsager stared an instant and turned faintly 
red. This was evidently a view that failed to strike 
her; she didn’t, however, treat it as a joke. “I’m 
not impressed with the resemblance. I don’t see 
myself doing what she does.” 

“Tt isn’t so much what she does,” the young man 
argued, drawing out his moustache. 

“But what she does is the whole point. She 
simply tells her love—I should never do that.” 
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“Tf you repudiate such a proceeding with such 
energy, why do you like her for it?” 

“Tt isn’t what I like her for.” 

* What else, then? That’s intensely characteristic.” 

Mrs. Alsager reflected, looking down at the fire; 
she had the air of having half-a-dozen reasons to 
choose from. But the one she produced was unex- 
pectedly simple; it might even have been prompted 
by despair at not finding others. ‘“I like her be- 
cause you made her!” she exclaimed with a laugh, 
moving again away from her companion. 

Wayworth laughed still louder. “You made her 
a little yourself. I’ve thought of her as looking like 
you.” 

“She ought to look much better,” said Mrs. Alsa- 
ger. ‘No, certainly, I shouldn’t do what she does.” 

“ Not even in the same circumstances?” 

“J should never find myself in such circumstances. 
They’re exactly your play, and have nothing in com- 
mon with such a life as mine. However,” Mrs. 
Alsager went on, “her behaviour was natural for 
her, and not only natural, but, it seems to me, thor- 
oughly beautiful and noble. I can’t sufficiently ad- 
mire the talent and tact with which you make one 
accept it, and I tell you frankly that it’s evident to 
me there must be a brilliant future before a young 
man who, at the start, has been capable of such a 
stroke as that. Thank heaven I can admire Nona 
Vincent as intensely as I feel that I don’t resemble 
her!” 
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“Don’t exaggerate that,” said Allan Wayworth. 

“My admiration ?” 

“Your dissimilarity. She has your face, your air, 
your voice, your motion; she has many elements of 
your being.” 

“Then she'll damn your play!” Mrs. Alsager re- 
plied. They joked a little over this, though it was © 
not in the tone of pleasantry that Wayworth’s hostess 
soon remarked: ‘‘ You’ve got your remedy, however: 
have her done by the right woman.” 

“Oh, have her ‘done’ —have her ‘done’!” the 
young man gently wailed. 

“I see what you mean, my poor friend. What a 
pity, when it’s such a magnificent part—such a 
chance for a clever serious girl! Nona Vincent is 
practically your play — it will be open to her to carry 
it far or to drop it at the first corner.” 

“It’s a charming prospect,” said Allan Wayworth, 
with sudden scepticism. They looked at each other 
with eyes that, for a lurid moment, saw the worst 
of the worst; but before they parted they had ex- 
changed vows and confidences that were dedicated 
wholly to the ideal. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the knowledge that Mrs. Alsager would 
help him made Wayworth less eager to help himself. 
He did what he could and felt that she, on her side, 
was doing no less; but at the end of a year he was 
obliged to recognise that their united effort had 
mainly produced the fine flower of discouragement. 
At the end of a year the lustre had, to his own eyes, 
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quite faded from his unappreciated masterpiece, and 
he found himself writing for a biographical diction- 
ary little lives of celebrities he had never heard of. 
To be printed, anywhere and anyhow, was a form of 
glory for a man so unable to be acted, and to be paid, 
even at encyclopedic rates, had the consequence of 
making one resigned and verbose. He couldn’t smug- 
gle style into a dictionary, but he could at least reflect 
that he had done his best to learn from the drama 
that it is a gross impertinence almost anywhere. He 
had knocked at the door of every theatre in London, 
and, at a ruinous expense, had multiplied type-copies 
of ona Vincent to replace the neat transcripts that 
had descended into the managerial abyss. His play 
was not even declined — no such flattering intimation 
was given him that it had been read. What the man- 
agers would do for Mrs. Alsager concerned him little 
today; the thing that was relevant was that they 
would do nothing for 4zm. That charming woman 
felt humbled to the earth, so little response had she 
had from the powers on which she counted. The two 
never talked about the play now, but he tried to show 
her a still finer friendship, that she might not think 
he felt she had failed him. He still walked about 
London with his dreams, but as months succeeded 
months and he left the year behind him they were 
dreams not so much of success as of revenge. Suc- 
cess seemed a colourless name for the reward of his 
patience; something fiercely florid, something san- 
guinolent was more to the point. His best consola- 
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tion however was still in the scenic idea; it was not 
till now that he discovered how incurably he was in 
love with it. By the time a vain second year had 
chafed itself away he cherished his fruitless faculty 
the more for the obloquy it seemed to suffer. He 
lived, in his best hours, in a world of subjects and 
situations ; he wrote another play and made it as dif- 
ferent from its predecessor as such a very good thing 
could be. It might be a very good thing, but when 
he had committed it to the theatrical limbo indiscrim- 
inating fate took no account of the difference. He 
was at last able to leave England for three or four 
months; he went to Germany to pay a visit long de- 
ferred to his mother and sisters. 

Shortly before the time he had fixed for his return 
he received from Mrs. Alsager a telegram consisting 
of the words: “ Loder wishes see you — putting ona 
instant rehearsal.” He spent the few hours before 
his departure in kissing his mother and sisters, who 
knew enough about Mrs. Alsager to judge it lucky 
this respectable married lady was not there—a relief, 
however, accompanied with speculative glances at 
London and the morrow. Loder, as our young man 
was aware, meant the new “ Renaissance,” but though 
he reached home in the evening it was not to this 
convenient modern theatre that Wayworth first pro- 
ceeded. He spent a late hour with Mrs. Alsager, an 
hour that throbbed with calculation. She told him 
that Mr. Loder was charming, he had simply taken 
up the play in its turn; he had hopes of it, more- 
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over, that on the part of a professional pessimist 
might almost be qualified as ecstatic. It had been 
cast, with a margin for objections, and Violet Grey 
was to do the heroine. She had been capable, while 
he was away, of a good piece of work at that foggy 
old playhouse the “ Legitimate;” the piece was a 
clumsy réchauffé, but she at least had been fresh. 
Wayworth remembered Violet Grey — hadn’t he, for 
two years, on a fond policy of “looking out,” kept 
dipping into the London theatres to pick up prospec- 
tive interpreters? He had not picked up many as 
yet, and this young lady at all events had never wrig- 
gled in his net. She was pretty and she was odd, but 
he had never prefigured her as Nona Vincent, nor 
indeed found himself attracted by what he already 
felt sufficiently launched in the profession to speak 
of as her artistic personality. Mrs. Alsager was 
different—she declared that she had been struck 
not a little by some of her tones. The girl was in- 
teresting in the thing at the “ Legitimate,” and Mr. 
Loder, who had his eye on her, described her as 
ambitious and intelligent. She wanted awfully to 
get on—and some of those ladies were so lazy! 
Wayworth was sceptical—he had seen Miss Violet 
Grey, who was terribly itinerant, in a dozen theatres 
but only in one aspect. Nona Vincent had a dozen 
aspects, but only one theatre; yet with what a fever- 
ish curiosity the young man promised himself to 
watch the actress on the morrow! Talking the 
matter over with Mrs. Alsager now seemed the very 
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stuff that rehearsal was made of. The near pros- 
pect of being acted laid a finger even on the lip of 
inquiry ; he wanted to go on tiptoe till the first night, 
to make no condition but that they should speak his 
lines, and he felt that he wouldn’t so much as raise 
an eyebrow at the scene-painter if he should give 
him an old oak chamber. 

He became conscious, the next day, that his danger 
would be other than this, and yet he couldn’t have 
expressed to himself what it would be. Danger was 
there, doubtless — danger was everywhere, in the 
world of art, and still more in the world of com- 
merce; but what he really seemed to catch, for the 
hour, was the beating of the wings of victory. Noth- 
ing could undermine that, since it was victory simply 
to be acted. It would be victory even to be acted 
badly; a reflection that didn’t prevent him, however, 
from banishing, in his politic optimism, the word 
“bad” from his vocabulary. It had no application, 
in the compromise of practice; it didn’t apply even to 
his play, which he was conscious he had already out- 
lived and as to which he foresaw that, in the coming 
weeks, frequent alarm would alternate, in his spirit, 
with frequent esteem. When he went down to the 
dusky daylit theatre (it arched over him like the tem- 
ple of fame) Mr. Loder, who was as charming as Mrs. 
Alsager had announced, struck him as the genius of 
hospitality. The manager began to explain why, for 
so long, he had given no sign; but that was the last 
thing that interested Wayworth now, and he could 
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never remember afterwards what reasons Mr. Loder 
had enumerated. He liked, in the whole business of 
discussion and preparation, even the things he had 
thought he should probably dislike, and he revelled 
in those he had thought he should like. He watched 
Miss Violet Grey that evening with eyes that sought 
to penetrate her possibilities. She certainly had a 
few; they were qualities of voice and face, qualities 
perhaps even of intelligence; he sat there at any 
rate with a fostering, coaxing attention, repeating 
over to himself as convincingly as he could that she 
was not common — a circumstance all the more cred- 
itable as the part she was playing seemed to him 
desperately so. He perceived that this was why it 
pleased the audience; he divined that it was the part 
they enjoyed rather than the actress. He had a pri- 
vate panic, wondering how, if they liked ¢hat form, 
they could possibly like his. His form had now be- 
come quite an ultimate idea to him. By the time the 
evening was over some of Miss Violet Grey’s features, 
several of the turns of her head, a certain vibration of 
her voice, had taken their place in the same category. 
She was interesting, she was distinguished; at any 
rate he had accepted her: it came to the same thing. 
But he left the theatre that night without speaking 
to her — moved (a little even to his own mystification) 
by an odd procrastinating impulse. On the morrow 
he was to read his three acts to the company, and 
then he should have a good deal to say; what he felt 
for the moment was a vague indisposition to commit 
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himself. Moreover he found a slight confusion of 
annoyance in the fact that though he had been try- 
ing all the evening to look at Nona Vincent in Violet 
Grey’s person, what subsisted in his vision was simply 
Violet Grey in Nona’s. He didn’t wish to see the 
actress so directly, or even so simply as that; and it 
had been very fatiguing, the effort to focus Nona 
both through the performer and through the “ Legit- 
imate.” Before he went to bed that night he posted 
three words to Mrs. Alsager — ‘‘She’s not a bit like 
it, but I dare say I can make her do.” 

He was pleased with the way the actress listened, 
the next day, at the reading; he was pleased indeed 
with many things, at the reading, and most of all 
with the reading itself. The whole affair loomed 
large to him and he magnified it and mapped it out. 
He enjoyed his occupation of the big, dim, hollow 
theatre, full of the echoes of “effect” and of a queer 
smell of gas and success — it all seemed such a pas- 
sive canvas for his picture. For the first time in his life 
he was in command of resources; he was acquainted 
with the phrase, but had never thought he should 
know the feeling. He was surprised at what Loder 
appeared ready to do, though he reminded himself - 
that he must never show it. He foresaw that there 
would be two distinct concomitants to the artistic 
effort of producing a play, one consisting of a great 
deal of anguish and the other of a great deal of amuse- 
ment. He looked back upon the reading, afterwards, 
as the best hour in the business, because it was then 
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that the piece had most struck him as represented. 
What came later was the doing of others; but this, 
with its imperfections and failures, was all his own. 
The drama lived, at any rate, for that hour, with an 
intensity that it was promptly to lose in the poverty 
and patchiness of rehearsal; he could see its life 
reflected, in a way that was sweet to him, in the 
stillness of the little semi-circle of attentive and 
inscrutable, of water-proofed and muddy-booted, 
actors. Miss Violet Grey was the auditor he had 
most to say to, and he tried on the spot, across the 
shabby stage, to let her have the soul of her part. 
Her attitude was graceful, but though she appeared 
to listen with all her faculties her face remained per- 
fectly blank; a fact, however, not discouraging to 
Wayworth, who liked her better for not being pre- 
mature. Her companions gave discernible signs of 
recognising the passages of comedy; yet Wayworth 
forgave her even then for being inexpressive. She 
evidently wished before everything else to be simply 
sure of what it was all about. 

He was more surprised even than at the revelation 
of the scale on which Mr. Loder was ready to pro- 
ceed by the discovery that some of the,actors didn’t 
like their parts, and his heart sank as he asked him- 
self what he could possibly do with them if they were 
going to be so stupid. This was the first of his dis- 
appointments ; somehow he had expected every indi- 
vidual to become instantly and gratefully conscious 
of a rare opportunity, and from the moment such a 
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calculation failed he was at sea, or mindful at any 
rate that more disappointments would come. It was 
impossible to make out what the manager liked or 
disliked; no judgment, no comment escaped him; 
his acceptance of the play and his views about the 
way it should be mounted had apparently converted 
him into a veiled and shrouded figure. Wayworth 
was able to grasp the idea that they would all move 
now in a higher and sharper air than that of compli- 
ment and confidence. When he talked with Violet 
Grey after the reading he gathered that she was 
really rather crude: what better proof of it could 
there be than her failure to break out instantly with 
an expression of delight about her great chance? 
This reserve, however, had evidently nothing to do 
with high pretensions; she had no wish to make him 
feel that a person of her eminence was superior to 
easy raptures. He guessed, after a little, that she 
was puzzled and even somewhat frightened —to a 
certain extent she had not understood. Nothing 
could appeal to him more than the opportunity to 
clear up her difficulties, in the course of the exami- 
nation of which he quickly discovered that, so far as 
she “ad understood, she had understood wrong. If 
she was crude it was only a reason the more for talk- 
ing to her; he kept saying to her “ Ask me— ask 
me: ask me everything you can think of.” 

She asked him, she was perpetually asking him, 
and at the first rehearsals, which were without form 
and void to a degree that made them strike him much 
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more as the death of an experiment than as the dawn 
of a success, they threshed things out immensely in a 
corner of the stage, with the effect of his coming 
to feel that at any rate she was in earnest. He felt 
more and more that his heroine was the keystone of 
his arch, for which indeed the actress was very ready 
to take her. But when he reminded this young lady 
of the way the whole thing practically depended on 
her she was alarmed and even slightly scandalised : 
she spoke more than once as if that could scarcely 
be the right way to construct a play — make it stand 
or fall by one poor nervous girl. She was almost 
morbidly conscientious, and in theory he liked her for 
this, though he lost patience three or four times with 
the things she couldn’t do and the things she could. 
At such times the tears came to her eyes; but they 
were produced by her own stupidity, she hastened 
to assure him, not by the way he spoke, which was 
awfully kind under the circumstances. Her sincerity 
made her beautiful, and he wished to heaven (and 
made a point of telling her so) that she could sprinkle 
a little of it over Nona. Once, however, she was 
so touched and troubled that the sight of it brought 
the tears for an instant to his own eyes; and it so 
happened that, turning at this moment, he found 
himself face to face with Mr. Loder. The manager 
stared, glanced at the actress, who turned in the other 
direction, and then smiling at Wayworth, exclaimed, 
with the humour of a man who heard the gallery 
laugh every night: 
“Tsay—I say!” 
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‘What's the matter ?’’ Wayworth asked. 

“I’m glad to see Miss Grey is taking such pains 
with you.” 

“Oh, yes—she’ll turn me out!” said the young 
man, gaily. He was quite aware that it was apparent 
he was not superficial about Nona, and abundantly 
determined, into the bargain, that the rehearsal of the 
piece should not sacrifice a shade of thoroughness to 
any extrinsic consideration. 

Mrs. Alsager, whom, late in the afternoon, he used 
often to go and ask for a cup of tea, thanking her in 
advance for the rest she gave him and telling her how 
he found that rehearsal (as ¢hey were doing it—it 
was a caution!) took it out of one— Mrs. Alsager, 
more and more his good genius and, as he repeatedly 
assured her, his ministering angel, confirmed him in 
this superior policy and urged him on to every form 
of artistic devotion. She had, naturally, never been 
more interested than now in his work; she wanted to 
hear everything about everything. She treated him 
as heroically fatigued, plied him with luxurious restora- 
tives, made him stretch himself on cushions and rose- 
leaves. They gossipped more than ever, by her fire, 
about the artistic life ; he confided to her, for instance, 
all his hopes and fears, all his experiments and anx- 
ieties, on the subject of the representative of Nona. 
She was immensely interested in this young lady and 
showed it by taking a box again and again (she had 
seen her half-a-dozen times already), to study her 
capacity through the veil of her present part. Like 
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Allan Wayworth she found her encouraging only by 
fits, for she had fine flashes of badness. She was 
intelligent, but she cried aloud for training, and the 
training was so absent that the intelligence had only 
a fraction of its effect. She was like a knife without 
an edge — good steel that had never been sharpened; 
she hacked away at her hard dramatic loaf, she 
couldn’t cut it smooth. 


if. 


“CERTAINLY my leading lady won’t make Nona 
much like you /” Wayworth one day gloomily re- 
marked to Mrs. Alsager. There were days when 
the prospect seemed to him awful. 

“So much the better. There’s no necessity for 
that.” 

“JT wish you'd train her a littlke—you could so 
easily,’ the young man went on; in response to 
which Mrs. Alsager requested him not to make such 
cruel fun of her. But she was curious about the 
girl, wanted to hear of her character, her private 
situation, how she lived and where, seemed indeed 
desirous to befriend her. Wayworth might not have 
known much about the private situation of Miss 
Violet Grey, but, as it happened, he was able, by 
the time his play had been three weeks in rehearsal, 
to supply information on such points. She was a 
charming, exemplary person, educated, cultivated, 
with highly modern tastes, an excellent musician. 
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She had lost her parents and was very much alone 
in the world, her only two relations being a sister, 
who was married to a civil servant (in a highly re- 
sponsible post) in India, and a dear little old-fash- 
ioned aunt (really a great-aunt) with whom she lived 
at Notting Hill, who wrote children’s books and who, 
it appeared, had once written a Christmas panto- 
mime. It was quite an artistic home—not on the 
scale of Mrs. Alsager’s (to compare the smallest 
things with the greatest!) but intensely refined and 
honourable. Wayworth went so far as to hint that 
it would be rather nice and human on Mrs. Alsager’s 
part to go there —they would take it so kindly if she 
should call on them. She had acted so often on his 
hints that he had formed a pleasant habit of expect- 
ing it: it made him feel so wisely responsible about 
giving them. But this one appeared to fall to the 
ground, so that he let the subject drop. Mrs. Alsa- 
ger, however, went yet once more to the “ Legitimate,” 
as he found by her saying to him abruptly, on the 
morrow: “Qh, she’ll be very good—she’ll be very 
good.” When they said “she,” in these days, they 
always meant Violet Grey, though they pretended, 
for the most part, that they meant Nona Vincent. 

“Oh yes,” Wayworth assented, “she wants so to!” 

Mrs. Alsager was silent a moment; then she asked, 
a little inconsequently, as if she had come back from 
a reverie: “ Does she want to very much?” 

“Tremendously —and it appears she has been 
fascinated by the part from the first.” 
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“Why then didn’t she say so?” 

“Oh, because she’s so funny.” 

“She zs funny,” said Mrs. Alsager, musingly; and 
presently she added: “ She’s in love with you.” 

Wayworth stared, blushed very red, then laughed 
out. ‘‘ What is there funny in that?” he demanded ; 
but before his interlocutress could satisfy him on this 
point he inquired, further, how she knew anything 
about it. After a little graceful evasion she ex- 
plained that the night before, at the “ Legitimate,” 
Mrs. Beaumont, the wife of the actor-manager, had 
paid her a visit in her box; which had happened, 
in the course of their brief gossip, to lead to her re- 
marking that she had never been “behind.” Mrs. 
Beaumont offered on the spot to take her round, and 
the fancy had seized her to accept the invitation. 
She had been amused for the moment, and in this 
way it befell that her conductress, at her request, had 
introduced her to Miss Violet Grey, who was waiting 
in the wing for one of her scenes. Mrs. Beaumont 
had been called away for three minutes, and during 
this scrap of time, face to face with the actress, she 
had discovered the poor girl’s secret. Wayworth 
qualified it as a senseless thing, but wished to know 
what had led to the discovery. She characterised 
this inquiry as superficial for a painter of the ways 
of women; and he doubtless didn’t improve it by 
remarking profanely that a cat might look at a 
king and that such things were convenient to know. 
Even on this ground, however, he was threatened by 
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Mrs. Alsager, who contended that it might not be a 
joking matter to the poor girl. To this Wayworth, 
who now professed to hate talking about the pas- 
sions he might have inspired, could only reply that 
he meant it couldn’t make a difference to Mrs. 
Alsager. 

“How in the world do you know what makes a 
difference to me?” this lady asked, with incongru- 
ous coldness, with a haughtiness indeed remarkable 
in so gentle a spirit. 

He saw Violet Grey that night at the theatre, and 
it was she who spoke first of her having lately met a 
friend of his. 

“‘She’s in love with you,” the actress said, after he 
had made a show of ignorance; “doesn’t that tell 
you anything ?”’ 

He blushed redder still than Mrs. Alsager had 
made him blush, but replied, quickly enough and 
very adequately, that hundreds of women were natur- 
ally dying for him. 

“Oh, I don’t care, for you’re not in love with her /” 
the girl continued. 

“Did she tell you that too ?’’ Wayworth asked ; but 
she had at that moment to go on. 

Standing where he could see her he thought that 
on this occasion she threw into her scene, which was 
the best she had in the play, a brighter art than ever 
before, a talent that could play with its problem. She 
was perpetually doing things out of rehearsal (she 
did two or three to-night, in the other man’s piece), 
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that he as often wished to heaven Nona Vincent 
might have the benefit of. She appeared to be able 
to do them for every one but him — that is for every 
one but Nona. He was conscious, in these days, of 
an odd new feeling, which mixed (this was a part of 
its oddity) with a very natural and comparatively old 
one and which in its most definite form was a dull 
ache of regret that this young lady’s unlucky star 
should have placed her on the stage. He wished in 
his worst uneasiness that, without going further, she 
would give it up; and yet it soothed that uneasiness 
to remind himself that he saw grounds to hope she 
would go far enough to make a marked success of 
Nona. There were strange and painful moments 
when, as the interpretress of Nona, he almost hated 
her ; after which, however, he always assured himself 
that he exaggerated, inasmuch as what made this 
aversion seem great, when he was nervous, was simply 
its contrast with the growing sense that there weve 
‘grounds — totally different—on which she pleased 
him. She pleased him as a charming creature — by 
her sincerities and her perversities, by the varieties 
and surprises of her character and by certain happy 
facts of her person. In private her eyes were sad to 
him and her voice was rare. He detested the idea 
that she should have a disappointment or an humilia- 
tion, and he wanted to rescue her altogether, to save 
and transplant her. One way to save her was to see 
to it, to the best of his ability, that the production of 
his play should be a triumph; and the other way — it 
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was really too queér to express — was almost to wish 
that it shouldn’t be. Then, for the future, there 
would be safety and peace, and not the peace of 
death—the peace of a different life. It is to be 
added that our young man clung to the former of 
these ways in proportion as the latter perversely 
tempted him. He was nervous at the best, increas- 
ingly and intolerably nervous; but the immediate 
remedy was to rehearse harder and harder, and above 
all to work it out with Violet Grey. Some of her 
comrades reproached him with working it out only 
with her, as if she were the whole affair; to which he 
replied that they could afford to be neglected, they 
were all so tremendously good. She was the only 
person concerned whom he didn’t flatter. 

The author and the actress stuck so to the business 
in hand that she had very little time to-speak to him 
again of Mrs. Alsager, of whom indeed her imagina- 
tion appeared adequately to have disposed. Way- 
worth once remarked to her that Nona Vincent was 
supposed to be a good deal like his charming friend; 
but she gave a blank “Supposed by whom ?”’ in con- 
sequence of which he never returned to the subject. 
He confided his nervousness as freely as usual to 
Mrs. Alsager, who easily understood that he had a 
peculiar complication of anxieties. His suspense 
varied in degree from hour to hour, but any relief 
there might have been in this was made up for by its 
being of several different kinds. One afternoon, as 
the first performance drew near, Mrs, Alsager said to 
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him, in giving him his cup of tea and on his having 
mentioned that he had not closed his eyes the night 
before: 

“You must indeed be in a dreadful state. Anxiety 
for another is still worse than anxiety for one’s self.” 

“For another?” Wayworth repeated, looking at her 
over the rim of his cup. 

“My poor friend, you’re nervous about Nona Vin- 
cent, but you're infinitely more nervous about Violet 
Grey.” 

“She zs Nona Vincent!” 

“No, she isn’t—not a bit!” said Mrs. Alsager, 
abruptly. 

“Do you really think so?” Wayworth cried, spill- 
ing his tea in his alarm. 

“What I think doesn’t signify —I mean what I 
think about that. What I meant to say was that 
great as is your suspense about your play, your sus- 
pense about your actress is greater still.” 

“T can only repeat that my actress zs my play.” 

Mrs. Alsager looked thoughtfully into the teapot. 

“Your actress is your —”’ 

“My what?” the young man asked, with a little 
tremor in his voice, as his hostess paused. 

“ Your very dear friend. You're in love with her 
—at present.” And with a sharp click Mrs. Alsager 
dropped the lid on the fragrant receptacle. 

“ Not yet — not yet!” laughed her visitor. 

“Vou will be if she pulls you through.” 

“Vou declare that she zwon’¢ pull me through.” 
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Mrs. Alsager was silent a moment, after which she 
softly murmured: “I'll pray for her.” 

“You're the most generous of women!” Way- 
worth cried; then coloured as if the words had not 
been happy. They would have done indeed little 
honour to a man of tact. 

The next morning he received five hurried lines 
from Mrs. Alsager. She had suddenly been called 
to Torquay, to see a relation who was seriously ill; 
she should be detained there several days, but she 
had an earnest hope of being ablé to return in time 
for his first night. In any event he had her unre- 
stricted good wishes. He missed her extremely, for 
these last days were a great strain and there was 
little comfort to be derived from Violet Grey. She 
was even more nervous than himself, and so pale and 
altered that he was afraid she would be too ill to act. 
It was settled between them that they made each 
other worse and that he had now much better leave 
her alone. They had pulled Nona so to pieces that 
nothing seemed left of her —she must at least have 
time to grow together again. He left Violet Grey 
alone, to the best of his ability, but she carried out 
imperfectly her own side of the bargain. She came 
to him with new questions — she waited for him with 
old doubts, and half an hour before the last dress- 
rehearsal, on the eve of production, she proposed to 
him a totally fresh rendering of his heroine. This 
incident gave him such a sense of insecurity that he 
turned his back on her without a word, bolted out of 
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the theatre, dashed along the Strand and walked as 
far as the Bank. Then he jumped into a hansom and 
came westward, and when he reached the theatre 
again the business was nearly over. It appeared, 
almost to his disappointment, not bad enough to give 
him the consolation of the old playhouse adage that 
the worst dress-rehearsals make the best first nights. 

The morrow, which was a Wednesday, was the 
dreadful day ; the theatre had been closed on the Mon- 
day and the Tuesday. Every one, on the Wednes- 
day, did his best to let every one else alone, and every 
one signally failed in the attempt. The day, till 
seven o'clock, was understood to be consecrated to 
rest, but every one except Violet Grey turned up at 
the theatre. Wayworth looked at Mr. Loder, and 
Mr. Loder looked in another direction, which was 
as near as they came to conversation. Wayworth 
was in a fidget, unable to eat or sleep or sit still, at 
times almost in terror. He kept quiet by keeping, 
as usual, in motion; he tried to walk away from his 
nervousness. He walked in the afternoon. toward 
Notting Hill, but he succeeded in not breaking the 
vow he had taken not to meddle with his actress. 
She was like an acrobat poised on a slippery ball — 
if he should touch her she would topple over. He 
passed her door three times and he thought of her 
three hundred. This was the hour at which he most 
regretted that Mrs. Alsager had not come back — 
for he had called at her house only to learn that she 
was still at Torquay. This was probably queer, and 
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it was probably queerer still that she hadn’t written to 
him; but even of these things he wasn’t sure, for in 
losing, as he had now completely lost, his judgment 
of his play, he seemed.to himself to have lost his 
judgment of everything. When he went home, how- 
ever, he found a telegram from the lady of Grosvenor 
Place—‘“ Shall be able to come—reach town by 
seven.” At half-past eight o’clock, through a .-little 
aperture in the curtain of the “ Renaissance,” he saw 
her in her box with a cluster of friends — completely 
beautiful and beneficent. The house was magnificent 
—too good for his play, he felt ; too good for any play. 
Everything now seemed too good —the scenery, the 
furniture, the dresses, the very programmes. He 
seized upon the idea that this was probably what was 
the matter with the representative of Nona—she 
was only too good. He had completely arranged 
with this young lady the plan of their relations during 
the evening ; and though they had altered everything 
else that they had arranged they had promised each 
other not to alter this. It was wonderful the number 
of things they had promised each other. He would 
start her, he would see her off—then he would quit 
the theatre and stay away till just before the end. 
She besought him to stay away —it would make her 
infinitely easier. He saw that she was exquisitely 
dressed — she had made one or two changes for the 
better since the night before, and that seemed some- 
thing definite to turn over and over in his mind as he 
rumbled foggily home in the four-wheeler in which, a 
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few steps from the stage-door, he had taken refuge as 
soon as he knew that the curtain wasup. He liveda 
couple of miles off, and he had chosen a four-wheeler 
to drag out the time. 

When he got home his fire was out, his room was 
cold, and he lay down on his sofa in his overcoat. He 
had sent his landlady to the dress-circle, on purpose; 
she would overflow with words and mistakes. The 
house seemed a black void, just as the streets had 
done — every one was, formidably, at his play. He 
was quieter at last than he had been for a fortnight, 
and he felt too weak even to wonder how the thing 
was going. He believed afterwards that he had slept 
an hour; but even if he had he felt it to be still too 
early to return to the theatre. He sat down by his 
lamp and tried to read —to read a little compendious 
life of a great English statesman, out of a “series.” 
It struck him as brilliantly clever, and he asked him- 
self whether that perhaps were not rather the sort of 
thing he ought to have taken up: not the statesman- 
ship, but the art of brief biography. Suddenly 
he became aware that he must hurry if he was to 
reach the theatre at all—#it was a quarter to eleven 
o'clock. He scrambled out and, this time, found a 
hansom — he had lately spent enough money in cabs 
to add to his hope that the profits of his new profes- 
sion would be great. His anxiety, his suspense 
flamed up again, and as he rattled eastward — he 
went fast now — he was almost sick with alternations. 
As he passed into the theatre the first man — some 
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underling — who met him, cried to him, breathlessly : 
“You're wanted, sir — you're wanted!”” He thought 
his tone very ominous — he devoured the man’s eyes 
with his own, for a betrayal: did he mean that he 
was wanted for execution? Some one else pressed 
him, almost pushed him, forward; he was already on 
the stage. Then he became conscious of a sound 
more or less continuous, but seemingly faint and far, 
which he took at first for the voice of the actors 
heard through their canvas walls, the beautiful built-in 
room of the last act. But the actors were in the 
wing, they surrounded him; the curtain was down 
and they were coming off from before it. They had 
been called, and Ze was called — they all greeted him 
with “Go on—go on!” He was terrified —he 
couldn’t go on—he didn’t believe in the applause, 
which seemed to him only audible enough to sound 
half-hearted. 

“Has it gone ? — has it gone?” he gasped to the 
people round him; and he heard them say “ Rather 
—rather!” perfunctorily, mendaciously too, as it 
struck him, and even with mocking laughter, the 
laughter of defeat and despair. Suddenly, though 
all this must have taken but a moment, Loder burst 
upon him from somewhere with a “ For God’s sake 
don’t keep them, or they'll stop/” “But I can’t go 
on for ¢hat /”’ Wayworth cried, in anguish; the sound 
seemed to him already to have ceased. Loder had 
hold of him and was shoving him; he resisted and - 
looked round frantically for Violet Grey, who per- 
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haps would tell him the truth. There was by this 
time a crowd in the wing, all with strange grimacing 
painted faces, but Violet was not among them and 
her very absence frightened him. He uttered her 
name with an accent that he afterwards regretted — 
it gave them, as he thought, both away; and while 
Loder hustled him before the curtain he heard some 
one say “ She took her call and disappeared.” She 
had had a call, then — this was what was most pres- 
ent to the young man as he stood for an instant in 
the glare of the footlights, looking blindly at the 
great vaguely-peopled horseshoe and greeted with 
plaudits which now seemed to him at once louder 
than he deserved and feebler than he desired. They 
sank to rest quickly, but he felt it to be long before 
he could back away, before he could, in his turn, 
seize the manager by the arm and cry huskily — 
“ Has it really gone — really?” 

Mr. Loder looked at him hard and replied after 
an instant: “The play’s all right!” 

Wayworth hung upon his lips. “ Then what’s all 
wrong?” 

“We must do something to Miss Grey.” 

“What's the matter with her?” 
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“Do you mean she has failed ?” 

“Yes, damn it — she has failed.” 

Wayworth stared. “Then how can the play be 
all right?” 

“ Oh, we'll save it — we'll save it.” 
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‘“‘Where’s Miss Grey — where zs she?” the young 
man asked. 

Loder caught his arm as he was turning away 
again to look for his heroine. ‘‘ Never mind her now 
—she knows it!” 

Wayworth was approached at the same moment 
by a gentleman he knew as one of Mrs. Alsager’s 
friends — he had perceived him in that lady’s box. 
Mrs. Alsager was waiting there for the successful 
author; she desired very earnestly that he would 
come round and speak to her. Wayworth assured 
himself first that Violet had left the theatre — one of 
the actresses could tell him that she had seen her 
throw on a cloak, without changing her dress, and 
had learnt afterwards that she had, the next moment, 
flung herself, after flinging her aunt, intoa cab. He 
had wished to invite half a dozen persons, of whom 
Miss Grey and her elderly relative were two, to come 
home to supper with him; but she had refused to 
make any engagement beforehand (it would be so 
dreadful to have to keep it if she shouldn’t have 
made a hit), and this attitude had blighted the pleas- 
ant plan, which fell to the ground. He had called 
her morbid, but she was immovable. Mrs. Alsager’s 
messenger let him know that he was expected to sup- 
per in Grosvenor Place, and half an hour afterwards 
he was seated there among complimentary people 
and flowers and popping corks, eating the first or- 
derly meal he had partaken of for a week. Mrs. 
Alsager had carried him off in her brougham — the 
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other people who were coming got into things of 
their own. He stopped her short as soon as she 
began to tell him how tremendously every one had 
been struck by the piece; he nailed her down to the 
question of Violet Grey. Had she spoilt the play, 
had she jeopardised or compromised it—had she 
been utterly bad, had she been good in any degree? 

“Certainly the performance would have seemed 
better if se had been better,” Mrs. Alsager con- 
fessed. 

“And the play would have seemed better if the 
performance had been better,” Wayworth said, 
gloomily, from the corner of the brougham. 

“ She does what she can, and she has talent, and 
she looked lovely. But she doesn’t see Nona Vin- 
cent. She doesn’t see the type—she doesn’t see the 
individual — she doesn’t see the woman you meant. 
She’s out of it— she gives you a different person.” 

“Oh, the woman I meant!” the young man ex- 
claimed, looking at the London lamps as he rolled 
by them. “I wish to God she had known you /”’ he 
added, as the carriage stopped. After they had 
passed into the house he said to his companion: 
“You see she zwon’t pull me through.” 

“Forgive her—be kind to her!” Mrs. Alsager 
pleaded. 

“T shall only thank her. The play may go to the 
dogs.” 

TE it ee if it does,” Mrs. est began, with 
her pure eyes on him. 
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“Well, what if it does?” 

She couldn’t tell him, for the rest of her guests 
came in together; she only had time to say: “It 
shan t go to the dogs!” 

He came away before the others, restless with the 
desire to go to Notting Hill even that night, late as 
it was, haunted with the sense that Violet Grey had 
measured her fall. When he got into the street, 
however, he allowed second thoughts to counsel 
another course; the effect of knocking her up at two 
o’clock in the morning would hardly be to soothe her. 
He looked at six newspapers the next day and found 
in them never a good word for her. They were well 
enough about the piece, but they were unanimous as 
to the disappointment caused by the young actress 
whose former efforts had excited such hopes and on 
whom, on this occasion, such pressing responsibilities 
rested. They asked in chorus what was the matter 
with her, and they declared in chorus that the play, 
which was not without promise, was handicapped 
(they all used the same word) by the odd want of 
correspondence between the heroine and her inter- 
preter. Wayworth drove early to Notting Hill, but 
he didn’t take the newspapers with him; Violet Grey 
could be trusted to have sent out for them by the 
peep of dawn and to have fed her anguish full. She 
declined to see him—she only sent down word by 
her aunt that she was extremely unwell and should 
be unable to act that night unless she were suffered 
to spend the day unmolested and in bed. Wayworth 
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sat for an hour with the old lady, who understood 
everything and to whom he could speak frankly. 
She gave him a touching picture of her niece’s con- 
dition, which was all the more vivid for the simple 
words in which it was expressed: “She feels she 
isn’t right, you know — she feels she isn’t right!” 

“Tell her it doesn’t matter —it doesn’t matter a 
straw!” said Wayworth. 

““And she’s so proud — you know how proud she 
is!” the old lady went on. 

“Tell her I'm more than satisfied, that I accept 
her gratefully as she is.” 

“She says she injures your play, that she ruins 
it,” said his interlocutress. 

“She’ll improve, immensely —she’ll grow into the 
part,” the young man continued. 

“She'd improve if she knew how—but she says 
she doesn’t. She has given all she has got, and she 
doesn’t know what’s wanted.” 

“What’s wanted is simply that she should go 
straight on and trust me.” 

“ How can she trust you when she feels she’s 
losing you?” 

“ Losing me ?” Wayworth cried. 

“You'll never forgive her if your play is taken 
off!” 

“Tt will run six months,” said the author of the 
piece. 

The old lady laid her hand on his arm. “ What 
will you do for her if it does?” 
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He looked at Violet Grey’s aunt a moment. “ Do 
you say your niece is very proud?” 

“Too proud for her dreadful profession.” 

“Then she wouldn’t-wish you to ask me that,” 
Wayworth answered, getting up. 

When he reached home he was very tired, and for 
a person to whom it was open to consider that he 
had scored a success he spent a remarkably dismal 
day. All his restlessness had gone, and fatigue and 
depression possessed him. He sank into his old 
chair by the fire and sat there for hours with his eyes 
closed. His landlady came in to bring his luncheon 
and mend the fire, but he feigned to be asleep, so as 
not to be spoken to. It is to be supposed that sleep 
at last overtook him, for about the hour that dusk 
began to gather he had an extraordinary impression, 
a visit that, it would seem, could have belonged to no 
waking consciousness. Nona Vincent, in face and 
form, the living heroine of his play, rose before him 
in his little silent room, sat down with him at his 
dingy fireside. She was not Violet Grey, she was 
not Mrs. Alsager, she was not any woman he had 
seen upon earth, nor was it any masquerade of 
friendship or of penitence. Yet she was more fa- 
miliar to him than the women he had known best, 
and she was ineffably beautiful and consoling. She 
filled the poor room with her presence, the effect of 
which was as soothing as some odour of incense. 
She was as quiet as an affectionate sister, and there 
was no surprise in her being there. Nothing more 
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real had ever befallen him, and nothing, somehow, 
more reassuring. He felt her hand rest upon his 
own, and all his senses seemed to open to her mes- 
sage. She struck him, in the strangest way, both as 
his creation and as his inspirer, and she gave him 
the happiest consciousness of success. If she was 
so charming, in the red firelight, in her vague, clear- 
coloured garments, it was because he had made her 
so, and yet if the weight seemed lifted from his 
spirit it was because she drew it away. When she 
bent her deep eyes upon him they seemed to speak 
of safety and freedom and to make a green garden 
of the future. From time to time she smiled and 
said: “I live—I live—I live.’ How long she 
stayed he couldn’t have told, but when his landlady 
blundered in with the lamp Nona Vincent was no 
longer there. He rubbed his eyes, but no dream had 
ever been so intense; and as he slowly got out of 
his chair it was with a deep still joy —the joy of the 
artist —in the thought of how right he had been, 
how exactly like herself he had made her. . She had 
come to show him that. At the end of five minutes, 
however, he felt sufficiently mystified to call his land- 
lady back — he wanted to ask her a question. When 
the good woman reappeared the question hung fire 
an instant; then it shaped itself as the inquiry: 
“ Has any lady been here?” 

“No, sir — no lady at all.” 

The woman seemed slightly scandalised. 

“Not Miss Vincent?” 
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“Miss Vincent, sir?” 

“The young lady of my play, don’t you know?” 

“Oh, sir, you mean Miss Violet Grey!” 

“No I don’t, atall. Ithink I mean Mrs. Alsager.” 

“There has been no Mrs. Alsager, sir.” 

“Nor anybody at all like her?” 

The woman looked at him as if she wondered 
what had suddenly taken him. Then she asked in 
an injured tone: “Why shouldn’t I have told you if 
you'd ’ad callers, sir?” 

“T thought you might have thought I was asleep.” 

“Indeed you were, sir, when I came in with the 
lamp — and well you'd earned it, Mr. Wayworth!” 

The landlady came back an hour later to bring 
him a telegram; it was just as he had begun to dress 
to dine at his club and go down to the theatre. 

“See me to-night in front, and don’t come near 
me till it’s over.” 

It was in these words that Violet communicated 
her wishes for the evening. He obeyed them to 
the letter; he watched her from the depths of a 
box. He was in no position to say how she might 
have struck him the night before, but what he saw 
during these charmed hours filled him with admira- 
tion and gratitude. She was in it, this time; she 
had pulled herself together, she had taken posses- ~ 
sion, she was felicitous at every turn. Fresh from 
his revelation of Nona he was in a position to judge, 
and as he judged he exulted. He was thrilled and 
carried away, and he was moreover intensely curious 
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to know what had happened to her, by what unfath- 
omable art she had managed in a few hours to effect 
such a change of base. It was as if she had hada 
revelation of Nona, so convincing a clearness had 
been breathed upon the picture. He kept himself 
quiet in the extractes—he would speak to her only 
at the end; but before the play was half over the 
manager burst into his box. 

“Tt’s prodigious, what she’s up to!” cried Mr. 
Loder, almost more bewildered than gratified. ‘She 
has gone in for a new reading — a blessed somersault 
in the air!” 

“Ts it quite different ?” Wayworth asked, sharing 
his mystification. 

“ Different? Hyperion to a satyr! It’s devilish 
good, my boy!” 

“Tt’s devilish good,” said Wayworth, “and it’s 
in a different key altogether from the key of her 
rehearsal.” 

“T’ll run you six months!” the manager declared ; 
and he rushed round again to the actress, leaving - 
Wayworth with a sense that she had already pulled 
him through. She had with the audience an im- 
mense personal success. 

When he went behind, at the end, he had to wait 
for her; she only showed herself when she was ready 
to leave the theatre. Her aunt had been in her 
dressing-room with her, and the two ladies appeared 
together. The girl passed him quickly, motioning 
him to say nothing till they should have got out of 
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the place. He saw that she was immensely excited, 
lifted altogether above her common artistic level. - 
The old lady said to him: “ You must come home to 
supper with us: it has~been all arranged.” They 
had a brougham, with a little third seat, and he got 
into it with them. It was a long time before the 
actress would speak. She leaned back in her corner, 
giving no sign but still heaving a little, like a subsid- 
ing sea, and with all her triumph in the eyes that 
shone through the darkness. The old lady was hushed 
to awe, or at least to discretion, and Wayworth was 
happy enough to wait. He had really to wait till 
they had alighted at Notting Hill, where the elder 
of his companions went to see that supper had been 
attended to. 

“I was better — I was better,” said Violet Grey, 
throwing off her cloak in the little drawing-room. 

“You were perfection. You'll be like that every 
night, won’t you?” 

She smiled-at him. “Every? night?) There can 
scarcely be a miracle every day.” 

“What do you mean by a miracle?” 

“Tve had a revelation.” 

Wayward stared. ‘“ At what hour?” 

“The right hour —this afternoon. Just in time to 
save me — and to save you.” 

“At five o’clock? Do you mean you had a visit ?” 

“She came to me — she stayed two hours.” 

“Two hours? Nona Vincent?” 


“Mrs. Alsager.” Violet Grey smiled more deeply. 
lis the same thing,” 
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“ And how did Mrs. Alsager save you?” 

“ By letting me look at her. By letting me hear 
her speak. By letting me know her.” 

“ And what did she say to you?” 

“ Kind things — encouraging, intelligent things.” 

“ Ah, the dear woman !”’ Wayworth cried. 

“You ought to like her — she likes you. She was 
just what I wanted,” the actress added. 

“Do you mean she talked to you about Nona?” 

“She said you thought she was like her. She zs 
— she’s exquisite.” 

““She’s exquisite,” Wayworth repeated. ‘“ Do you 
mean she tried to coach you?” 

“Oh, no— she only said she would be so glad if it 
would help me to see her. And I felt it did help me. 
I don’t know what took place —she only sat there, 
and she held my hand and smiled at me, and she had 
tact and grace, and she had goodness and beauty, 
and she soothed my nerves and lighted up my imagi- 
nation. Somehow she seemed to gzve it all to me. 
I took it—I took it. I kept her before me, I drank 
her in. For the first time, in the whole study of the 
part, I had my model—I could make my copy. All 
my courage came back to me, and other things came 
that I hadn’t felt before. She was different — she 
was delightful; as I’ve said, she was a revelation. 
She kissed me when she went away — and you may 
guess if I kissed “er. We were awfully affectionate, 
but it’s you she likes!” said Violet Grey. 

Wayworth had never been more interested in his 
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life, and he had rarely been more mystified. ‘ Did 
she wear vague, clear-coloured garments?” he asked, 
after a moment. 

Violet Grey stared, laughed, then bade him go in 
to supper. ‘ You know how she dresses!” 

He was very well pleased at supper, but he was 
silent and a little solemn. He said he would go to 
see Mrs. Alsager the next day. He did so, but he 
was told at her door that she had returned to Tor- 
quay. She remained there all winter, all spring, and 
the next time he saw her his play had run two hun- 
dred nights and he had married Violet Grey. His 
plays sometimes succeed, but his wife is not in them 
now, nor in any others. At these representations 
Mrs. Alsager continues frequently to be present. 
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THE CHAPERON. 


I. 


Aw old lady, in a high drawing-room, had had 
her chair moved close to the fire, where she sat knit- 
ting and warming her knees. She was dressed in deep 
mourning ; her face had a faded nobleness, tempered, 
however, by the somewhat illiberal compression as- 
sumed by her lips in obedience to something that was 
passing in her mind. She was far from the lamp, 
but though her eyes were fixed upon her active nee- 
dles she was not looking at them. What she really 
saw was quite another train of affairs. The room 
was spacious and dim; the thick London fog had 
oozed into it even through its superior defences. 
It was full of dusky, massive, valuable things. 
The old lady sat motionless save for the regularity 
of her clicking needles, which seemed as personal to 
her and as expressive as prolonged fingers. If she 
was thinking something out, she was thinking it 
thoroughly. © 

When she looked up, on the entrance of a girl 
of twenty, it might have been guessed that the 
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appearance of this young lady was not an interrup- 
tion of her meditation, but rather a contribution to 
it. The young lady, who was charming to behold, 
was also in deep mourning, which had a freshness, if 
mourning can be fresh, an air of having been lately 
put on. She went straight to the bell beside the 
chimney-piece and pulled it, while in her other hand 
she held a sealed and directed letter. Her companion 
glanced in silence at the letter; then she looked still 
harder at her work. , The girl hovered near the fire- 
place, without speaking, and after a due, a dignified 
interval the butler appeared in response to the bell. 
The time had been sufficient to make the silence 
between the ladies seem long. The younger one 
asked the butler to see that her letter should be 
posted; and after he had gone out she moved 
vaguely about the room, as if to give her grand- 
mother—for such was the elder personage —a 
chance to begin a colloquy of which she herself 
preferred not to strike the first note. As equally 
with herself her companion was on the face of it 
capable of holding out, the tension, though it was 
already late in the evening, might have lasted long. 
But the old lady after a little appeared to recognise, 
a trifle ungraciously, the girl’s superior resources. 

“ Have you written to your mother?” 

“ Yes, but only a few lines, to tell her I shall come 
and see her in the morning.” 


“Ts that all you’ve got to say?” asked the grand- 
mother. 
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“T don’t quite know what you want me to say.” 

“T want you to say that you’ve made up your 
mind.” 

“Yes, I’ve done that, granny.” 

“You intend to respect your father’s wishes?” 

“Tt depends upon what you mean by respecting 
them. I do justice to the feelings by which they 
were dictated.” 

“What do you mean by justice?” the old lady 
retorted. 

The girl was silent a moment; then she said: 
“You'll see my idea of it.” 

“T see it already! You'll go and live with her.” 

“I shall talk the situation. over with her to-morrow 
and tell her that I think that will be best.” 

“ Best for her, no doubt! ” 

“What’s best for her is best for me.” 

“ And for your brother and sister?” As the girl 
made no reply to this her grandmother went on: 
“What's best for them is that you should acknowl- 
edge some responsibility in regard to them and, con- 
sidering how young they are, try and do something 
for them.” 

“They must do as I’ve done — they must act for 
themselves. They have their means now, and they’re 
iree. 

“Free? They’re mere children.” 

“ Let me remind you that Eric is older than I.” 

“ He doesn’t like his mother,” said the old lady, as 
if that were an answer. 
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“‘T never said he did. And she adores him.” 

“Oh, your mother’s adorations!”’ 

“Don’t abuse her now,” the girl rejoined, after a 
pause. 

The old lady forbore to abuse her, but she made 
up for it the next moment by saying: “It will be 
dreadful for Edith.” 

“What will be dreadful ?” 

“Your desertion of her.” 

“The desertion’s on her side.” 

“Her consideration for her father does her 
honour.” 

“Of course I’m a brute, #’ex parlons plus,” said the 
girl. “We must go our respective ways,” she added, 
in a tone of extreme wisdom and philosophy. 

Her grandmother straightened out her knitting 
and began to roll it up. “Be so good as to ring for 
my maid,” she said, after a minute. The young lady 
rang, and there was another wait and another con- 
scious hush. Before the maid came her mistress 
remarked: ‘Of course then you'll not come to me, 
you know.” 

“What do you mean by ‘coming’ to you?” 

“T can’t receive you on that footing.” 

“She'll not come zztk me, if you mean that.” 

“T don’t mean that,” said the old lady, getting up 
as her maid came in. This attendant took her work 
from her, gave her an arm and helped her out of the 
room, while Rose Tramore, standing before the fire 
and looking into it, faced the idea that her grand- 
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mother’s door would now under all circumstances 
be closed to her. She lost no time however in 
brooding over this anomaly: it only added energy to 
her determination to act. All she could do to-night 
was to go to bed, for she felt utterly weary. She had 
been living, in imagination, in a prospective struggle, 
and it had left her as exhausted as a real fight. 
Moreover this was the culmination of a crisis, of weeks 
of suspense, of a long, hard strain. Her father had 
been laid in his grave five days before, and that morn- 
ing his will had been read. In the afternoon she had 
got Edith off to St. Leonard’s with their aunt Julia, 
and then she had had a wretched talk with Eric. 
Lastly, she had made up her mind to act in opposi- 
tion to the formidable will, to a clause which embodied 
if not exactly a provision, a recommendation singularly 
emphatic. She went to bed and slept the sleep of 


the just. 
“Oh, my dear, how charming! I must take 
another house!”’ It was in these words that her 


mother responded to the announcement Rose had 
just formally made and with which she had vaguely 
expected to produce a certain dignity of effect. In 
the way of emotion there was apparently no effect 
at all, and the girl was wise enough to know that 
this was not simply on account of the general line 
of non-allusion taken by the extremely pretty woman 
before her, who looked like her elder sister. Mrs. 
Tramore had never manifested, to her daughter, the 
slightest consciousness that her position was pecu- 
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liar; but the recollection of something more than 
that fine policy was required to explain such a fail- 
ure to appreciate Rose’s sacrifice. It was simply a 
fresh reminder that she had never appreciated any- 
thing, that she was nothing but a tinted and stippled 
surface. Her situation was peculiar indeed. She 
had been the heroine of a scandal which had grown 
dim only because, in the eyes of the London world, 
it paled in the lurid light of the contemporaneous. 
That attention had been fixed on it for several days, 
fifteen years before; there had been a high relish of 
the vivid evidence as to his wife’s misconduct with 
which, in the divorce-court, Charles Tramore had 
judged well to regale a cynical public. The case 
was pronounced awfully bad, and he obtained his 
decree. The folly of the wife had been inconceiva- 
ble, in spite of other examples: she had quitted 
her children, she had followed the “other fellow” 
abroad. The other fellow hadn’t married her, not 
having had time: he had lost his life in the Medi- 
terranean by the capsizing of a boat, before the 
prohibitory term had expired. 

Mrs. Tramore had striven to extract from this acci- 
dent something of the austerity of widowhood; but 
her mourning only made her deviation more public, 
she was a widow whose husband was awkwardly 
alive. She had not prowled about the Continent 
on the classic lines; she had come back to London 
to take her chance. But London would give her no 
chance, would have nothing to say to her; as many 
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persons had remarked, you could never tell how 
London would behave. It would not receive Mrs. 
Tramore again on any terms, and when she was 
spoken of, which now was not often, it was inveter- 
ately said of her that she went nowhere. Appar- 
ently she had not the qualities for which London 
compounds; though in the cases in which it does 
compound you may often wonder what these quali- 
ties are. She had not at any rate been successful: 
her lover was dead, her husband was liked and her 
children were pitied, for in payment for a topic Lon- 
don will parenthetically pity. It was thought inter- 
esting and magnanimous that Charles Tramore had 
not married again. The disadvantage to his children 
of the miserable story was thus left uncorrected, and 
this, rather oddly, was counted as 47s sacrifice. His 
mother, whose arrangements were elaborate, looked 
after them a great deal, and they enjoyed a mixture 
of laxity and discipline under the roof of their aunt, 
Miss Tramore, who was independent, having, for 
reasons that the two ladies had exhaustively dis- 
cussed, determined to lead her own life. She had 
set up a home at St. Leonard’s, and that contracted 
shore had played a considerable part in the upbring- 
ing of the little Tramores. They knew about their 
mother, as the phrase was, but they didn’t know her; 
which was naturally deemed more pathetic for them 
than for her. She had a house in Chester Square 
and an income and a victoria—it served all pur- 
poses, as she never went out in the evening — and 
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flowers on her window-sills, and a remarkable ap- 
pearance of youth. The income was supposed to 
be in part the result of a bequest from the man 
for whose sake she had committed the error of her 
life, and in the appearance of youth there was a 
slightly impertinent implication that it was a sort of 
afterglow of the same connection. . 
Her children, as they grew older, fortunately 
showed signs of some individuality of disposition. 
Edith, the second girl, clung to her aunt Julia; Eric, 
the son, clung frantically to polo; while Rose, the 
elder daughter, appeared to cling mainly to herself. 
Collectively, of course, they clung to their father, 
whose attitude in the family group, however, was 
casual and intermittent. He was charming and 
vague; he was like a clever actor who often didn’t 
come to rehearsal. Fortune, which but for that one 
stroke had been generous to him, had provided him 
with deputies and trouble-takers, as well as with 
whimsical opinions, and a reputation for excellent 
taste, and whist at his club, and perpetual cigars on 
morocco sofas, and a beautiful absence of purpose. 
Nature had thrown in a remarkably fine hand, which 
he sometimes passed over his children’s heads when 
they were glossy from the nursery brush. On Rose’s 
eighteenth birthday he said to her that she might go 
to see her mother, on condition that her visits should 
be limited to an hour each time and to four in the 
year. She was to go alone; the other children were 
not included in the arrangement. This was the 
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result of a visit that he himself had paid his repudi- 
ated wife at her urgent request, their only encounter 
during the fifteen years. The girl knew as much 
as this from her aunt Julia, who was full of tell- 
tale secrecies. She availed herself eagerly of the 
license, and in course of the period that elapsed 
before her father’s death she spent with Mrs. Tra- 
more exactly eight hours by the watch. Her father, 
who was as inconsistent and disappointing as he was 
amiable, spoke to her of her mother only once after- 
wards. This occasion had been the sequel of her 
first visit, and he had made no use of it to ask what 
she thought of the personality in Chester Square or 
how she liked it. He had only said “ Did she take 
you out?” and when Rose answered “Yes, she put 
me straight into a carriage and drove me up and 
down Bond Street,” had rejoined sharply “See that 
that never occurs again.” It never did, but once 
was enough, every one they knew having happened 
to be in Bond Street at that particular hour. 

After this the periodical interview took place in 
private, in Mrs. Tramore’s beautiful little wasted 
drawing-room. Rose knew that, rare as these occa- 
sions were, her mother would not have kept her “all 
to herself” had there been anybody she could have 
shown her to. But in the poor lady’s social void 
there was no one; she had after all her own correct- 
ness and she consistently preferred isolation to infe- 
rior contacts. So her daughter was subjected only 
to the maternal; it was not necessary to be definite 
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in qualifying that. The girl had by this time a col- 
lection of ideas,-gathered by impenetrable processes ; 
she had tasted, in the ostracism of her ambiguous 
parent, of the acrid fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
She not only had an approximate vision of what 
every one had done, but she had a private judgment 
for each case. She had a particular vision of her 
father, which did not interfere with his being dear to 
her, but which was directly concerned in her resolu- 
tion, after his death, to do the special thing he had 
expressed the wish she should not do. In the gen- 
eral estimate her grandmother and her grandmother’s 
money had their place, and the strong probability 
that any enjoyment of the latter commodity would 
now be withheld from her. It included Edith’s 
marked inclination to receive the law, and doubtless 
eventually a more substantial memento, from Miss 
Tramore, and opened the question whether her own 
course might not contribute to make her sister’s ap- 
pear heartless. The answer to this question how- 
ever would depend on the success that might attend 
her own, which would very possibly be small. Eric’s 
attitude was eminently simple; he didn’t care to 
know people who didn’t know zs people. If his 
mother should ever get back into society perhaps he 
would take her up. Rose Tramore had decided to 
do what she could to bring this consummation about; 
and strangely enough —so mixed were her supersti- 
tions and her heresies —a large part of her motive 
lay in the value she attached to such a consecration. 
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Of her mother intrinsically she thought very little 
now, and if her eyes were fixed on a special achieve- 
ment it was much more for the sake of that achieve- 
ment and to satisfy a latent energy that was in her 
than because her heart was wrung by this sufferer. 
Her heart had not been wrung at all, though she had ~ 
quite held it out for the experience. Her purpose 
was a pious game, but it was still essentially a game. 
Among the ideas I have mentioned she had her idea 
of triumph. She had caught the inevitable note, the 
pitch, on her very first visit to Chester Square. She 
had arrived there in intense excitement, and her 
excitement was left on her hands in a manner that 
reminded her of a difficult air she had once heard 
sung at the opera when no one applauded the per- 
former. That flatness had made her sick, and so did 
this, in another way. A part of her agitation pro- 
ceeded from the fact that her aunt Julia had told her, 
in the manner of a burst of confidence, something 
she was not to repeat, that she was in appearance 
the very image of the lady in Chester Square. The 
motive that prompted this declaration was between 
aunt Julia and her conscience; but it was a great 
emotion to the girl to find her entertainer so beauti. 
ful. She was tall and exquisitely slim; she had hair 
more exactly to Rose Tramore’s taste than any other 
she had ever seen, even to every detail in the way it 
was dressed, and a complexion and a figure of the 
kind that are always spoken of as “lovely.” Her 
eyes were irresistible, and so were her clothes, though 
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the clothes were perhaps a little more precisely the 
right thing than the eyes. Her appearance was 
marked to her daughter’s sense by the highest dis- 
tinction; though it may be mentioned that this had 
never been the opinion of all the world. It was a 
revelation to Rose that she herself might look a little 
like that. She knew however that aunt Julia had 
not seen her deposed sister-in-law for a long time, 
and she had a general impression that Mrs. Tramore 
was to-day a more complete production—for in- 
stance as regarded her air of youth—than she had 
ever been. There was no excitement on her side — 
that was all her visitor's; there was no emotion — 
that was excluded by the plan, to say nothing of 
conditions more primal. Rose had from the first a 
glimpse of her mother’s plan. It was to mention 
nothing and imply nothing, neither to acknowledge, 
to explain nor to extenuate. She would leave every- 
thing to her child; with her child she was secure. 
She only wanted to get back into society; she would 
leave even that to her child, whom she treated not 
as a high-strung and heroic daughter, a creature of 
exaltation, of devotion, but as a new, charming, clever, 
useful friend, a little younger than herself. Already 
on that first day she had talked about dressmakers. 
Of course, poor thing, it was to be remembered that 
in her circumstances there were not many things she 
could talk about. “She wants to go out again; that’s 
the only thing in the wide world she wants,” Rose 
had promptly, compendiously said to herself. There 
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had been a sequel to this observation, uttered, in 
intense engrossment, in her own room half an hour 
before she had, on the important evening, made 
known her decision to her grandmother: “ Then I’ll 
take her out!” 

“She'll drag you down, she'll drag you down!” 
Julia Tramore permitted herself to remark to her 
niece, the next day, in a tone of feverish prophecy. 

As the girl’s own theory was that all the dragging 
there might be would be upward, and moreover 
administered by herself, she could look at her aunt 
with a cold and inscrutable eye. 

“Very well, then, I shall be out of your sight, from 
the pinnacle you occupy, and I sha’n’t trouble you.” 

“Do you reproach me for my disinterested exer- 
tions, for the way I’ve toiled over you, the way I’ve 
lived for you?”” Miss Tramore demanded. 

“Don’t reproach me for being kind to my mother 
and I won’t reproach you for anything.” 

“She'll keep you out of everything — she’ll make 
you miss everything,” Miss Tramore continued. 

“Then she'll make me miss a great deal that’s 
odious,” said the girl. 

“You're too young for such extravagances,” her 
aunt declared. 

“And yet Edith, who is younger than I, seems to 
be too old for them: how do you arrange that? My 
mother’s society will make me older,” Rose replied. 

“Don’t speak to me of your mother; you ave no 
mother.” 
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“Then if I’m an orphan I must settle things for 
myself.” 

“Do you justify her, do you approve of her?” 
cried Miss Tramore, who was inferior to her niece in 
capacity for retort and whose limitations made the 
girl appear pert. 

Rose looked at her a moment in silence; then she 
said, turning away: “I think she’s charming.” 

“And do you propose to become charming in the 
same manner?” 

“ Her manner is perfect; it would be an excellent 
model. But I can’t discuss my mother with you.” 

“You'll have to discuss her with some other 
people!’’ Miss Tramore proclaimed, going out of the 
room. 

Rose wondered whether this were a general or a 
particular vaticination. There was something her 
aunt might have meant by it, but her aunt rarely 
meant the best thing she might have meant. Miss 
Tramore had come up from St. Leonard’s in re- 
sponse to a telegram from her own parent, for an 
occasion like the present brought with it, for a few 
hours, a certain relaxation of their dissent. ‘ Do 
what you can to stop her,” the old lady had said; 
but her daughter found that the most she could do 
was not much. They both had a baffled sense that 
Rose had thought the question out a good deal fur- 
ther than they; and this was particularly irritating 
to Mrs. Tramore, as consciously the cleverer of the 
two. A question thought out as far as she could 
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think it had always appeared to her to have per- 
formed its human uses; she had never encountered 
a ghost emerging from that extinction. Their great 
contention was that Rose would cut herself off ; and 
certainly if she wasn’t afraid of that she wasn’t afraid 
of anything. Julia Tramore could only tell her 
mother how little the girl was afraid. She was 
already prepared to leave the house, taking with her 
the possessions, or her share of them, that had accu- 
mulated there during her father’s illness. There had 
been a going and coming of her maid, a thumping 
about of boxes, an ordering of four-wheelers; it 
appeared to old Mrs. Tramore that something of 
the objectionableness, the indecency, of her grand- 
daughter’s prospective connection had already gath- 
ered about the place. It was a violation of the 
decorum of bereavement which was still fresh there, 
and from the indignant gloom of the mistress of the 
house you might have inferred not so much that the 
daughter was about to depart as that the mother was 
about to arrive. There had been no conversation on 
the dreadful subject at luncheon; for at luncheon at 
Mrs. Tramore’s (her son never came to it) there were 
always, even after funerals and other miseries, stray 
guests of both sexes whose policy it was to be cheer- 
ful and superficial. Rose had sat down as if nothing 
had happened — nothing worse, that is, than her 
father’s death; but no one had spoken of anything 
that any one else was thinking of. 

Before she left the house a servant brought her a 
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message from her grandmother—the old lady de- 
sired to see her in the drawing-room. She had on 
her bonnet, and she went down as if she were about 
to step into her cab. Mrs. Tramore sat there with 
her eternal knitting, from which she forebore even 
to raise her eyes as, after a silence that seemed to 
express the fulness of her reprobation, while Rose 
stood motionless, she began: “I wonder if you really 
understand what you're doing.” 

“T think so. I’m not so stupid.” 

“TI never thought you were; but I don’t know 
what to make of younow. You're giving up every- 
thing.” 

The girl was tempted to inquire whether her grand- 
mother called herself “everything”; but she checked 
this question, answering instead that she knew she 
was giving up much. 

“You're taking a step of which you will feel 
the effect to the end of your days,’ Mrs. Tramore 
went on. : 

“In a good conscience, I heartily hope,” said Rose. 

“Your father’s conscience was good enough for 
his mother; it ought to be good enough for his 
daughter.” 

Rose sat down— she could afford to—as if she 
wished to be very attentive and were still accessible 
to argument. But this demonstration only ushered 
in, after a moment, the surprising words “I don’t 
think papa had any conscience.” 

“What in the name of all that’s unnatural do you 
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mean?” Mrs. Tramore cried, over her glasses. ‘The 
dearest and best creature that ever lived!” 

“He was kind, he had charming impulses, he was 
delightful. But he never reflected.” 

Mrs. Tramore stared, as if at a language she had 
never heard, a farrago, a galimatias. Her life was 
made up of items, but she had never had to deal, 
intellectually, with a fine shade. Then while her 
needles, which had paused an instant, began to fly 
again, she rejoined: “Do you know what you are, 
my dear? You're a dreadful little prig. Where do 
you pick up such talk?” 

“Of course I don’t mean to judge between them,” 
Rose pursued. “Ican only judge between my mother 
and myself. Papa couldn’t judge for me.’ And 
with this she got up. 

“One would think you were horrid. I never 
thought so before.” 

“Thank you for that.” 

“You're embarking on a struggle with society,” 
continued Mrs. Tramore, indulging in an unusual 
flight of oratory. ‘Society will put you in your 
place.” 

“Hasn’t it too many other things to do?” asked 
the girl. 

This question had an ingenuity which led her 
grandmother to meet it with a merely provisional 
and somewhat sketchy answer. ‘Your ignorance 
would be melancholy if your behaviour were not so 
insane.” 
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“Oh, no; I know perfectly what she'll do!”’ Rose 
replied, almost gaily. ‘ She’ll drag me down.” 

“She won’t even do that,’ the old lady declared 
contradictiously. “She'll keep you forever in the 
same dull hole.” 

“T shall come and see you, granny, when I want 
something more lively.” 

“You may come if you like, but you'll come no 
further than the door. If you leave this house now 
you don’t enter it again.” 

Rose hesitated a moment. “Do you really mean 
that?” 

“You may judge whether I choose such a time to 
joke.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said the girl. 

“ Good-bye.” 

Rose quitted the room successfully enough; but 
on the other side of the door, on the landing, she 
sank into a chair and buried her face in her hands. 
She had burst into tears, and she sobbed there for a 
moment, trying hard to recover herself, so as to go 
downstairs without showing any traces of emotion, 
passing before the servants and again perhaps be- 
fore aunt Julia. Mrs. Tramore was too old to cry; 
she could only drop her knitting and, for a long time, 
sit with her head bowed and her eyes closed. 

Rose had reckoned justly with her aunt Julia; 
there were no footmen, but this vigilant virgin was 
posted at the foot of the stairs. She offered no chal- 
lenge however ; she only said: ‘“ There’s some one in 
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the parlour who wants to see you.” The girl demanded 
a name, but Miss Tramore only mouthed inaudibly 
and winked and waved. Rose instantly reflected that 
there was only one man in the world her aunt would 
look such deep things about. “Captain Jay?” her 
own eyes asked, while Miss Tramore’s were those 
of a conspirator: they were, for a moment, the only 
embarrassed eyes Rose had encountered that day. 
They contributed to make aunt Julia’s further re- 
sponse evasive, after her niece inquired if she had 
communicated in advance with this visitor. Miss 
Tramore merely said that he had been upstairs with 
her mother—hadn’t she mentioned it?— and had 
been waiting for her. She thought herself acute in 
not putting the question of the girl’s seeing him before 
her as a favour to him or to herself ; she presented it 
as a duty, and wound up with the proposition: “It’s 
not fair to him, it’s not kind, not to let him speak to 
you before you go.” 

“What does he want to say ?”” Rose demanded. 

“Go in and find out.” 

She really knew, for she had found out before; 
but after standing uncertain an instant she went in. 
“The parlour” was the name that had always been 
borne by a spacious sitting-room downstairs, an apart- 
ment occupied by her father during his frequent 
phases of residence in Hill Street — episodes increas- 
ingly frequent after his house in the country had, in 
consequence, as Rose perfectly knew, of his spending 
too much money, been disposed of at a sacrifice which 
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he always characterised as horrid. He had been left 
with the place in Hertfordshire and his mother with 
the London house, on the general understanding that 
they would change about; but during the last years 
the community had grown more rigid, mainly at his 
mother’s expense. The parlour was full of his memory 
and his habits and his things — his books and pictures 
and dzbe/ots, objects that belonged now to Eric. Rose 
had sat in it for hours since his death; it was the 
place in which she could still be nearest to him. But 
she felt far from him as Captain Jay rose erect on her 
opening the door. This was a very different presence. 
He had not liked Captain Jay. She herself had, but 
not enough to make a great complication of her 
father’s coldness. This afternoon however she fore- 
saw complications. At the very outset for instance 
she was not pleased with his having arranged such a 
surprise for her with her grandmother and her aunt. 
It was probably aunt Julia who had sent for him; 
her grandmother wouldn’t have done it. It placed 
him immediately on their side, and Rose was almost 
as disappointed at this as if she had not known it 
was quite where he would naturally be. He had 
never paid her a special visit, but if that was what 
he wished to do why shouldn’t he have waited till 
she should be under her mother’s roof? She knew 
the reason, but she had an angry prospect of enjoy- 
ment in making him express it. She liked him 
enough, after all, if it were measured by the idea of 
what she could make him do. 
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In Bertram Jay the elements were surprisingly 
mingled; you would have gone astray, in reading 
him, if you had counted on finding the complements 
of some of his qualities. He would not however 
have struck you in the least as incomplete, for in 
every case in which you didn’t find the complement 
you would have found the contradiction. He was in 
the Royal Engineers, and was tall, lean and high- 
shouldered. He looked every inch a soldier, yet 
there were people who considered that he had missed 
his vocation in not becoming a parson. He took a 
public interest in the spiritual life of the army. 
Other persons still, on closer observation, would have 
felt that his most appropriate field was neither the 
army nor the church, but simply the world—the 
social, successful, worldly world. If he had a sword 
in one hand and a Bible in the other he had a Court 
Guide concealed somewhere about his person. His 
profile was hard and handsome, his eyes were both 
cold and kind, his dark straight hair was impertur- 
bably smooth and prematurely streaked with grey. 
There was nothing in existence that he didn’t take 
seriously. He had a first-rate power of work and 
an ambition as minutely organised as a German plan 
of invasion. His only real recreation was to go to 
church, but he went to parties when he had time. 
If he was in love with Rose Tramore this was dis- 
tracting to him only in the same sense as his religion, 
and it was included in that department of his ex- 
tremely sub-divided life. His religion indeed was 
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of an encroaching, annexing sort. Seen from in 
front he looked diffident and blank, but he was capa- 
ble of exposing himself in a way (to speak only of 
the paths of peace) wholly inconsistent with shyness. 
He had a passion for instance for open-air speaking, 
but was not thought on the whole to excel in it 
unless he could help himself out with a hymn. In 
conversation he kept his eyes on you with a kind of 
colourless candour, as if he had not understood what 
you were saying and, in a fashion that made many 
people turn red, waited before answering. This was 
only because he was considering their remarks in 
more relations than they had intended. He had in 
his face no expression whatever save the one just 
mentioned, and was, in his profession, already very 
distinguished. 

He had seen Rose Tramore for the first time on a 
Sunday of the previous March, at a house in the 
country at which she was staying with her father, 
and five weeks later he had made her, by letter, an 
offer of marriage. She showed her father the letter 
of course, and he told her that it would give him 
great pleasure that she should send Captain Jay 
about his business. ‘My dear child,” he said, “we 
must really have some one who will be better fun 
than that.” Rose had declined the honour, very con- 
siderately and kindly, but not simply because her 
father wished it. She didn’t herself wish to detach 
this flower from the stem, though when the young 
man wrote again, to express the hope that he might 
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hope — so long was he willing to wait—and ask if 
he might not still sometimes see her, she answered 
even more indulgently than at first. She had shown 
her father her former letter, but she didn’t show 
him this one; she only told him what it contained, 
submitting to him also that of her correspondent. 
Captain Jay moreover wrote to Mr. Tramore, who 
replied sociably, but ‘SO vaguely that he almost neg- 
lected the subject under discussion — a communica- 
tion that made poor Bertram ponder long. He could 
never get to the bottom of the superficial, and all the 
proprieties and conventions of life were profound to 
him. Fortunately for him old Mrs. Tramore liked 
him, he was satisfactory to her long-sightedness ; so 
that a relation was established under cover of which 
he still occasionally presented himself in Hill Street 
— presented himself nominally to the mistress of the 
house. He had had scruples about the veracity 
of his visits, but he had disposed of them; he had 
scruples about so many things that he had had to 
invent a general way, to dig a central drain. Julia 
Tramore happened to meet him when she came up 
to town, and she took a view of him more benevolent 
than her usual estimate of people encouraged by her 
mother. The fear of agreeing with that lady was a 
motive, but there was a stronger one, in this particu- 
lar case, in the fear of agreeing with her niece, who 
had rejected him. MHis situation might be held to 
have improved when Mr. Tramore was taken so 
gravely ill that with regard to his recovery those 
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about him left their eyes to speak for their lips; and 
in the light of the poor gentleman’s recent death it 
was doubtless better than it had ever been. 

He was only a quarter of an hour with the girl, 
but this gave him time to take the measure of it. 
After he had spoken to her about her bereavement, 
very much as an especially mild missionary might 
have spoken to a beautiful Polynesian, he let her 
know that he had learned from her companions the 
very strong step she was about to take. This led. to 
their spending together ten minutes which, to her 
mind, threw more light on his character than any- 
thing that had ever passed between them. She had 
always felt with him as if she were standing on an 
edge, looking down into something decidedly deep. 
To-day the impression of the perpendicular shaft 
was there, but it was rather an abyss of confusion 
and disorder than the large bright space in which 
she had figured everything as ranged and pigeon- 
holed, presenting the appearance of the labelled 
shelves and drawers at a chemist’s. He discussed 
without an invitation to discuss, he appealed without 
a right to appeal. He was nothing but a suitor 
tolerated after dismissal, but he took strangely for 
granted a participation in her affairs. He assumed 
all sorts of things that made her draw back. He 
implied that there was everything now to assist them 
in arriving at an agreement, since she had never 
informed him that he was positively objectionable; 
but that this symmetry would be spoiled if she should 
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not be willing to take a little longer to think of 
certain consequences. She was greatly disconcerted 
when she saw what consequences he meant and at 
his reminding her of them. What on earth was the 
use of a lover if he was to speak only like one’s 
grandmother and one’s aunt? He struck her as 
much in love with her and as particularly careful 
at the same time as to what he might say. He never 
mentioned her mother; he only alluded, indirectly 
but earnestly, to the “step.” He disapproved of it 
altogether, took an unexpectedly prudent, politic 
view of it. He evidently also believed that she 
would be dragged down; in other words that she 
would not be asked out. It was his idea that her 
mother would contaminate her, so that he should find 
himself interested in a young person discredited and 
virtually unmarriageable. All this was more obvious 
to him than the consideration that a daughter should 
be merciful. Where was his religion if he under- 
stood mercy so little, and where were his talent and 
his courage if he were so miserably afraid of trump- 
ery social penalties? Rose’s heart sank when she 
reflected that a man supposed to be first-rate 
hadn’t guessed that rather than not do what she 
could for her mother she would give up all the 
Engineers in the world. She became aware that she 
probably would have been moved to place her hand 
_in his on the spot if he had come to her saying 
“ Your idea is 'the right one; put it through at every 
cost.” She couldn’t discuss this with him, though he 
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impressed her as having too much at stake for her to 
treat him with mere disdain. She sickened at the 
revelation that a gentleman could see so much in 
mere vulgarities of opinion, and though she uttered 
as few words as possible, conversing only in sad 
smiles and headshakes and in intercepted movements 
toward the door, she happened, in some unguarded 
lapse from her reticence, to use the expression that 
she was disappointed in him. He caught at it and, 
seeming to drop his field-glass, pressed upon her with 
nearer, tenderer eyes. 

“Can I be so happy as to believe, then, that you 
had thought of me with some confidence, with some 
faith?” 

“Tf you didn’t suppose so, what is the sense of 
this visit?” Rose asked. 

“One can be faithful without reciprocity,” said the 
young man. “I regard you in a light which makes 
me want to protect you even if I have nothing to 
gain by it.” 

“Yet you speak as if you thought you might keep 
me for yourself.” 

“For yourself. I don’t want you to suffer.” 

“Nor to suffer yourself by my doing so,” said 
Rose, looking down. 

“Ah, if you would only marry me next month!” 
he broke out inconsequently. 

“And give up going to mamma?” Rose waited 
to see if he would say “What need that matter? 
Can’t your mother come to us?” But he said noth- 
ing of the sort; he only answered — 
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“She surely would be sorry to interfere with the 
exercise of any other affection which I might have 
the bliss of believing that you are now free, in how- 
ever small a degree, to entertain.” 

Rose knew that her mother wouldn’t be sorry at 
all; but she contented herself with rejoining, her 
hand on the door: “Good-bye. I sha’n’t suffer. 
I’m not afraid.” 

“You don’t know how terrible, how cruel, the 
world can be.” 

“Yes, Ido know. I know everything!” 

The declaration sprang from her lips in a tone 
which made him look at her as he had never looked 
before, as if he saw something new in her face, as if 
he had never yet known her. He hadn’t displeased 
her so much but that she would like to give him that 
impression, and since she felt that she was doing so 
she lingered an instant for the purpose. It enabled 
her to see, further, that he turned red; then to be- 
come aware that a carriage had stopped at the door. 
Captain Jay’s eyes, from where he stood, fell upon 
this arrival, and the nature of their glance made 
Rose step forward to look. Her mother sat there, 
brilliant, conspicuous, in the eternal victoria, and the 
footman was already sounding the knocker. It had 
been no part of the arrangement that she should . 
come to fetch her; it had been out of the question — 
a stroke in such bad taste as would have put Rose 
in the wrong. The girl had never dreamed of it, but 
somehow, suddenly, perversely, she was glad of it 
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now; she even hoped that her grandmother and her 
aunt were looking out upstairs. 

“My mother has come for me.» Good-bye,” she 
repeated; but this time her visitor had got between 
her and the door. 

“Listen to me before you go. I will give youa 
life’s devotion,” the young man pleaded. He really 
barred the way. 

She wondered whether her grandmother had told 
him that if her flight were not prevented she would 
forfeit money. Then, vividly, it came over her that 
this would be what he was occupied with. “TI shall 
never think of you—let me go!” she cried, with 
passion. 

Captain Jay opened the door, but Rose didn’t see 
his face, and in a moment she was out of the house. 
Aunt Julia, who was sure to have been hovering, had 
taken flight before the profanity of the knock. 

“Heavens, dear, where did you get your mourn- 
ing?” the lady in the victoria asked of her daughter 
as they drove away. 


II. 


Lapy MArEsFIELD had given her boy a push in his 
plump back and had said to him, “Go and speak to 
her now; it’s your chance.” She had for a long 
time wanted this scion to make himself audible to 
Rose Tramore, but the opportunity was not easy to 
come by. The case was complicated. Lady Mares- 
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field had four daughters, of whom only one was mar- 
ried. It so happened moreover that this one, Mrs. 
Vaughan-Vesey, the only person in the world her 
mother was afraid of, was the most to be reckoned 
with. The Honourable Guy was in appearance all 
his mother’s child, though he was really a simpler 
soul. He was large and pink; large, that is, as to 
everything but the eyes, which were diminishing 
points, and pink as to everything but the hair, which 
was comparable, faintly, to the hue of the richer 
rose. He had also, it must be conceded, very small 
neat teeth, which made his smile look like a young 
lady’s. He had no wish to resemble any such 
person, but he was perpetually smiling, and he 
smiled more than ever as he approached Rose Tra- 
more, who, looking altogether, to his mind, as a 
pretty girl should, and wearing a soft white opera- 
cloak over a softer black dress, leaned alone against 
the wall of the vestibule at Covent Garden while, a 
few paces off, an old gentleman engaged her mother 
in conversation. Madame Patti had been singing, 
and they were all waiting for their carriages. To 
their ears at present came a vociferation of names 
and a rattle of wheels. The air, through banging 
doors, entered in damp, warm gusts, heavy with the 
stale, slightly sweet taste of the London season when 
the London season is overripe and spoiling. 

Guy Mangler had only three minutes to reéstablish 
an interrupted acquaintance with our young lady. 
He reminded her that he had danced with her the 
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year before, and he mentioned that he knew her 
brother. His mother had lately been to see old Mrs. 
Tramore, but this he did not mention, not being 
aware of it. That visit. had produced, on Lady 
Maresfield’s part, a private crisis, engendered ideas. 
One of them was that the grandmother in Hill Street 
had really forgiven the wilful girl much more than 
she admitted. Another was that there would still be 
some money for Rose when the others should come 
into theirs. Still another was that the others would 
come into theirs at no distant date; the old lady was 
so visibly going to pieces. There were several more 
besides, as for instance that Rose had already fifteen 
hundred a year from her father. The figure had 
been betrayed in Hill Street; it was part of the 
proof of Mrs. Tramore’s decrepitude. Then there 
was an equal amount that her mother had to dispose 
of and on which the girl could absolutely count, 
though of course it might involve much waiting, as 
the mother, a person of gross insensibility, evidently 
wouldn’t die of cold-shouldering. Equally definite, 
to do it justice, was the conception that Rose 
was in truth remarkably good looking, and that 
what she had undertaken to do showed, and would 
show even should it fail, cleverness of the right sort. 
Cleverness of the right sort was exactly the quality 
that Lady Maresfield prefigured as indispensable in 
a young lady to whom she should marry her second 
son, over whose own deficiencies she flung the veil 
of a maternal theory that zs cleverness was of a 
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sort that was wrong. Those who knew him less 
well were content to wish that he might not con- 
ceal it for such a scruple. This enumeration of his 
mother’s views does not exhaust the list, and it was 
in obedience to one too profound to be uttered even 
by the historian that, after a very brief delay, she 
decided to move across the crowded lobby. Her 
daughter Bessie was the only one with her; Maggie 
was dining with the Vaughan-Veseys, and Fanny was 
not of an age. Mrs. Tramore the younger showed 
only an admirable back—her face was to her old 
gentleman —and Bessie had drifted to some other 
people; so that it was comparatively easy for Lady 
Maresfield to say to Rose, in a moment: “ My dear 
child, are you never coming to see us?” 

“We shall be delighted to come if you'll ask us,” 
Rose smiled. 

Lady Maresfield had been prepared for the plural 
number, and she was a woman whom it took many 
plurals to disconcert. “I’m sure Guy is longing for 
another dance with you,” she rejoined, with the most 
unblinking irrelevance. 

“T’m afraid we’re not dancing again quite yet,” 
said Rose, glancing at her mother’s exposed shoul- 
ders, but speaking as if they were muffled in crape. 

Lady Maresfield leaned her head on one side and 
seemed almost wistful. “Not even at my sister’s 
ball? She’s to have something next week. She'll 
write to you.” 

Rose Tramore, on the spot, looking bright but 
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vague, turned three or four things over in her mind. 
She remembered that the sister of her interlocutress 
was the proverbially rich Mrs. Bray, a bankeress or a 
breweress or a builderess, who had so big a house 
that she couldn’t fill it unless she opened her doors, 
or her mouth, very wide. Rose had learnt more 
about London society during these Jonely months 
with her mother than she had ever picked up in Hill 
Street. The younger Mrs. Tramore was a mine of 
commérages, and she had no need to go out to bring 
home the latest intelligence. At any rate Mrs. Bray 
might serve as the end of a wedge. “Oh, I dare say 
we might think of that,’ Rose said. “It would be 
very kind of your sister.” 

“Guy’ll think of it, won’t you, Guy?” asked Lady 
Maresfield. 

“Rather!’’ Guy responded, with an intonation as 
fine as if he had learnt it at a music hall; while at 
the same moment the name of his mother’s carriage 
was bawled through the place. Mrs. Tramore had 
parted with her old gentleman; she turned again to 
her daughter. Nothing occurred but what always 
occurred, which was exactly this absence of every- 
thing —a universal lapse. She didn’t exist, even for 
a second, to any recognising eye. The people who 
looked at her — of course there were plenty of those 
—were only the people who didn’t exist for hers. 
Lady Maresfield surged away on her son’s arm. 

It was this noble matron herself who wrote, the 
next day, inclosing a card of invitation from Mrs. 
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Bray and expressing the hope that Rose would come 
and dine and let her ladyship take her. She should 
have only one of her own girls; Gwendolen Vesey 
was to take the other. Rose handed both the note 
and the card in silence to her mother ; the latter ex- 
hibited only the name of Miss Tramore. ‘ You had 
much better go, dear,” her mother said; in answer 
to which Miss Tramore slowly tore up the docu- 
ments, looking with clear, meditative eyes out of the 
window. Her mother always said “ You had better 
go’’—there had been other incidents—and Rose 
had never even once taken account of the observa- 
tion. She would make no first advances, only plenty 
of second ones, and, condoning no discrimination, 
would treat no omission as venial. She would keep 
all concessions till afterwards ; then she would make 
them one by one. Fighting society was quite as 
hard as her grandmother had said it would be; but 
there was a tension in it which made the dreariness 
vibrate — the dreariness of such a winter as she had 
just passed. Her companion had cried at the end of 
it, and she had cried all through; only her tears had 
been private, while her mother’s had fallen once 
for all, at luncheon on the bleak Easter Monday — 
produced by the way a silent survey of the deadly 
square brought home to her that every creature but 
themselves was out of town and having tremendous 
fun. Rose felt that it was useless to attempt to 
explain simply by her mourning this severity of solli- 
tude; for if people didn’t go to parties (at least a few 
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didn’t) for six months after their father died, this 
was the very time other people took for coming to_ 
see them. It was not too much to say that during 
this first winter of Rose’s period with her mother 
she had no communication whatever with the world. 
It had the effect of making her take to reading the 
new American books: she wanted to see how girls 
got on by themselves. She had never read’so much 
before, and there was a legitimate indifference in it 
when topics failed with her mother. They often 
failed after the first days, and then, while she bent 
over instructive volumes, this lady, dressed as if for 
an impending function, sat on the sofa and watched 
her. Rose was not embarrassed by such an appear- 
ance, for she could reflect that, a little before, her 
companion had not even a girl who had taken refuge 
in queer researches to look at. She was moreover 
used to her mother’s attitude by this time. She 
had her own description of it: it was the attitude 
of waiting for the carriage. If they didn’t go out it 
was not that Mrs. Tramore was not ready in time, 
and Rose had even an alarmed prevision of their 
some day always arriving first. Mrs. Tramore’s con- 
versation at such moments was abrupt, inconsequent 
and personal. She sat on the edge of sofas and 
chairs and glanced occasionally at the fit of her 
gloves (she was perpetually gloved, and the fit was a 
thing it was melancholy to see wasted), as people 
do who are expecting guests to dinner. Rose used 
almost to fancy herself at times a perfunctory 
husband on the other side of the fire. 
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What she was not yet used to—there was still a 
charm in it—was her mother’s extraordinary tact. 
During the years they lived together they never had 
a discussion ; a circumstance all the more remarkable 
since if the girl had a reason for sparing her com- 
panion (that of being sorry for her) Mrs, Tramore 
had none for sparing her child. She only showed in 
doing so a happy instinct —the happiest thing about 
her. She took in perfection a course which repre- 
sented everything and covered everything; she ut- 
terly abjured all authority. She testified to her 
abjuration in hourly ingenious, touching ways. In 
this manner nothing had to be talked over, which 
was a mercy all round. The tears on Easter Monday 
were merely a nervous gust, to help show she was 
not a Christmas doll from the Burlington Arcade ; 
and there was no lifting up of the repentant Mag- 
dalen, no uttered remorse for the former abandonment 
of children. Of the way she could treat her children 
her demeanour to this one was an example; it was an 
uninterrupted appeal to her eldest daughter for direc- 
tion. She took the law from Rose in every circum- 
stance, and if you had noticed these ladies without 
knowing their history you would have wondered 
what tie was fine enough to make maturity so re- 
spectful to youth. No mother was ever so filial as 
Mrs. Tramore, and there had never been such a 
difference of position between sisters. Not that the 
elder one fawned, which would have been fearful ; 
she only renounced — whatever she had to renounce. 
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If the amount was not much she at any rate made no 
scene over it. Her hand was so light that Rose said 
of her secretly, in vague glances at the past, “No 
wonder people liked her!” She never characterised 
the old element of interference with her mother’s 
respectability more definitely than as “people.” 
They were people, it was true, for whom gentleness 
must have been everything and who didn’t demand 
a variety of interests. The desire to “go out” was 
the one passion that even a closer acquaintance with 
her parent revealed to Rose Tramore. She marvelled 
at its strength, in the light of the poor lady’s history : 
there was comedy enough in this unquenchable flame 
on the part of a woman who had known such misery. 
She had drunk deep of every dishonour, but the bitter 
cup had left her with a taste for lighted candles, for 
squeezing up staircases and hooking herself to the 
human elbow. Rose had a vision of the future years 
in which this taste would grow with restored exercise 
—of her mother, in a long-tailed dress, jogging on 
and on and on, jogging further and further from her 
sins, through a century of the “Morning Post” and 
down the fashionable avenue of time. She herself 
would then be very old —she herself would be dead. 
Mrs. Tramore would cover a span of life for which 
such an allowance of sin was small. The girl could 
laugh indeed now at that theory of her being dragged 
down. If one thing were more present to her than 
another it was the very desolation of their propriety. 
As she glanced at her companion, it sometimes 
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seemed to her that if she had been a bad woman she 
would have been worse than that. There were com- 


” 


pensations for being “cut” which Mrs. Tramore too 
much neglected. 

The lonely old lady in Hill Street — Rose thought 
of her that way now — was the one person to whom 
she was.ready to say that she would come to her on 
any terms. She wrote this to her three times over, 
and she knocked still oftener at her door. But the 
old lady answered no letters; if Rose had remained 
in Hill Street it would have been her own function 
to answer them; and at the door, the butler, whom 
the girl had known for ten years, considered her, 
when he told her his mistress was not at home, quite 
as he might have considered a young person who had 
come about a place and of whose eligibility he took a 
negative view. That was Rose’s one pang, that she 
probably appeared rather heartless. Her aunt Julia 
had gone to Florence with Edith for the winter, on 
purpose to make her appear more so; for Miss 
Tramore was still the person most scandalised by her 
secession. Edith and she, doubtless, often talked 
over in Florence the destitution of the aged victim 
in Hill Street. Eric never came to see his sister, 
because, being full both of family and of personal 

feeling, he thought she really ought to have stayed 
with his grandmother. If she had had such an 
appurtenance all to herself she might have done 
what she liked with it; but he couldn’t forgive such 
a want of consideration for anything of his. There 
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were moments when Rose would have been ready to 
take her hand from the plough and’ insist upon rein- 
tegration, if only the fierce voice of the old house 
had allowed people to look her up. But she read, 
ever so clearly, that her grandmother had made this 
a question of loyalty to seventy years of virtue. 
Mrs. Tramore’s forlornness didn’t prevent her draw- 
ing-room from being a very public place, in which 
Rose could hear certain words reverberate: ‘Leave 
her alone; it’s the only way to see how long she'll 
hold out.” The old woman’s visitors were people 
who didn’t wish to quarrel, and the girl was conscious 
that if they had not let her alone —that is if they 
had come to her from her grandmother — she might 
perhaps not have held out. She had no friends quite 
of her own; she had not been brought up to have 
them, and it would not have been easy in a house 
which two such persons as her father and his mother 
divided between them. Her father disapproved of 
crude intimacies, and all the intimacies of youth were 
crude. He had married at five-and-twenty and could 
testify to such a truth. Rose felt that she shared 
even Captain Jay with her grandmother; she had 
seen what “e was worth. Moreover, she had spoken 
to him at that last moment in Hill Street in a way 
which, taken with her former refusal, made it impos- 
sible that he should come near her again. She 
hoped he went to see his protectress: he could be a 
kind of substitute and administer comfort. 

It so happened, however, that the day after she 
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threw Lady Maresfield’s invitation into the waste- 
paper basket she received a visit from a certain Mrs. 
Donovan, whom she had occasionally seen in Hill 
Street. She vaguely knew this lady for a busybody, 
but she was in a situation which even busybodies 
might alleviate. Mrs. Donovan was poor, but honest 
—so scrupulously honest that she was perpetually 
returning visits she had never received. She was 
always clad in weather-beaten sealskin, and had an 
odd air of being prepared for the worst, which was 
borne out by her denying that she was Irish. She 
was of the English Donovans. 

“Dear child, won’t you go out with me?” she 
asked. 

Rose looked at her a moment and then rang the 
bell. She spoke of something else, without answer- 
ing the question, and when the servant came she said : 
“Please tell Mrs. Tramore that Mrs. Donovan has 
come to see her.” 

“Oh, that'll be delightful ; only you mustn’t tell 
your grandmother!” the visitor exclaimed. 

“Tell her what ?” 

“That I come to see your mamma.” 

“You don’t,” said Rose. 

“Sure I hoped you'd introduce me!” cried Mrs. 
Donovan, compromising herself in her embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tt’s not necessary ; you knew her once.” 

“Indeed and I’ve known every one once,” the 
visitor confessed. 
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Mrs. Tramore, when she came in, was charming 
and exactly right ; she greeted Mrs. Donovan as if 
she had met her the week before last, giving her 
daughter such a new illustration of her tact that 
Rose again had the idea that it was no wonder 
“people” had liked her. The girl grudged Mrs. 
Donovan so fresh a morsel as a description of her 
mother at home, rejoicing that she would be incon- 
venienced by having to keep the story out of Hill 
Street. Her mother went away before Mrs. Dono- 
van departed, and Rose was touched by guessing her 
reason — the thought that since even this circuitous 
personage had been moved to come, the two might, if 
left together, invent some remedy. Rose waited to 
see what Mrs. Donovan had in fact invented. 

“You won’t come out with me then?” 

“Come out with you?” 

“My daughters are married. You know Ima lone 
woman. It would be an immense pleasure to me to 
have so charming a creature as yourself to present to 
the world.” 

“TI go out with my mother,” said Rose, after a 
moment. 

“Yes, but sometimes when she’s not inclined ?”’ 

“She goes everywhere she wants to go,’ Rose 
continued, uttering the biggest fib of her life and only 
regretting it should be wasted on Mrs. Donovan. 

“Ah, but do you go everywhere you want?” the 
lady asked sociably. 

“One goes even to places one hates. Every one 
does that.” 
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“Oh, what / go through!” this social martyr cried. 
Then she laid a persuasive hand on the girl’s arm. 
“Let me show you at a few places first, and then 
we'll see. I'll bring them all here.” 

“T don’t think I understand you,” replied Rose, 
though in Mrs. Donovan’s words she perfectly saw 
her own theory of the case reflected. For a quarter 
of a minute she asked herself whether she might not, 
after all, do so much evil that good might come. 
Mrs. Donovan would take her out the next day, and 
be thankful enough to annex such an attraction as a 
pretty girl. Various consequences would ensue and 
the long delay would be shortened; her mother’s 
drawing-room would resound with the clatter of 
teacups. 

“Mrs. Bray’s having some big thing next week ; 
come with me there and I’ll show you what I mane,” 
Mrs. Donovan pleaded. 

“T see what you mane,” Rose answered, brushing 
away her temptation and getting up. “I’m much 
obliged to you.” 

“You know you're wrong, my dear,’ 
locutress, with angry little eyes. 

“Tm not going to Mrs. Bray’s.” 

“Tl get youa kyard; it’ll only cost me a penny 
stamp.” 

“T’ve got one,” said the girl, smiling. 

“Do you mean a penny stamp?” Mrs. Donovan, 
especially at departure, always observed all the forms 
of amity. ‘You can’t do it alone, my darling,” she 
declared. 


) 


said her inter- 
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“Shall they call you a cab?” Rose asked. 

“T’ll pick one up. I choose my horse. You know 
you require your start,’ her visitor went on. 

“Excuse my mother,” was Rose’s only reply. 

“Don’t mention it. Come to me when you need 
me. You'll find me in the Red Book.” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you.” 

Mrs. Donovan lingered a moment on the threshold. 
“Who will you Zave now, my child?” she appealed. 

“T won't have any one!” Rose turned away, blush- 
ing for her. ‘She came on speculation,” she said 
afterwards to Mrs. Tramore. 

Her mother looked at her a moment in silence. 
“ You can do it if you like, you know.” 

Rose made no direct answer to this observation ; 
she remarked instead : ‘See what our quiet life allows 
us to escape.” 

“We don’t escape it. She has been here an hour.” 

“Once in twenty years! We might meet her 
three times a day.” 

“Oh, I'd take her with the rest!” sighed Mrs. 
Tramore ; while her daughter recognised that what 
her companion wanted to do was just what Mrs. 
Donovan was doing. Mrs. Donovan’s life was her 
ideal. 

Ona Sunday, ten days later, Rose went to see one 
of her old governesses, of whom she had lost sight 
for some time and who had written to her that she 
was in London, unoccupied and ill. This was just the 
sort of relation into which she could throw herself 
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now with inordinate zeal ; the idea of it, however, not 
preventing a foretaste of the queer expression in the 
excellent lady’s face when she should mention with 
whom she was living. While she smiled at this pict- 
ure she threw in another joke, asking herself if Miss 
Hack could be held in any degree to constitute the 
nucleus of a circle. She would come to see her, in 
any event—come the more the further she was 
dragged down. ~ Sunday was always a difficult day 
with the two ladies—the afternoons made it so 
apparent that they were not frequented. Her 
mother, it is true, was comprised in the habits of 
two or three old gentlemen — she had for a long 
time avoided male friends of less than seventy — 
who disliked each other enough to make the room, 
when they were there at once, crack with pressure. 
Rose sat for a long time with Miss Hack, doing con- 
scientious justice to the conception that there could 
be troubles in the world worse than her own; and 
when she came back her mother was alone, but with 
a story to tell of a long visit from Mr. Guy Mangler, 
who had waited and waited for her return. “He's 
in love with you; he’s coming again on Tuesday,” 
Mrs. Tramore announced. 

“Did he say so?” 

“That he’s coming back on Tuesday ?” 

“No, that he’s in love with me.” 

“He didn’t need, when he stayed two hours.” 

“With you? It’s you he’s in love with, mamma!” 

“That will do as well,” laughed Mrs. Tramore. 
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“For all the use we shall make of him!” she added 
in a moment. 

“We shall make great use of him. His mother 
sent him.” 

“Oh, she’ll never come!” 

“Then he sha’n’t,” said Rose. Yet he was ad- 
mitted on the Tuesday, and after she had given him 
his tea Mrs. Tramore left the young people alone. 
Rose wished she hadn’t — she herself had another 
view. At any rate she disliked her mother’s view, 
which she had easily guessed. Mr. Mangler did 
nothing but say how charming he thought his hostess 
of the Sunday, and what a tremendously jolly visit 
he had had. He didn’t remark in so many words “I 
had no idea your mother was such a good sort”’ ; but 
this was the spirit of his simple discourse. Rose 
liked it at first —a little of it gratified her; then she 
thought there was too much of it for good taste. She 
had to reflect that one does what one can and that 
Mr. Mangler probably thought he was delicate. He 
wished to convey that he desired to make up to 
her for the injustice of society. Why shouldn’t her 
mother receive gracefully, she asked (not audibly) 
and who had ever said she didn’t? Mr. Mangler 
had a great deal to say about the disappointment of 
his own parent over Miss Tramore’s not having come 
to dine with them the night of his aunt’s ball. 

“Lady Maresfield knows why I didn’t come,” Rose 
answered at last. 

“Ah, now, but Z don’t, you know; can’t you tell 
me?’ asked the young man. 
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“Tt doesn’t matter, if your mother’s clear about it.” 

“Oh, but why make such an awful mystery of it, 
when I’m dying to know?” 

He talked about this, he chaffed her about it for 
the rest of his visit: he had at last found a topic after 
his own heart. If her mother considered that he 
might be the emblem of their redemption he was 
an engine of the most primitive construction. He 
stayed and stayed; he struck Rose as on the point 
of bringing out something for which he had not 
quite, as he would have said, the cheek. Sometimes 
she thought he was going to begin: “By the way, 
my mother told me to propose to you.” At other 
moments he seemed charged with the admission: “I 
say, of course I really know what you're trying to do 
for her,’”’ nodding at the door: ‘therefore hadn’t we 
better speak of it frankly, so that I can help you with 
my mother, and more particularly with my sister 
Gwendolen, who’s the difficult one? The fact is, you 
see, they won’t do anything for nothing. If you'll 
accept me they’ll call, but they won’t call without 
something ‘down.’”” Mr. Mangler departed without 
their speaking frankly, and Rose Tramore had a hot 
hour during which she almost entertained, vindic- 
tively, the project of ‘‘accepting”’ the limpid youth 
until after she should have got her mother into circu- 
lation. The cream of the vision was that she might 
break with him later. She could read that this was 
what her mother would have liked, but the next time 
he came the door was closed to him, and the next 
and the next. 
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In August there was nothing to do but to go 
abroad, with the sense on Rose’s part that the battle 
was still all to fight; for a round of country visits 
was not in prospect, and English watering-places 
constituted one of the few subjects on which the girl 
had heard her mother express herself with disgust. 
Continental autumns had been indeed for years, one 
of the various forms of Mrs. Tramore’s atonement, 
but Rose could only infer that such fruit as they had 
borne was bitter. The stony stare of Belgravia could 
be practised at Homburg; and somehow it was in- 
veterately only gentlemen who sat next to her at the 
table @héte at Cadenabbia. Gentlemen had never 
been of any use to Mrs. Tramore for getting back 
into society ; they had only helped her effectually to 
get out of it. She once dropped, to her daughter, in 
a moralising mood, the remark that it was astonishing 
how many of them one could know without its doing 
one any good. Fifty of them—even very clever ones 
—represented a value inferior to that of one stupid 
woman. Rose wondered at the offhand way in which 
her mother could talk of fifty clever men; it seemed 
to her that the whole world couldn’t contain such a 
number. She had a sombre sense that mankind 
must be dull and mean. These cogitations took 
place in a cold hotel, in an eternal Swiss rain, and 
they had a flat echo in the transalpine valleys, as the 
lonely ladies went vaguely down to the Italian lakes 
and cities. Rose guided their course, at moments, 
with a kind of aimless ferocity ; she moved abruptly, 
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feeling vulgar and hating their life, though destitute 
of any definite vision of another life that would have 
been open to her. She had set herself a task and 
she clung to it; but she appeared to herself despic- 
ably idle. She had succeeded in not going to Hom- 
burg waters, where London was trying to wash away 
some of its stains ; that would be too staring an ad- 
vertisement of their situation. The main difference 
in situations to her now was the difference of being 
more or less pitied, at the best an intolerable danger; 
so that the places she preferred were the unsuspi- 
cious ones. She wanted to triumph with contempt, 
not with submission. 

One morning in September, coming with her 
mother out of the marble church at Milan, she per- 
ceived that a gentleman who had just passed her on 
his way into the cathedral and whose face she had 
not noticed, had quickly raised his hat, with a sup- 
pressed ejaculation. She involuntarily glanced back; 
the gentleman had paused, again uncovering, and 
Captain Jay stood saluting her in the Italian sun- 
shine. ‘Oh, good-morning!’’ she said, and walked 
on, pursuing her course; her mother was a little in 
front. She overtook her in a moment, with an un- 
reasonable sense, like a gust of cold air, that men 
were worse than ever, for Captain Jay had apparently 
moved into the church. Her mother turned as they 
met, and suddenly, as she looked back, an expression 
of peculiar sweetness came into this lady’s eyes. It 
made Rose’s take the same direction and rest a 
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second time on Captain Jay, who was planted just 
where he had stood a minute before. He immedi- 
ately came forward, asking Rose with great gravity 
if he might speak to her a moment, while Mrs. 
Tramore went her way again. He had the expression 
of a man who wished to say something very impor- 
tant; yet his next words were simple enough and 
consisted of the remark that he had not seen her for 
a year. 

“Ts it really so much as that ?” asked Rose. 

“Very nearly. I would have looked you up, but 
in the first place I have been very little in London, 
and in the second I believed it wouldn’t have done 
any good.” 

“You should have put that first,” said the girl. 
“Tt wouldn’t have done any good.” 

He was silent over this a moment, in his customary 
deciphering way; but the view he took of it did not 
prevent him from inquiring, as she slowly followed 
her mother, if he mightn’t walk with her now. She 
answered with a laugh that it wouldn’t do any good 
but that he might do as he liked. He replied with- 
out the slightest manifestation of levity that it would 
do more good than if he didn’t, and they strolled 
together, with Mrs. Tramore well before them, across 
the big, amusing piazza, where the front of the cathe- 
dral makes a sort of builded light. He asked a ques- 
tion or two and he explained his own presence: having 
a month’s holiday, the first clear time for several years, 
he had just popped over the Alps. He inquired if 
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Rose had recent news of the old lady in Hill Street, 
and it was the only tortuous thing she had ever heard 
him say. 

“T have had no communication of any kind from 
her since I parted with you under her roof. Hasn't 
she mentioned that ?”’ said Rose. 

“‘T haven’t seen her.” 

“JT thought you were such great friends.” 

Bertram Jay hesitated a moment. “Well, not so 
much now.” 

“What has she done to you?” Rose demanded. 

He fidgeted a little, as if he were thinking of some- 
thing that made him unconscious of her question ; 
then, with mild violence, he brought out the inquiry : 
“Miss Tramore, are you happy?” 

She was startled by the words, for she on her side 
had been reflecting — reflecting that he had broken 
with her grandmother and that this pointed to a 
reason. It suggested at least that he wouldn’t now 
be so much like a mouthpiece for that cold ancestral 
tone. She turned off his question —said it never 
was a fair one, as you gave yourself away however 
you answered it. When he repeated “You give 
yourself away?” as if he didn’t understand, she 
remembered that he had not read the funny Ameri- 
can books. This brought them to a silence, for she 
had enlightened him only by another laugh, and he 
was evidently preparing another question, which he 
wished carefully to disconnect from the former. 
Presently, just as they were coming near Mrs. 
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Tramore, it arrived in the words “Is this lady your 
mother?” On Rose’s assenting, with the addition 
that she was travelling with her, he said: “Will you 
be so kind as to introduce me to her?” They were 
so close to Mrs. Tramore that she probably heard, 
but she floated away with a single stroke of her 
paddle and an inattentive poise of her head. It 
was a striking exhibition of the famous tact, for Rose 
delayed to answer, which was exactly what might 
have made her mother wish to turn; and indeed when 
at last the girl spoke she only said to her companion : 
“Why do you ask me that?” 

“Because I desire the pleasure of making her 


acquaintance.” 
Rose had stopped, and in the middle of the square 
they stood looking at each other. ‘Do you remem- 


ber what you said to me the last time I saw you?” 

“Oh, don’t speak of that!” ; 

“Tt’s better to speak of it now than to speak of it 
later.” 

Bertram Jay looked round him, as if to see whether 
any one would hear; but the bright foreignness gave 
him a sense of safety, and he unexpectedly exclaimed : 
‘Miss Tramore, I love you more than ever!” 

“Then you ought to have come to see us,” de- 
clared the girl, quickly walking on. 

“You treated me the last time as if I were posi- 
tively offensive to you.” 

“So I did, but you know my reason.” 

“Because I protested against the course you were 
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taking? I did, I did!” the young man rang out, as 
if he still, a little, stuck to that. 

His tone made Rose say gaily: ‘Perhaps you do 
so yet?” 

“TI can’t tell till ’'ve seen more of your circum- 
stances,” he replied with eminent honesty. 

The girl stared; her light laugh filled the air. 
“ And it’s in order to see more of them and judge 
that you wish to make my mother’s acquaintance?” 

He coloured at this and he evaded; then he broke 
out with a confused “ Miss Tramore, let me stay with 
you a little!” which made her stop again. | 

“Your company will do us great honour, but there 
must be a rigid condition attached to our acceptance 
of it.” 

“Kindly mention it,’ said Captain Jay, staring at 
the facade of the cathedral. 

“ You don’t take us on trial.” 

On trial?” 

“You don’t make an observation to me — not a 
single one, ever, ever!—on the matter that, in Hill 
Street, we had our last words about.” 

Captain Jay appeared to be counting the thousand 
pinnacles of the church. “I think you really must be 
right,” he remarked at last. 

“ There you are!” cried Rose Tramore, and walked 
rapidly away. 

He caught up with her, he laid his hand upon her 
arm to stay her. “If you're going to Venice, let me 
go to Venice with you!” 
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“You don’t even understand my condition.” 

“T’m sure you're right, then: you must be right 
about everything.” 

“‘That’s not in the least true, and I don’t care a fig 
whether you're sure or not. Please let me go.” 

He had barred her way, he kept her longer. “I'll 
go and speak to your mother myself!” 

Even in the midst of another emotion she was 
amused at the air of audacity accompanying this 
declaration. Poor Captain Jay might have been on 
the point of marching up to a battery. She looked 
at him a moment; then she said: ‘‘ You'll be disap- 
pointed!” 

“ Disappointed ?”’ 

“She’s much more proper than grandmamma, 
because she’s much more amiable.”’ 

“Dear Miss Tramore — dear Miss Tramore!” the 
young man murmured helplessly. 

“You'll see for yourself. Only there’s another 
condition,” Rose went on. 

“Another?” he cried, with discouragement and 
alarm. 

“You must understand thoroughly, before you 
throw in your lot with us even for a few days, what 
our position really is.” 

“Ts it very bad?” asked Bertram Jay artlessly. 

‘No one has anything to do with us, no one speaks 
to us, no one looks at us.” 

“Really?” stared the young man. 

“We've no social existence, we’re utterly despised.” 
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“Oh, Miss Tramore!” Captain Jay interposed. 
He added quickly, vaguely, and with a want of pres- 
ence of mind of which he as quickly felt ashamed: 
“Do none of your family—?” The question col- 
lapsed ; the brilliant girl was looking at him. 

“We're extraordinarily happy,” she threw out. 

“ Now that’s all I wanted to know!”’ he exclaimed, 
with a kind of exaggerated cheery reproach, walking 
on with her briskly to overtake her mother. 

He was not dining at their inn, but he insisted on 
coming that evening to their table dhéite. He sat 
next Mrs. Tramore, and in the evening he accompa- 
nied them gallantly to the opera, at a third-rate theatre 
where they were almost the only ladies in the boxes. 
The next day they went together by rail to the Char- 
terhouse of Pavia, and while he strolled with the 
girl, as they waited for the homeward train, he said 
to her candidly : “ Your mother’s remarkably pretty.” 
She remembered the words and the feeling they gave 
her: they were the first note of new era. The 
feeling was somewhat that of an anxious, gratified 
matron who has “presented” her child and is think- 
ing of the matrimonial market. Men might be of 
no use, as Mrs. Tramore said, yet it was from this 
moment Rose dated the rosy dawn of her confidence 
that her profégée would go off; and when later, in 
crowded assemblies, the phrase, or something like it 
behind a hat or a fan, fell repeatedly on her anxious 
ear, “Your mother zs in beauty!” or “I’ve never 
seen her look better!” she had a faint vision of the 
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yellow sunshine and the afternoon shadows on the 
dusty Italian platform. * 

Mrs. Tramore’s behaviour at this period was a reve- 
lation of her native understanding of delicate situa- 
tions. She needed no account of this one from her 
daughter —it was one of the things for which she 
had a scent; and there was a kind of loyalty to the 
rules. of a game in the silent sweetness with which 
she smoothed the path of Bertram Jay. It was clear 
that she was in her element in fostering the exercise 
of the affections, and if she ever spoke without 
thinking twice it is probable that she would have 
exclaimed, with some gaiety, ‘Oh, I know all about 
love!” Rose could see that she thought their 
companion would be a help, in spite of his being 
no dispenser of patronage. The key to the gates of 
fashion had not been placed in his hand, and no one 
had ever heard of the ladies of his family, who lived 
in some vague hollow of the Yorkshire moors; but 
none the less he might administer a muscular push. 
Yes indeed, men in general were broken reeds, but 
Captain Jay was peculiarly representative. Respect- - 
ability was the woman’s maximum, as honour was the 
man’s, but this distinguished young soldier inspired 
more than one kind of confidence. Rose had a great 
deal of attention for the use to which his respecta- 
bility was put ; and there mingled with this attention 
some amusement and much compassion. She saw 
that after a couple of days he decidedly liked her 
mother, and that he was yet not in the least aware of 
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it. He took for granted that he believed in her 
but little; notwithstanding which he would have 
trusted her with anything except Rose herself. His 
trusting her with Rose would come very soon. He 
never spoke to her daughter about her qualities of 
character, but two or three of them (and indeed these 
were all the poor lady had, and they made the best 
show) were what he had in mind in praising her 
appearance. When he remarked: ‘“ What attention 
Mrs. Tramore seems to attract everywhere!” he 
meant : “ What a beautifully simple nature it is!” and 
when he said: “There’s something extraordinarily 
harmonious in the colours she wears,” it signified: 
“Upon my word, I never saw such a sweet temper 
in my life!” She lost one of her boxes at Verona, 
and made the prettiest joke of it to Captain Jay. 
When Rose saw this she said to herself, “Next 
season we shall have only to choose.” Rose knew 
what was in the box. 

By the time they reached Venice (they had stopped 
at half a dozen little old romantic cities in the most 
frolicsome zsthetic way) she liked their companion 
better than she had ever liked him before. She did 
him the justice to recognise that if he was not quite 
honest with himself he was at least wholly honest 
with er. She reckoned up everything he had been 
since he joined them, and put upon it all an interpre- 
tation so favourable to his devotion that, catching 
herself in the act of glossing over one or two episodes 
that had not struck her at the time as disinterested 
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she exclaimed, beneath her breath, ‘Look out — 
you're falling in love!” But if he liked correctness 
wasn’t he quite right? Could any one possibly like 
it more than she did? And if he had protested 
against her throwing in her lot with her mother, this 
was not because of the benefit conferred but because 
of the injury received. He exaggerated that injury, 
but this was the privilege of a lover perfectly willing 
to be selfish on behalf of his mistress. He might 
have wanted her grandmother’s money for her, but: if 
he had given her up on first discovering that she was 
throwing away her chance of it (oh, this was her 
doing too!) he had given up her grandmother as 
much: not keeping well with the old woman, as some 
men would have done; not waiting to see how the 
perverse experiment would turn out and appeasing 
her, if it should promise tolerably, with a view to 
future operations. He had had a simple-minded, 
evangelical, lurid view of what the girl he loved 
would find herself in for. She could see this now — 
she could see it from his present bewilderment and 
mystification, and she liked him and pitied him, with 
the kindest smile, for the original xaiveté as well 
as for the actual meekness. No wonder he hadn't 
known what she was in for, since he now didn’t even 
know what he was in for himself. Were there not 
moments when he thought his companions almost 
unnaturally good, almost suspiciously safe? He had 
lost all power to verify that sketch of their isolation 
and déclassement to which she had treated him on 
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the great square at Milan. The last thing he noticed 
was that they were neglected, and he had never, for 
himself, had such an impression of society. 

It could scarcely be enhanced even by the appari- 
tion of a large, fair, hot, red-haired young man, carry- 
ing a lady’s fan in his hand, who suddenly stood 
before their little party as, on the third evening after 
their arrival in Venice, it partook of ices at one of 
the tables before the celebrated Café Florian. The 
lamplit Venetian dusk appeared to have revealed 
them to this gentleman as he sat with other friends 
at a neighbouring table, and he had sprung up, with 
unsophisticated glee, to shake hands with Mrs. Tra- 
more and her daughter. Rose recalled him to her 
mother, who looked at first as though she didn’t 
remember him but presently bestowed a sufficiently 
gracious smile on Mr. Guy Mangler. He gave with 
youthful candour the history of his movements and 
indicated the whereabouts of his family: he was 
with his mother and sisters; they had met the Bob 
Veseys, who had taken Lord Whiteroy’s yacht and 
were going to Constantinople. His mother and the 
girls, poor things, were at the Grand Hotel, but he 
was on the yacht with the Veseys, where they had 
Lord Whiteroy’s cook. Wasn’t the food in Venice 
filthy, and wouldn’t they come and look at the yacht ? 
She wasn’t very fast, but she was awfully jolly. His 
mother might have come if she would, but she 
wouldn’t at first, and now, when she wanted to, there 
were other people, who naturally wouldn’t turn out 
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for her. Mr. Mangler sat down; he alluded with 
artless resentment to the way, in July, the door of 
his friends had been closed to him. He was going 
to Constantinople, but he didn’t care —if they were 
going anywhere; meanwhile his mother hoped aw- 
fully they would look her up. 

Lady Maresfield, if she had given her son any 
such message, which Rose disbelieved, entertained 
her hope in a manner compatible with her sitting for 
half an hour, surrounded by her little retinue, with- 
out glancing in the direction of Mrs. Trdmore. The 
girl, however, was aware that this was not a good 
enough instance of their humiliation ; inasmuch as 
it was rather she who, on the occasion of their last 
contact, had held off from Lady Maresfield. She 
was a little ashamed now of not having answered the 
note in which this affable personage ignored her 
mother. She couldn’t help perceiving indeed a dim 
movement on the part of some of the other members 
of the group; she made out an attitude of observa- 
tion in the high-plumed head of Mrs. Vaughan- 
Vesey. Mrs. Vesey, perhaps, might have been 
looking at Captain Jay, for as this gentleman walked 
back to the hotel with our young lady (they were at 
the “ Britannia,’ and young Mangler, who clung to 
them, went in front with Mrs. Tramore) he revealed 
to Rose that he had some acquaintance with Lady 
Maresfield’s eldest daughter, though he didn’t know 
and didn’t particularly want to know, her ladyship. 
He expressed himself with more acerbity than she 
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had ever heard him use (Christian charity so gener- 
ally governed his speech) about the young donkey 
who had been prattling to them. They separated at 
the door of the hotel. Mrs. Tramore had got rid of 
Mr. Mangler, and Bertram Jay was in other quarters. 

“If you know Mrs. Vesey, why didn't you go and 
speak to her? I’m sure she saw you,” Rose said. 

Captain Jay replied even more circumspectly than 
usual. “Because I didn’t want to leave you.” 

“Well, you can go now; you're free,” Rose 
rejoined. 

“Thank you. I shall never go again.” 

“That won't be civil,” said Rose. 

Eidomt careto be civil. I don’t like her.” 

“Why don’t you like her ?” 

“You ask too many questions.” 

“T know I do,” the girl acknowledged. 

Captain Jay had already shaken hands with her, 
but at this he put out his hand again. ‘She’s too 
worldly,’ he murmured, while he held Rose Tra- 
more’s a moment. 

« Ah, you dear!” Rose exclaimed almost audibly 
as, with her mother, she turned away. 

The next morning, upon the Grand Canal, the 
gondola of our three friends encountered a stately 
barge which, though it contained several persons, 
seemed pervaded mainly by one majestic presence. 
During the instant the gondolas were passing each 
other it was impossible either for Rose Tramore or 
for her companions not to become conscious that this 
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distinguished identity had markedly inclined itself — 
a circumstance commemorated the next moment, 
almost within earshot of the other boat, by the most 
spontaneous cry that had issued for many a day from 
the lips of Mrs. Tramore. “Fancy, my dear, Lady 
Maresfield has bowed to us!”’ 

“We ought to have returned it,’’ Rose answered ; 
but she looked at Bertram Jay, who was opposite to 
her. He blushed, and she blushed, and during this 
moment was born a deeper understanding than had 
yet existed between these associated spirits. It had 
something to do with their going together that after- 
noon, without her mother, to look at certain out-of- 
the-way pictures as to which Ruskin had inspired 
her with a desire to see sincerely. Mrs. Tramore 
expressed the wish to stay at home, and the motive of 
this wish —a finer shade than any that even Ruskin 
had ever found a phrase for — was not translated into 
misrepresenting words by either the mother or the 
daughter. At San Giovanni in Bragora the girl and 
her companion came upon Mrs. Vaughan-Vesey, who, 
with one of her sisters, was also endeavouring to do 
the earnest thing. She did it to Rose, she did it to 
Captain Jay, as well as to Gianbellini; she was a 
handsome, long-necked, aquiline person, of a differ- 
ent type from the rest of her family, and she did it 
remarkably well. She secured our friends —it was 
her own expression —for luncheon, on the morrow, 
on the yacht, and she made it public to Rose that 
she would come that afternoon to invite her mother. 
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When the girl returned to the hotel, Mrs. Tramore 
mentioned, before Captain Jay, who had come up to 
their sitting-room, that Lady Maresfield had called. 
“She stayed a long time —at least it seemed long!” 
laughed Mrs. Tramore. 

The poor lady could laugh freely now; yet there 
was some grimness in a colloquy that she had with 
her daughter after Bertram Jay had departed. Be- 
fore this happened Mrs. Vesey’s card, scrawled over 
in pencil and referring to the morrow’s luncheon, 
was brought up to Mrs. Tramore. 

“They mean it all as a bribe,” said the principal 
recipient of these civilities. 

“As a bribe?’ Rose repeated. 

“She wants to marry you to that boy; they’ve 
seen Captain Jay and they’re frightened.” 

“Well, dear mamma, I can’t take Mr. Mangler for 
a husband.” 

“Of course not. But oughtn’t we to go to the 
luncheon ?”’ 

“Certainly we'll go to the luncheon,” Rose said; 
and when the affair took place, on the morrow, she 
could feel for the first time that she was taking her 
mother out. This appearance was somehow brought 
home to every one else, and it was really the agent 
Oieneresuccess, Hor it is of the essence of this 
simple history that, in the first place, that success 
dated from Mrs. Vesey’s Venetian d@euner, and in 
the second reposed, by a subtle social logic, on the 
very anomaly that had made it dubious. There is 
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always a chance in things, and Rose Tramore’s 
chance was in the fact that Gwendolen Vesey was, 
as some one had said, awfully modern, an immense 
improvement on the exploded science of her mother, 
and capable of seeing what a “draw” there would 
be in the comedy, if properly brought out, of the 
reversed positions of Mrs. Tramore and Mrs. Tra- 
more’s diplomatic daughter. With a first-rate mana- 
gerial eye she perceived that people would flock into 
any room—and all the more into one of hers—to 
see Rose bring in her dreadful mother. She treated 
the cream of English society to this thrilling spec- 
tacle later in the autumn, when she once more 
“secured” both the performers for a week at Brim- 
ble. It made a hit on the spot, the very first even- 
ing —the girl was felt to play her part so well. The 
rumour of the performance spread; every one wanted 
to see it. It was an entertainment of which, that 
winter in the country, and the next season in town, 
persons of taste desired to give their friends the 
freshness. The thing was to make the Tramores 
come late, after every one had arrived. They were 
engaged for a fixed hour, like the American imitator 
and the Patagonian contralto. Mrs. Vesey had been 
the first to say the girl was awfully original, but that 
became the general view. 

Gwendolen Vesey had with her mother one of the 
few quarrels in which Lady Maresfield had really 
stood up to such an antagonist (the elder woman had 
to recognise in general in whose veins it was that 
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the blood of the Manglers flowed) on account of this 
very circumstance of her attaching more importance 
to Miss Tramore’s originality (“Her originality be 
hanged!” her ladyship had gone so far as unintelli- 
gently to exclaim) than to the prospects of the un- 
fortunate Guy. Mrs. Vesey actually lost sight of 
these pressing problems in her admiration of the 
way the mother and the daughter, or rather the 
daughter and the mother (it was slightly confusing) 
“drew.” It was Lady Maresfield’s version of the 
case that the brazen girl (she was shockingly coarse) 
had treated poor Guy abominably. At any rate it 
was made known, just after Easter, that Miss Tra- 
more was to be married to Captain Jay. The mar- 
riage was not to take place till the summer; but 
Rose felt that before this the field would practi- 
cally be won. There had been some bad moments, 
there had been several warm corners and a certain 
number of cold shoulders and closed doors and stony 
stares; but the breach was effectually made — the 
rest was only a question of time. Mrs. Tramore 
could be trusted to keep what she had gained, and 
it was the dowagers, the old dragons with promi- 
nent fangs and glittering scales, whom the trick had 
already mainly caught. By this time there were 
several houses into which the liberated lady had 
crept alone. Her daughter had been expected with 
her, but they couldn’t turn her out because the girl 
had stayed behind, and she was fast acquiring a new 
identity, that of a parental connection with the hero- 
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ine of such a romantic story. She was at least the 
next best thing to her daughter, and Rose foresaw 
the day when she would be valued principally as a 
memento of one of the prettiest episodes in the 
annals of London. At a big official party, in June, 
Rose had the joy of introducing Eric to his mother. 
She was a little sorry it was an official party — there 
were some other such queer people there; but Eric 
called, observing the shade, the next day but one. 

No observer, probably, would have been acute 
enough to fix exactly the moment at which the girl 
ceased to take out her mother and began to be taken 
out by her. A later phase was more distinguishable 
—that at which Rose forbore to inflict on her com- 
panion a duality that might become oppressive. She 
began to economise her force, she went only when 
the particular effect was required. Her marriage 
was delayed by the period of mourning consequent 
upon the death of her grandmother, who, the younger 
Mrs. Tramore averred, was killed by the rumour of her 
own new birth. She was the only one of the dragons 
who had not been tamed. Julia Tramore knew the 
truth about this—she was determined such things 
should not kill Zev. She would live to do something 
—she hardly knew what. The provisions of her 
mother’s will were published in the “ Illustrated 
News”; from which it appeared that everything 
that was not to go to Eric and to Julia was to go to 
the fortunate Edith. Miss Tramore makes no secret 
of her own intentions as regards this favourite, 
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Edith is not pretty, but Lady Maresfield is waiting 
for her; she is determine? Gwendolen Vesey shall 
not get hold of her. Mrs. Vesey however takes no 
interest in her at all. She is whimsical, as befits a 
woman of her fashion ; but there are two persons she 
is still very fond of, the delightful Bertram Jays. The 
fondness of this pair, it must be added, is not wholly 
expended in return. They are extremely united, but 
their life is more domestic than might have been 
expected from the preliminary signs. It owes a 
portion of its concentration to the fact that Mrs. 
Tramore has now so many places to go to that she 
has almost no time to come to her daughter’s. 
She is, under her son-in-law’s. roof, a brilliant but a 
rare apparition, and the other day he remarked upon 
the circumstance to his wife. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you,” she replied, smiling, 
“she might have had her regular place at our 
fireside.” 

“Good heavens, how did I prevent it?” cried 
Captain Jay, with all the consciousness of virtue. 

“ You ordered it otherwise, you goose!”” And she 
says, in the same spirit, whenever her husband com- 
mends her (which he does, sometimes, extravagantly) 
for the way she launched her mother : “ Nonsense, my 
dear — practically it was you /” 
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Cominc in to dress for dinner, I found a telegram: 
“Mrs. Stormer dying; can you give us half a column 
for to-morrow evening? Let her off easy, but not too 
easy.” I was late; I was in a hurry; I had very 
little time to think, but at a venture I dispatched a 
reply: “ Will do what I can.” It was not till I had 
dressed and was rolling away to dinner that, in the 
hansom, I bethought myself of the difficulty of the 
condition attached. The difficulty was not of course 
in letting her off easy but in qualifying that indul- 
gence. “I simply won’t qualify it,” I said to myself. 
I didn’t admire her, but I liked her, and I had known 
her so long that I almost felt heartless in sitting 
down at such an hour to a feast of indifference. I 
must have seemed abstracted, for the early years of 
my acquaintance with her came back to me. I spoke 
of her to the lady I had taken down, but the lady I 
had taken down had never heard of Greville Fane. I 
tried my other neighbour, who pronounced her books 
“too vile.’ I had never thought them very good, 
but I should let her off easier than that. 

I came away early, for the express purpose of 
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driving to ask about her. The journey took time, 
for she lived in the north-west district, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Primrose Hill. My apprehension that I 
should be too late was justified in a fuller sense than 
I had attached to it—TI had only feared that the 
house would be shut up. There were lights in the 
windows, and the temperate tinkle of my bell brought 
a servant immediately to the door, but poor Mrs. 
Stormer had passed into a state in which the reso- 
nance of no earthly knocker was to be feared. A 
lady, in the hall, hovering behind the servant, came 
forward when she heard my voice. I recognised 
Lady Luard, but she had mistaken me for the doctor. 

“Excuse my appearing at such an hour,” I said; 
“it was the first possible moment after I heard.” 

“It’s all over,’ Lady Luard replied. “ Dearest 
mamma!” 

She stood there under the lamp with her eyes on 
me; she was very tall, very stiff, very cold, and always 
looked as if these things, and some others beside, in 
her dress, her manner and even her name, were an 
implication that she was very admirable. I had 
never been able to follow the argument, but that is a 
detail. I expressed briefly and frankly what I felt, 
while the little mottled maidservant flattened herself 
against the wall of the narrow passage and tried to 
look detached without looking indifferent. It was 
not a moment to make a visit, and I was on the point 
of retreating when Lady Luard arrested me with a 
queer, casual, drawling “ Would you—a—would you, 
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perhaps, be writing something?” I felt for the 
instant like an interviewer, which I was not. But I 
pleaded guilty to this intention, on which she re- 
joined: “I’m so very glad—but I think my brother 
would like to see you.’”’ I detested her brother, but 
it wasn’t an occasion to act this out; so I suffered 
myself to be inducted, to my surprise, into a small 
back room which I immediately recognised as the 
scene, during the later years, of Mrs. Stormer’s im- 
perturbable industry. Her table was there, the bat- 
tered and blotted accessory to innumerable literary 
lapses, with its contracted space for the arms (she 
wrote only from the elbow down) and the confusion 
of scrappy, scribbled sheets which had already be- 
come literary remains. Leolin was also there, smok- 
ing a cigarette before the fire and looking impudent 
even in his grief, sincere as it well might have been. 
To meet him, to greet him, I had to make a sharp 
effort ; for the air that he wore to me as he stood 
before me was quite that of his mother’s murderer. 
She lay silent for ever upstairs—as dead as an un- 
successful book, and his swaggering erectness was a 
kind of symbol of his having killed her. I wondered 
if he had already, with his sister, been calculating 
what they could get for the poor papers on the table ; 
but I had not long to wait to learn, for in reply to 
the scanty words of sympathy I addressed him he 
puffed out: ‘It’s miserable, miserable, yes; but 
she has left three books complete.” His words had 
the oddest effect; they converted the cramped little 
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room into a seat of trade and made the “book” 
wonderfully feasible. He would certainly get all 
that could be got for the three. Lady Luard ex- 
plained to me that her husband had been with them 
but had had to go down to the House. To her 
brother she explained that I was going to write 
something, and to me again she made it clear that 
she hoped I would “do mamma justice.” She added 
that she didn’t think this had ever been done. She 
said to her brother: “Don’t you think there are 
some things he ought thoroughly to understand ?” 
and on his instantly exclaiming “Oh, thoroughly — 
thoroughly !’’ she went on, rather austerely : “I mean 
about mamma’s birth.” 

“Yes, and her connections,” Leolin added. 

I professed every willingness, and for five minutes 
I listened, but it would be too much to say that I 
understood. I don’t even now, but it is not impor- 
tant. My vision was of other matters than those 
they put before me, and while they desired there 
should be no mistake about their ancestors I became 
more and more lucid about themselves. I got away 
as soon as possible, and walked home through the 
great dusky, empty London —the best of all condi- 
tions for thought. By the time I reached my door 
my little article was practically composed— ready 
to be transferred on the morrow from the polished 
plate of fancy. I believe it attracted some notice, 
was thought “graceful” and was said to be by some 
one else. I had to be pointed without being lively, 
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and it took some tact. But what I said was much 
less interesting than what I thought — especially 
during the half-hour I spent in my armchair by the 
fire, smoking the cigar I always light before going to 
bed. I went to sleep there, I believe ; but I contin- 
ued to moralise about Greville Fane. I am reluctant 
to lose that retrospect altogether, and this is a dim 
little memory of it, a document not to “serve.” The 
dear woman had written a hundred stories, but none 
so curious as her own. 

When first I knew her she had published half-a- 
dozen fictions, and I believe I had also perpetrated a 
novel. She was more than a dozen years older than 
I, but she was a person who always acknowledged 
her relativity. It was not so very long ago, but in 
London, amid the big waves of the present, even a 
near horizon gets hidden. I met her at some dinner 
and took her down, rather flattered at offering my 
arm to a celebrity. She didn’t look like one, with 
her matronly, mild, inanimate face, but I supposed 
her greatness would come out in her conversation. 
I gave it all the opportunities I could, but I was 
not disappointed when I found her only a dull, kind 
woman. This was why I liked her—she rested me 
so from literature. To myself literature was an irri- 
tation, a torment; but Greville Fane slumbered in 
the intellectual part of it like a Creole in a ham- 
mock. She was not a woman of genius, but her 
faculty was so special, so much a gift out of hand, 
that I have often wondered why she fell below that 
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distinction. This was doubtless because the transac- 
tion, in her case, had remained incomplete; genius 
always pays for the gift, feels the debt, and she was 
placidly unconscious of obligation. She could invent 
stories by the yard, but she couldn’t write a page 
of English. She went down to her grave without 
suspecting that though she had contributed volumes 
to the diversion of her contemporaries she had not 
contributed a sentence to the language. This had 
not prevented bushels of criticism from being heaped 
upon her head; she was worth a couple of columns 
any day to the weekly papers, in which it was shown 
that her pictures of life were dreadful but her style 
really charming. She asked me to come and see 
her, and I went. She lived then in Montpellier 
Square ; which helped me to see how dissociated her 
imagination was from her character. 

An industrious widow, devoted to her daily stint, 
to meeting the butcher and baker and making a 
home for her son and daughter, from the moment 
she took her pen in her hand she became a creature 
of passion. She thought the English novel deplora- 
bly wanting in that element, and the task she had 
cut out for herself was to supply the deficiency. 
Passion in high life was the general formula of this 
work, for her imagination was at home only in the 
most exalted circles. She adored, in truth, the aris- 
tocracy, and they constituted for her the romance 
of the world or, what is more to the point, the prime 
material of fiction. Their beauty and luxury, their 
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loves and revenges, their temptations and surrenders, 
their immoralities and diamonds were as familiar to 
her as the blots on her writing-table. She was not a 
belated producer of the old fashionable novel, she 
had a cleverness and a modernness of her own, she 
had freshened up the fly-blown tinsel. She turned 
off plots by the hundred and—so far as her flying 
quill could convey her — was perpetually going 
abroad. Her types, her illustrations, her tone were 
nothing if not cosmopolitan. She recognised noth- 
ing less provincial than European society, and her 
fine folk knew each other and made love to each 
other from Doncaster to Bucharest. She had an 
idea that she resembled Balzac, and her favourite 
historical characters were Lucien de Rubempré and 
the Vidame de Pamiers. I must add that when I 
once asked her who the latter personage was she 
was unable to tell me. She was very brave and 
healthy and cheerful, very abundant and innocent 
and wicked. She was clever and vulgar and snob- 
bish, and never so intensely British as when she was 
particularly foreign. 

This combination of qualities had brought her 
early success, and I remember having heard with 
wonder and envy of what she “got,” in those days, 
fora novel. The revelation gave mea pang: it was 
such a proof that, practising a totally different style, 
I should never make my fortune. And yet when, as 
I knew her better she told me her real tariff and I 
saw how rumour had quadrupled it, I liked her 
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enough to be sorry. After a while I discovered too 
that if she got less it was not that / was to get any 
more. My failure never had what Mrs. Stormer 
would have called the banality of being relative — it 
was always admirably absolute. She lived at ease 
however in those days—ease is exactly the word, 
though she produced three novels a year. She 
scorned me when I spoke of difficulty —it was the 
only thing that made her angry. If I hinted that a 
work of art required a tremendous licking into shape 
she thought it a pretension and a fose. She never 
recognised the “torment of form”; the furthest she 
went was to introduce into one of her books (in 
satire her hand was heavy) a young poet who was 
always talking about it. I couldn’t quite understand 
her irritation on this score, for she had nothing at 
stake in the matter. She had a shrewd perception 
that form, in prose at least, never recommended 
any one to the public we were condemned to address, 
and therefore she lost nothing (putting her private 
humiliation aside) by not having any. She made no 
pretence of producing works of art, but had com- 
fortable tea-drinking hours in which she freely con- 
fessed herself a common pastrycook, dealing in such 
tarts and puddings as would bring customers to the 
shop. She put in plenty of sugar and of cochineal, 
or whatever it is that gives these articles a rich and 
attractive colour. She had a serene superiority to 
observation and opportunity which constituted an 
inexpugnable strength and would enable her to go 
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on indefinitely. It is only real success that wanes, 
it is only solid things that melt. Greville Fane’s 
ignorance of life was a resource still more unfailing 
than the most approved receipt. On her saying 
once that the day would come when she should have 
written herself out I answered: ‘Ah, you.look into 
fairyland, and the fairies love you, and ¢hey never 
change. Fairyland is always there; it always was 
from the beginning of time, and it always will be to 
the end. They've given you the key and you can 
always open the door. With me it’s different ; I try, 
in my clumsy way, to be in some direct relation to 
life.’ “Oh, bother your direct relation to life!” 
she used to reply, for she was always annoyed by 
the phrase — which would not in the least prevent 
her from using it when she wished to try for style. 
With no more prejudices than an old sausage-mill, 
she would give forth again with patient punctuality 
any poor verbal scrap that had been dropped into 
her. I cheered her with saying that the dark day, at 
the end, would be for the like of me, inasmuch as, 
going in our small way by experience and observa- 
tion, we depended not on a revelation, but on a little 
tiresome process. Observation depended on oppor- 
tunity, and where should we be when opportunity 
failed ? 

One day she told me that as the novelist’s life was 
so delightful and during the good years at least such 
a comfortable support (she had these staggering opti- 
misms) she meant to train up her boy to follow it. 
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She took the ingenious view that it was a profession 
like another and that therefore everything was to be 
gained by beginning young and serving an appren- 
ticeship. Moreover the education would be less ex- 
pensive than any other special course, inasmuch as 
she could administer it herself. She didn’t profess 
to keep a school, but she could at least teach her own 
child. It was not that she was so very clever, but 
(she confessed to me as if she were afraid I would 
laugh at her) that Ze was. I didn’t laugh at her for 
that, for I thought the boy sharp —I had seen him 
at sundry times. He was well grown and good- 
looking and unabashed, and both he and his sister 
made me wonder about their defunct papa, concern- 
ing whom the little I knew was that he had been a 
clergyman. I explained them to myself by supposi- 
tions and imputations possibly unjust to the departed ; 
so little were they — superficially at least — the chil- 
dren of their mother. There used to be, on an easel 
in her drawing-room, an enlarged photograph of her 
husband, done by some horrible posthumous “proc- 
ess”’ and draped, as to its florid frame, with a silken 
scarf, which testified to the candour of Greville Fane’s 
bad taste. It made him look like an unsuccessful 
tragedian ; but it was not a thing to trust. He may 
have been a successful comedian. Of the two chil- 
dren the girl was the elder, and struck me in all her 
younger years as singularly colourless. She was 
only very long, like an undecipherable letter. It was 
not till Mrs. Stormer came back from a protracted 
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residence abroad that Ethel (which was this young 
lady’s name) began to produce the effect, which was 
afterwards remarkable in her, of a certain kind of 
high resolution. She made one apprehend that she 
meant to do something for herself. She was long- 
necked and near-sighted and striking, and I thought 
I had never seen sweet seventeen in a form so hard 
and high and dry. She was cold and affected and 
ambitious, and she carried an eyeglass with a long 
handle, which she put up whenever she wanted not 
to see. She had come out, as the phrase is, im- 
mensely ; and yet I felt as if she were surrounded 
with a spiked iron railing. What she meant to do 
for herself was to marry, and it was the only thing, I 
think, that she meant to do for any one else; yet who 
would be inspired to clamber over that bristling 
barrier? What flower of tenderness or of intimacy 
would such an adventurer conceive as his reward ? 
This was for Sir Baldwin Luard to say; but he 
naturally never confided to me the secret. He wasa 
joyless, jokeless young man, with the air of having 
other secrets as well, and a determination to get on 
politically that was indicated by his never having been 
known to commit himself—as regards any propo- 
sition whatever—beyond an exclamatory “Oh!” 
His wife and he must have conversed mainly in prim 
ejaculations, but they understood sufficiently that 
they were kindred spirits. I remember being angry 
with Greville Fane when she announced these nup- 
tials to me as magnificent ; I remember asking her 
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what splendour there was in the union of the daugh- 
ter of a woman of genius with an irredeemable medi- 
ocrity. ‘Oh! he’s awfully clever,” she said; but she 
blushed for the maternal fib. What she meant was 
that though Sir Baldwin’s estates were not vast (he 
had a dreary house in South Kensington and a still 
drearier “‘ Hall” somewhere in Essex, which was let), 
the connection was a “smarter” one than a child of 
hers could have aspired to form. In spite of the social 
bravery of her novels she took a very humble and 
dingy view of herself, so that of all her productions 
“my daughter Lady Luard” was quite the one she 
was proudest of. That personage thought her mother 
very vulgar and was distressed and perplexed by the 
occasional license of her pen, but had a complicated 
attitude in regard to this indirect connection with 
literature. So far as it was lucrative her ladyship 
approved of it, and could compound with the inferi- 
ority of the pursuit by doing practical justice to some 
of its advantages. I had reason to know (my reason 
was simply that poor Mrs. Stormer told me) that she 
suffered the inky fingers to press an occasional bank- 
note into her palm. On the other hand she deplored 
the “peculiar style” to which Greville Fane had 
devoted herself, and wondered where an author who 
had the convenience of so lady-like a daughter could 
have picked up such views about the best society. 
“She might know better, with Leolin and me,” Lady 
Luard had been known to remark; but it appeared 
that some of Greville Fane’s superstitions were in- 
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curable. She didn’t live in Lady Luard’s society, 
and the best was not good enough for her—she 
must make it still better. 

I could see that this necessity grew upon her 
during the years she spent abroad, when I had 
glimpses of her in the shifting sojourns that lay in 
the path of my annual ramble. She betook herself 
from Germany to Switzerland and from Switzerland 
to Italy ; she favoured cheap places and set up her 
desk in the smaller capitals. I took a look at her 
whenever I could, and I always asked how Leolin 
was getting on. She gave me beautiful accounts of 
him, and whenever it was possible the boy was 
produced for my edification. I had entered from 
the first into the joke of his career—TI pretended 
to regard him as a consecrated child. It had been a 
joke for Mrs. Stormer at first, but the boy himself 
had been shrewd enough to make the matter serious. 
If his mother accepted the principle that the intend- 
ing novelist cannot begin too early to see life, Leolin 
was not interested in hanging back from the applica- 
tion of it. He was eager to qualify himself, and took 
to cigarettes at ten, on the highest literary grounds. 
His poor mother gazed at him with extravagant envy 
and, like Desdemona, wished heaven had made “er 
such a man. She explained to me more than once 
that in her profession she had found her sex a dread- 
ful drawback. She loved the story of Madame 
George Sand’s early rebellion against this hindrance, 
and believed that if she had worn trousers she could 
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have written as well as that lady. Leolin had for 
the career at least the qualification of trousers, and 
as he grew older he recognised its importance by 
laying in an immense assortment. He grew up in 
gorgeous apparel, which was his way of interpreting 
his mother’s system. Whenever I met her I found 
her still under the impression that she was carrying 
this system out and that Leolin’s training was bear- 
ing fruit. She was giving him experience, she was 
giving him impressions, she was putting a gagne- 
pain into his hand. It was another name for spoiling 
him with the best conscience in the world. The 
queerest pictures come back to me of this period 
of the good lady’s life and of the extraordinarily 
virtuous, muddled, bewildering tenor of it. She had 
an idea that she was seeing foreign manners as well 
as her petticoats would allow; but, in reality she was 
not seeing anything, least of all fortunately how 
much she was laughed at. She drove her whimsical 
pen at Dresden and at Florence, and produced in all 
places and at all times the same romantic and 
ridiculous fictions. She carried about her box of 
properties and fished out promptly the familiar, 
tarnished old puppets. She believed in them when 
others couldn’t, and as they were like nothing that 
was to be seen under the sun it was impossible to 
prove by comparison that they were wrong. You 
can’t compare birds and fishes; you could only feel 
that, as Greville Fane’s characters had the fine 
plumage of the former species, human beings must 
be of the latter, 
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It would have been droll if it had not been so 
exemplary to see her tracing the loves of the duch- 
esses beside the innocent cribs of her children. The 
immoral and the maternal lived together in her dili- 
gent days on the most comfortable terms, and she 
stopped curling the mustaches of her Guardsmen to 
pat the heads of her babes. She was haunted by 
solemn spinsters who came to tea from continental 
pensions, and by unsophisticated Americans who told 
her she was just loved in ¢hezr country. “I had 
rather be just paid there,” she usually replied; for 
this tribute of transatlantic opinion was the only 
thing that galled her. The Americans went away 
thinking her coarse; though as the author of so 
many beautiful love-stories she was disappointing to 
most of these pilgrims, who had not expected to find 
a shy, stout, ruddy lady in a cap like a crumbled 
pyramid. She wrote about the affections and the 
impossibility of controlling them, but she talked of 
the price of fenszon and the convenience of an Eng- 
glish chemist. She devoted much thought and many 
thousands of francs to the education of her daughter, 
who spent three years at a very superior school at 
Dresden, receiving wonderful instruction in sciences, 
arts and tongues, and who, taking a different line 
from Leolin, was to be brought up wholly as a femme 
du monde. The girl was musical and philological ; 
she made a specialty of languages and learned enough 
about them to be inspired with a great contempt for 
her mother’s artless accents. Greville Fane’s French 
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and Italian were droll; the imitative faculty had been 
denied her, and she had an unequalled gift, especially 
pen in hand, of squeezing big mistakes into small 
opportunities. She knew it, but she didn’t care; 
correctness was the virtue in the world that, like her 
heroes and heroines, she valued least. Ethel, who 
had perceived in her pages some remarkable lapses, 
undertook at one time to revise her proofs; but I 
remember her telling me a year after the girl had left 
school that this function had been very briefly exer- 
cised. ‘She can’t read me,” said Mrs. Stormer; “I 
offend her taste. She tells me that at Dresden — 
at school—I was never allowed.” The good lady 
seemed surprised at this, having the best conscience 
in the world about her lucubrations. She had never 
meant to fly in the face of anything, and considered 
that she grovelled before the Rhadamanthus of the 
English literary tribunal, the celebrated and awful 
Young Person. I assured her, as a joke, that she 
was frightfully indecent (she hadn’t in fact that 
reality any more than any other) my purpose being 
solely to prevent her from guessing that her daughter 
had dropped her not because she was immoral but 
because she was vulgar. I used to figure her chil- 
dren closeted together and asking each other while 
they exchanged a gaze of dismay: ‘ Why should she 
be so—and so fearfully so—when she has the ad- 
vantage of our society? Shouldn’t we have taught 
her better?’’ Then I imagined their recognising 
with a blush and a shrug that she was unteachable, 
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irreformable. Indeed she was, poor lady; but it is 
never fair to read by the light of taste things that 
were not written by it. Greville Fane had, in the 
topsy-turvy, a serene good faith that ought to have 
been safe from allusion, like a stutter or a faux pas. 
She didn’t make her son ashamed of the profession 
to which he was destined, however; she only made 
him ashamed of the way she herself exercised it. 
But he bore his humiliation much better than his 
sister, for he was ready to take for granted that he 
should one day restore the balance. He was a canny 
and far-seeing youth, with appetites and aspirations, 
and he had not a scruple in his composition. His 
mother’s theory of the happy knack he could pick up 
deprived him of the wholesome discipline required to 
prevent young idlers from becoming cads. He had, 
abroad, a casual tutor and a snatch or two of a Swiss 
school, but no consecutive study, no prospect of a 
university or a degree. It may be imagined with 
what zeal, as the years went on, he entered into the 
pleasantry of there being no manual so important to 
him as the massive book of life. It was an expensive 
volume to peruse, but Mrs. Stormer was willing to 
lay out a sum in what she would have called her pre- 
miers frais. Ethel disapproved— she thought this 
education far too unconventional for an English 
gentleman. Her voice was for Eton and Oxford, or 
for any public school (she would have resigned her- 
self) with the army to follow. But Leolin never was 
afraid of his sister, and they visibly disliked, though 
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they sometimes agreed to assist, each other. They 
could combine to work the oracle—to keep their 
mother at her desk. 

When she came back to England, telling me she 
had got all the continent could give her, Leolin was 
a broad-shouldered, red-faced young man, with an 
immense wardrobe and an extraordinary assurance of 
manner. She was fondly obstinate about her having 
taken the right course with him, and proud of all that 
he knew and had seen. He was now quite ready to 
begin, and a little while later she told me he had 
begun. He had written something tremendously 
clever, and it was coming out in the Cheapside. I 
believe it came out; I had no time to look for it ; I 
never heard anything about it. I took for granted 
that if this contribution had passed through his 
mother’s hands it had practically become a specimen 
of her own genius, and it was interesting to consider 
Mrs. Stormer’s future in the light of her having to 
write her son’s novels as well as her own. This was 
not the way she looked at it herself; she took the 
charming ground that he would help her to write 
hers. She used to tell me that he supplied passages 
of the greatest value to her own work —all sorts of 
technical things, about hunting and yachting and 
wine —that she couldn’t be expected to get very 
straight. It was all so much practice for him and so 
mnch alleviation for her. I was unable to identify 
these pages, for I had long since ceased to “keep up” 
with Greville Fane; but I was quite able to believe 
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that the wine-question had been put, by Leolin’s good 
offices, on a better footing, for the dear lady used to 
mix her drinks (she was perpetually serving the most 
splendid suppers) in the queerest fashion. I could 
see that he was willing enough to accept a commis- 
sion to look after that department. It occurred to 
me indeed, when Mrs. Stormer settled in England 
again, that by making a shrewd use of both her 
children she might be able to rejuvenate her style. 
Ethel had come back to gratify her young ambition, 
and if she couldn’t take her mother into society she 
would at least go into it herself. Silently, stiffly, 
almost grimly, this young lady held up her head, 
clenched her long teeth, squared her lean elbows and 
made her way up the staircases she had elected. The 
only communication she ever made to me, the only 
effusion of confidence with which she ever honoured 
me, was when she said: “I don’t want to know the 
people mamma knows; I mean to know others,” I 
took due note of the remark, for I was not one of the 
“others.” Icouldn’t trace therefore the steps of 
her process; I could only admire it at a distance and 
congratulate her mother on the results. The results 
were that Ethel went to “big” parties and got peo- 
ple to take her. Some of them were people she had 
met abroad, and others were people whom the people 
she had met abroad had met. They ministered alike 
to Miss Ethel’s convenience, and I wondered how she 
extracted so many favours without the expenditure 
of a smile. Her smile was the dimmest thing in 
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the world, diluted lemonade, without sugar, and she 
had arrived precociously at social wisdom, recognising 
that if she was neither pretty enough nor rich enough 
nor clever enough, she could at least in her muscular 
youth be rude enough. Therefore if she was able 
to tell her mother what really took place in the man- 
sions of the great, give her notes to work from, the 
quill could be driven at home to better purpose and 
precisely at a moment when it would have to be more 
active than ever. But if she did tell, it would appear 
that poor Mrs. Stormer didn’t believe. As regards 
many points this was not a wonder; at any rate I 
heard nothing of Greville Fane’s having developed a 
new manner. She had only one manner from start 
to finish, as Leolin would have said. 

She was tired at last, but she mentioned to me 
that she couldn’t afford to pause. She continued to 
speak of Leolin’s work as the great hope of their 
future (she had saved no money) though the young 
man wore to my sense an aspect more and more 
professional if you like, but less and less literary. 
At the end of a couple of years there was something 
monstrous in the impudence with which he played 
his part in the comedy. When I wondered how she 
could play “er part I had to perceive that her good 
faith was complete and that what kept it so was 
simply her extravagant fondness. She loved the 
young impostor with a simple, blind, benighted love, 
and of all the heroes of romance who had passed 
before her eyes he was by far the most brilliant. 
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He was at any rate the most real—she could touch 
him, pay for him, suffer for him, worship him. He 
made her think of her princes and dukes, and when 
she wished to fix these figures in her mind’s eye she 
thought of her boy. She had often told me she was 
carried away by her own creations, and she was cer- 
tainly carried away by Leolin. He vivified, by poten- 
tialities at least, the whole question of youth and 
passion. She held, not unjustly, that the sincere 
novelist should feel the whole flood of life; she 
acknowledged with regret that she had not had time 
to feel it herself, and it was a joy to her that the defi- 
ciency might be supplied by the sight of the way it 
was rushing through this magnificent young man, 
She exhorted him, I suppose, to let it rush; she 
wrung her own flaccid little sponge into the torrent. 
I knew not what passed between them in her hours 
of tuition, but I gathered that she mainly impressed 
on him that the great thing was to live, because that 
gave you material. He asked nothing better; he 
collected material, and the formula served as a uni- 
versal pretext. You had only to look at him to see 
that, with his rings and breastpins, his cross-barred 
jackets, his early embonpoint, his eyes that looked 
like imitation jewels, his various indications of a 
dense, full-blown temperament, his idea of life was 
singularly vulgar; but he was not so far wrong as 
that his response to his mother’s expectations was 
not in a high degree practical. If she had imposed 
a profession on him from his tenderest years it was 
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exactly a profession that he followed. The two were 
not quite the same, inasmuch as #zs was simply to 
live at her expense; but at least she couldn't say 
that he hadn’t taken a line. If she insisted on believ- 
ing in him he offered himself to the sacrifice. My 
impression is that her secret dream was that he should 
have a /iazson with a countess, and he persuaded her 
without difficulty that he had one. I don’t know 
what countesses are capable of, but I have a clear 
notion of what Leolin was. 

He didn’t persuade his sister, who despised him — 
she wished to work her mother in her own way, and 
I asked myself why the girl’s judgment of him didn’t 
make me like her better. It was because it didn’t 
save her after all from a mute agreement with him to 
go halves. There were moments when I couldn't 
help looking hard into his atrocious young eyes, 
challenging him to confess his fantastic fraud and 
give it up. Not a little tacit conversation passed 
between us in this way, but he had always the best 
of it. If I said: “Oh, come now, with me you 
needn’t keep it up; plead guilty, and I'll let you 
off,’ he wore the most ingenuous, the most candid 
expression, in the depths of which I could read: 
“Oh, yes, I know it exasperates you—that’s just 
why I doit.” He took the line of earnest inquiry, 
talked about Balzac and Flaubert, asked me if I 
thought Dickens did exaggerate and Thackeray 
ought to be called a pessimist. Once he came to 
see me, at his mother’s suggestion he declared, on 
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purpose to ask me how far, in my opinion, in the 
English novel, one really might venture to “go.” He 
was not resigned to the usual pruderies — he suffered 
under them already. He struck out the brilliant 
idea that nobody knew how far we might go, for 
nobody had ever tried. Did I think 4e might safely 
try— would it injure his mother if he did? He 
would rather disgrace himself by his timidities than 
injure his mother, but certainly some one ought to 
try. Wouldn’t / try —couldn’t I be prevailed upon 
to look at it as a duty? Surely the ultimate point 
ought to be fixed — he was worried, haunted by the 
question. He patronised me unblushingly, made me 
feel like a foolish amateur, a helpless novice, inquired 
into my habits of work and conveyed to me that I 
was utterly vzewx yew and had not had the advantage 
of an early training. I had not been brought up from 
the germ, I knew nothing of life — didn’t go at it on 
his system. He had dipped into French feuilletons 
and picked up plenty of phrases, and he made a 
“much better show in talk than his poor mother, 
who never had time to read anything and could only 
be vivid with her pen. If I didn’t kick him down- 
stairs it was because he would have alighted on her 
at the bottom. 

When she went to live at Primrose Hill I called 
upon her and found her weary and wasted. It had 
waned a good deal, the elation caused the year before 
by Ethel’s marriage ; the foam on the cup had sub- 
sided and there was a bitterness in the draught. 
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She had had to take a cheaper house and she had 
to work still harder to pay even for that. Sir Bald- 
win.was obliged to be close; his charges were 
fearful, and the dream of her living with her 
daughter (a vision she had never mentioned to 
me) must be renounced. “I would have helped 
with things, and I could have lived perfectly in one 
room,” she said; “I would have paid for everything, 
and — after all— I’m some one, ain’t I? But I don’t 
fitin, and Ethel tells me there are tiresome people 
she must receive. I can help them from here, no 
doubt, better than from there. She told me once, 
you know, what she thinks of my picture of life. 
‘Mamma, your picture of life is preposterous!’ No 
doubt it is, but she’s vexed with me for letting my 
prices go down; and I had to write three novels to 
pay for all her marriage cost me. I did it very well 
—I mean the outfit and the wedding; but that’s 
why I’m here. At any rate she doesn’t want a 
dingy old woman in her house. I should give it an 
atmosphere of literary glory, but literary glory is 
only the eminence of nobodies. Besides, she doubts 
my glory — she knows I’m glorious only at Peckham 
and Hackney. She doesn’t want her friends to ask 
if I’ve never known nice people. She can’t tell 
them I’ve never been in society. She tried to teach 
me better once, but I couldn’t learn. It would seem 
too as if Peckham and Hackney had had enough of 
me; for (don’t tell any one!) I’ve had to take less 
for my last than I ever took for anything.” I asked 
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her how little this had been, not from curiosity, but 
in order to upbraid her, more disinterestedly than 
Lady Luard had done, for such concessions. She 
answered “I’m ashamed to tell you,” and then she 
began to cry. 

I had never seen her break down, and I was pro- 
portionately moved; she sobbed, like a frightened 
child, over the extinction of her vogue and the 
exhaustion of her vein. Her little workroom 
seemed indeed a barren place to grow flowers, and 
I wondered, in the after years (for she continued to 
produce and publish) by what desperate and heroic 
process she dragged them out of the soil. I re- 
member asking her on that occasion what had 
become of Leolin, and how much longer she in- 
tended to allow him to amuse himself at her cost. 
She rejoined with spirit, wiping her eyes, that he 
was down at Brighton hard at work — he was in the 
midst of a novel—and that he /é/t life so, in all its 
misery and mystery, that it was cruel to speak of 
such experiences as a pleasure. ‘‘He goes beneath 
the surface,” she said, “and he forces himself to 
look at things from which he would rather turn 
away. Do you call that amusing yourself? You 
should see his face sometimes! And he does it for 
me as much as for himself. He tells me everything 
—he comes home to me with his ¢vouvazlles. We 
are artists together, and to the artist all things are 
pure. I’ve often heard you say so yourself.” The 
novel that Leolin was engaged in at Brighton was 
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never published, but a friend of mine and of Mrs. 
Stormer’s who was staying there happened to 
mention to me later that he had seen the young 
apprentice to fiction driving, in a dogcart, a young 
lady with a very pink face. When I suggested that 
she was perhaps a woman of title with whom he was 
conscientiously flirting my informant replied: ‘ She 
is indeed, but do you know what her title is?” He 
pronounced it—it was familiar and descriptive — 
but I won't reproduce it here. I don’t know 
whether Leolin mentioned it to his mother: she 
would have needed all the purity of the artist to 
forgive him. I hated so to come across him that in 
the very last years I went rarely to see her, though 
I knew that she had come pretty well to the end of 
her rope. I didn’t want her to tell me that she had 
fairly to give her books away —I didn’t want to see 
her cry. She kept it up amazingly, and every few 
months, at my club, I saw three new volumes, in 
green, in crimson, in blue, on the book-table that 
groaned with light literature. Once I met her at 
the Academy soirée, where you meet people you 
thought were dead, and she vouchsafed the informa- 
tion, as if she owed it to me in candour, that Leolin 
had been obliged to recognise insuperable difficulties 
in the question of form, he was so fastidious; so that 
she had now arrived at a definite understanding with 
him (it was such a comfort) that ske would do the 
form if he would bring home the substance. That 
was now his position—he foraged for her in the 
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great world at a salary. ‘“He’s my ‘devil,’ don’t you 
see? as if I were a great lawyer: he gets up the 
case and I argue it.’”’ She mentioned further that 
in addition to his salary he was paid by the piece: 
he got so much for a striking character, so much for 
a pretty name, so much for a plot, so much for 
an incident, and had so much promised him if he 
would invent a new crime. 

“He has invented one,” I said, “and he’s paid 
every day of his life.” 

“What is it?” she asked, looking hard at the 
picture of the year, “ Baby’s Tub,” near which we 
happened to be standing. 

I hesitated a moment. “I myself will write a 
little story about it, and then you'll see.”’ 

But she never saw; she had never seen anything, 
and she passed away with her fine blindness unim- 
paired. Her son published every scrap of scribbled 
paper that could be extracted from her table-drawers, 
and his sister quarrelled with him mortally about the 
proceeds, which showed that she only wanted a pre- 
text, for they cannot have been great. I don’t know 
what Leolin lives upon, unless it be on a queer lady 
many years older than himself, whom he lately 
married. The last time I met him he said to me 
with his infuriating smile: “Don’t you think we can 
go a little further still—just a little?’ He really 
goes too far. | 
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by the Author, Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 


HULL (E.).—A TREATISE ON ORNAMENTAL 
AND Buitpine STONES oF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 8vo. 125. 


MOORE (Prof. C. H.).—Tur DrvzLopMENnT 
anpD CHARACTER oF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 185. 


PENROSE (F.C.). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 


STEVENSON (J. J.).—Hovusz Arcnirsc- 
TURE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Roy. 
8vo. 18s. each.—Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE; 
Vol. If. Houss PLanninc. 


ART. 
(Sea also Music.) 


ART AT HOME SERIES. Edited by 

W. J. Lorrm, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 

Tue Beproom anp Bouporr. By Lady 
BARKER. 25. 6d. 5 

NEEDLEWOoRE. By EvizaseTH GLAISTER. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Music 1n THE Houser. By Jonn Hutiau. 
4th edit. 2s. 6d. 


ART AT HOME SERIES—continued. 
Tue Drininc-Room. By Mrs. LoFTIE. 


With Illustrations. 2nd Edit. 2s. 6d. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By WALTER H. 
Po.tock and Lapy PoLLock. 


Illustrated 

by Kate GREENAWAY. 25. 6d. . 

ATKINSON (J. B.).—An_ Art Tour TO 
NorTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 8v0. 12S. 

BURN (Robert). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 

CARR (J. Comyns).—Parers on ArT. Cr. 
8vo. 85. 6d. 

COLLIER (Hon. John).—A Primer oF ART. 
18mo. 1s. 

COOK (E. T.).—A Porutar HanpBook TO 
THE NaTIONALGALLERY. Including Notes 
collected from the Works of Mr. RusKIN. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo, half morocco. 145.— 
Large paper Edition, 250 copies. 2 vols. 8vo. 

CRANE (Lucy).—Lectures oN ART AND 
THE FoRMATION oF TasTE, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DELAMOTTE (Prof. P. H.).—A BEGINNER'S 
DrawinG-Boox. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELLIS (Tristram).—SkETCHING FROM_Na- 
TURE. Illustr. by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
_and the Author. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HAMERTON (P. G.).—THOUGHTS ABOUT 
Art. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


HERKOMER (H.).—Etcuine anp MEzzo- 
TINT ENGRAVING. 4to. 42s. net. 

HOOPER (W. H.) and PHILLIPS (W. C ).— 
A Manuva oF Marks oN PoTTERY AND 
PorcELaIn. r6mo. 4s. 6d. 


HUNT (W.).—Tarxs asout Art. Witha 
Letter from Sir J. E. Mrixats, Bart., R.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON ART. By Reep. STUART 
Poor, Professor W. B. RicHmMonpD, E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. T. MicKLETHWAITE, 
and Witi1am Morris. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 64 

NEWTON (Sir C. T.).—(See ANTIQUITIES.) 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).—Essays on ART. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


PATER (W.).—THE RENAISSANCE: Studies 
in Artand Poetry. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1os. 6a. 


PENNELL (Joseph).—Pzn Drawinc AND 
Pen DrauGHTSMEN. With 158 Illustrations. 
q4to. 32. 139. 6d. net. 


PROPERT (J. Lumsden).—A History or 
Miniature Art. Illustrated. Super roy. 
4to.32, 13s. 6¢.—Bound in vellum. 42. 14s. 6d. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DEscriPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W.G. 
Rawiinson. Med. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


TYRWHITT (Rev. R. St. John).—Our 
SKETCHING CLuB. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WYATT (Sir M. Digby).—Finz Art: A 
Sketch of its History, Theory, Practice, and 
Application to Industry. 8vo. 59. 


ASTRONOMY. 


AIRY (Sir G. B.).—Porutar AsTRONOMY, 
Illustrated. 7th Edit. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Gravitation. An Elementary ieee 
tion of the Principal Perturbations in the 
Solar System. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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BLAKE (J. F.).—AstronomicaL Myrus. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


CHEYNE (C. H. H.).—An ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLARK (L.) and SADLER (H:).—Tuer Star 
Guive. Roy. 8vo. 55. 


CROSSLEY (£.), GLEDHILL (J.), and 

- WILSON (J. M.).—A Hanpsoox or Dov- 
BLE STARS. 8vo. 21s. 

— CoRRECTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OF 
Douste Stars. 8vo. ts. 


FORBES (Prof. George).—THE TRANSIT OF 
Venus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GODFRAY (Hugh).—ANn ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON THE Lunar THEORY. and 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, FOR THE 
USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.).—A PRIMER 
or Astronomy. Illustrated. 18mo. 1s. 
— Evementary Lessons in ASTRONOMY. 
Illustr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
—— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. By J. ForBES 

Rogertson. Fecp. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

— TuHE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. 
trated. 8vo. 14s. 

— TuHE Mereoritic HypoTHEsIs OF THE 
OriIGINn oF CosMICAL SysTEms. Illustrated. 
8vo. 175. net. 

— Tue EvoLuTion oF THE HEAVENS AND 
THE Eartu. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 

— Star-Gazinc PasT AND PRESENT. Ex- 
panded from Notes with the assistance of 
G. M. Seaproxe. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 


MILLER (R. Kalley).—THez RoMANCE OF 
Astronomy. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEWCOMB (Prof. Simon).—Porutar As- 
TRONOMY. Engravingsand Maps. 8vo. 18s. 


PENROSE (Francis).—ON Aa METHOD OF 
PREDICTING, BY GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION, 
OccuLTATIONS oF STARS BY THE MOON AND 
Sovar Ecuips—s FOR ANY GIVEN PLACE. 
4to. 12s. 

RADCLIFFE (Charles B.).—BEHIND THE 
Tipes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ROSCOE—SCHUSTER. (See CuemisTRY.) 


Illus- 


ATLASES. 
(See also GEOGRAPHY). 
BARTHOLOMEW (J. G.).—ELEMENTARY 
ScuHoot ATLAS. 4to. 1s. 

— PuHysICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOLATLAS. 
80 maps. 4to. 8s. 6d.; half mor. tos. 6d. 
— LisRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
Wortpv. With Index to 100,000 places. 
Folio. 52s. 6d. net.—Also in 7 parts. 55. net ; 

Geographical Index. 7s. 6d. net. 


LABBERTON (R. H.).—New HisToricaL 
ATLAs AND GENERAL HisToRy. 4to. 155. 


BIBLE. (See under THEOLOGY, p. 32.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843—89. Med. 8vo. ros. net. 

MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.).—A BisiioGRa- 
PHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE. Cr. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


RYLAND (F.).—CxHRoNnoLoGIcAL OUTLINES 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
(See also History.) 
For other subjects of BIOGRAPHY, see ENGLISH 


Men oF Letters, EnciisH MEN oF 
Action, TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
ABBOTT (EF. A.).—THE ANGLICAN CAREER 
oF CARDINAL NEWMAN. vols. 8vo. 255.net. 
AGASSIZ (Louis): His Lire anp CorrEs- 
PONDENCE. Edited by EvizasETH Cary 
Acassiz 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 
ALBEMARLE (Karl of).—Firry Years oF 
My Lire. 3rd Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


HuGues. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AMIEL (Henri Fréderic).—Tue JourNAL 
Intime. Translated by Mrs. UMPHRY 
Warp. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas). (See Puysics.) 


ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. By Frances 
Martin. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 


ARTEVELDE. James AND PHILIP VAN 
ARTEVELDE. By W. J. ASHLEY. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


BACON (Francis): An Account oF His LIFE 
AND Works. By E. A. ABBoTT. 8vo. 145. 


BARNES. Lire or WILLIAM BARNES, PoET 
AND PuitotocistT. By his Daughter, Lucy 
Baxter (‘‘ Leader Scott”), Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BERLIOZ (Hector): AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 
Trns. by R.& E.HouimEs. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 


BERNARD (St.). THE Lire anp TIMES OF 
St. BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. By 
J. C. Morison, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BLACKBURNE. Lire oF THE Ricut Hon, 
FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his Son, Epwarp BLAck- 
BURNE. With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


BLAKE. Lire or WILLIAM BLAKE. With 
Selections from his Poems, etc. Illustr. from 
Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER GIL: 
CHRIST. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 42s. 


BOLEYN (Anne): A CuapTerR oF ENGLISH 
History, 1527—36. By Pau, FRIEDMANN, 
2vols. 8vo, 28s. 

BROOKE (Sir Jas.), THe Raya oF SaRa- 
WAK (Life of). By GERTRUDE L. Jacos. 
2vols. 8vo. 255. 


BURKE. By Joun Mortey. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
CALVIN. (See S—LEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 


CARLYLE (Thomas). Edited by CHarLzs 
E. Norton. Cr. 8vo. 

— REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 125. 

— Earty Letters, 1814—26. 2 vols. 

— LETTERS, 1826—36. 2 vols. 18s. 

— CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE 
AND CARLYLE. 95. 


18s. 
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CARSTARES (Wm.): A CHARACTER AND 
CAREER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY EpocH 
(x649—1715). By R. H. Srory. 8vo. 12s. 


CAVOUR. (See SELECT BroGRaPHy, p. 6.) 


CHATTERTON: A Story oF THE YEAR 
1770. By Prof. Davip Masson. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STubDy. By Sir DANIEL 
Witson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CLARK. MEmorIaLs FROM JOURNALS AND 
LETTERS OF SAMUEL CLARK, M.A. Edited 
by His Wirr. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLOUGH (A. H.). (See LITERATURE, p. 20.) 


COMBE. Lire or GeEorGE Combe. By 
Cuar es Gipson. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. 


CROMWELL. (SeeSELecT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 


DAMIEN (Father): A JouRNEY FRom CasuH- 
MERE TO His Home In Hawatl. By EDwaRD 
CuirForD. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DANTE: anv oTHER Essays. By Dean 
Cuurcn. Globe 8vo. 55. 


DARWIN (Charles): Mrmorrat Notices, 
By T. H. Huxtey, G. J. Romanes, Sir 
ArcH. GEIKIE, and W. THIsELTON DYER. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


DEAK (Francis): HunGartan STATESMAN. 
A Memoir. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By 
Prof. D. Masson. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6a. 


EADIE. Lire or JoHn Eapiz, D.D. By 
James Brown, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELLIOTT. Lire or H. V. ELuiott, or 
BriGHTon. By J. BATEMAN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


EMERSON. Lire or RatpH WaLDo EMER- 
son. By J. L. Capor. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. 8vo. 
With Portraits. 2s. 6a. each. 


Cuive. By Colonel Sir CHarLES’ WILSON. 
Cook (Captain). By WALTER BESANT. 
Dampier. By W. CLark RussELL. 
Drake. By JULIAN CORBETT. 
Gorpon (GENERAL). By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. 
Hastincs (WARREN). By Sir A. Lyati. 
HaveELock (Str Henry). By A. FoRBES. 
Henry V. By the Rey. A. J. CuHuRcH. 
LawreNcE (Lorp). By Sir Ricu. TEMPLE. 
Livingstone. By Tuomas HuGues, 
Monk. By JuLian CorBert. 
Montrose. By Mowgray Morris. 
Moore(SirJoun). ByCol. Maurice.Wxprep. 
Napier (Sir CHArLEs). By Colonel Sir 
Wo. BuTLER. 
PETERBOROUGH. By W. STEBBING. 
Ropney. By Davip Hannay. 
Simon DE Montrort. By G. W. Pro- 
THERO. [ln prep. 
SrraFrorD. By H. D. Trait. 
Warwick, THE Kinc-MAkrrR. By C. W. 
Oman. 
WELLINGTON. By GEorGE Hooper. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
by Joun Mortey. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, rs. 

Appison. By W. J. CouRTHOPE, 
Bacon. By Dean Cuurcn, | 
Bentiey. By Prof. Jess. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—contd. 


Bunyan. By J. A. FROUDE, 
Burke. By JoHN Morey. 
Burns. By Principal Suarrp. 
Byron. By Joun NicHot. 
CaRLyYLE. By JoHN NICHOL. 
Cuaucer. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
CoLeripGeE. By H. D. Trait. 
CowrErR. By GoLpwin SMITH. 
Deror. By W. MinTo. 

Der Quincey. By Prof. Masson. 
Dickens. By A. W. Warp. 
Drypen. By G. SaInTsBuRY. 
Fietpinc. By Austin Dosson. 
Grepon. By J. CorreR Morison. 
GotpsmITH. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Gray. By Epmunp Goss. 
HaAwTHORNE. By Henry JAMES. 
Hume. By T. H. Hux.ev. 
Jounson. By LEesLiz STEPHEN. 
Keats. By Sipney Co.vin. 
Lams. By Rey. ALFRED AINGER. 
Lanpor. By SIDNEY CoLvin. 
Locke. By Prof. Fow.er. 
Macautay. By J. Corter Morison. 
Mitton. By Mark PatrTison. 
Pore. By Lresiie STEPHEN. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Srpney. By J. A. Symonps. 
Soutuey. By Prof. DowpEn. 
SPENSER. By Dean CHURCH. 
STERNE, By H. D. Tratci. 
Swirt. By Leste STEPHEN. 
THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
WorpswortH. By F. W. H. Myers. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 

Epwarp I. By T. F. Tout, M.A. [Jn prep. 

Henry VII. By James GAIRDNER. 

CarDINAL WoLsEy. By Bp. CREIGHTON. 

Evizanetu. By E. S. Brrsty. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. HARRISON. 

Wituram III. By H. D. Trai. 

Wa pote. By JoHn Mor ey. 

CuatTHam. By JoHn Morvevy. [ln the Press. 

Pitt. By Lorp RosEBEry. 

Pret. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 


EPICTETUS. (See SELECT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 


FAIRFAX. Lire or Ropert FAIRFAX OF 
STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, a.p. 1666-1725. By CiE- 
MENTS R. MarkHam,C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


aa i (Edward). (See LITERATURE, . 

p. 21 

FORBES (Edward): Memoiror. By GrorGE 
Witson, M.P., and Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
ERAS; ‘etc. Demy 8vo. 145. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FRASER. James Fraser, SECOND BIsHOP 
or MANCHESTER: A Memoir. By T. 
Hucues. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GARIBALDI. (See Setecr BroGRapHy, p. 6.) 


GOETHE: Lire or. By Prof. HeinricH 
Dintzer. Translated by T. W. LystTER. 
2vols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 
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GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (See Caryte.) 

GORDON (General): A Sketcu. 
NALD H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

— Letters or Generat C. G. Gorpon 
TO His SIsTER, M. A. Gorpon. 4th Eait. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

HANDEL: Lirt or. By W. S. Rocxstro. 
Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HOBART. (See CottecTED Works, p. 22.) 


HODGSON. Memoir or Rev. FRANCIS 
Honeson, B.D. By his Son, Rev. James T. 
Hopeson, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 185, 

JEVONS (W. Stanley).—Lerrers AND Jour- 
NAL. Edited by His Wirz. 8vo. 14s. 

KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough): A 
BioGrarHy. From papers chiefly unpub- 
lished, compiled by his Cousin, SARAH L. 
STEELE. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. net. 

KINGSLEY: His Letters, AND MEMORIES 
OF HIs Lire. Edited by His Wire. 2vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 12s.—Cheap Edition. 1vol. 6s. 

LAMB. Tue Lire or CHartes Lams. By 
Rey. ALFRED AinGcER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 55. 


LOUIS (St.). (Sez Sptucr BioGrapuy, p 6.) 


MACMILLAN (D.). Memorr oF DANIEL 
Macmiittan. By Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d@.—Cheap 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James 
Bonar. 8yo. 125. 6d. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 
GRAPHY, p. 6.) 

MATHEWS. Tus Lire or CHARLES J. 
Matuews. Edited by CHarLes DICKENS. 
With Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 25s. 

MAURICE. Lire or FreDERICK DENISON 
Maorice. Byhis Son, FREDERICK MAuRICE, 


Two Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 36s.—Popular 
Fidit. (4th Thousand). 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 


MAXWELL. Proressor CLERK MAXWELL, 
a Lire or. By Prof. L. CAMPBELL, M.A., 
and W. Garnett, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAZZINI. (See St_ectT BioGRaPHy, p. 6.) 


MELBOURNE. Memoirs oF VISCOUNT 
MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrens. With 
Portrait. and Edit. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MILTON. Tue Lire or Joun MILTon. 
By Prof. Davin Masson. Vol. I., ars. ; 
Vol. III., 18s. ; Vols. IV. and V., 32s.; Vol. 
VL, with Portrait, 21s. (See also p. 16.) 

MILTON, JOHNSON’S LIFE OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. 9. 

NAPOLEON I., HISTORY OF. By P. 
LANFREY. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 305. 

NELSON. Sovuruey’s Lire or NELSON. 
With Introduction and Notes by MicHAEL 
MacmiLvan, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH (M.).—RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy 
Lire. Being the Autobiography of MARIANNE 
Nortu. Ed. by Mrs. J. A. Symonps. 2nd 
Edit. 2vols. Ex. cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833—45. 
By Dean Cuurcu. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 


By Rgcr- 


(See SELecT Bio- 


PATTESON. Lire anp Lerrers oF JOHN 
CoLERIDGE Patteson, D.D., MissionaARY 
BisHor. ByC.M.YonGE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. (See a/so BooKS FOR THE YOUNG, Pp. 41.) 


PATTISON (M.).—Memortrs. Cr. 8vo. 8s.6d. 
PITT. (See SELEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 


POLLOCK (Sir Frdk., 2nd Bart.).— PERSONAL 
REMEMBRANCES. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 


POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. SANDFORD. .2nd edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


RITCHIE (Mrs.).—ReEcorpDs oF TENNYSON, 
RuskIN, AND BROWNING. Globe 8vo. 55. 


ROBINSON (Matthew): AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 
Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


ROSSETTI (Dante Gabriel) : A RECORD AND 
AStupy. By W. SHarp. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RUMFORD. (See CoLLEcTED Works, p. 23.) 


SCHILLER, Lire or. By Prof. H. Diintzer. 
Trans. by P. E. PINKERTON. Cr. 8vo. 105.6. 


SHELBURNE. Lire oF WILLIAM, EARL 
OF SHELBURNE. By Lord Epmonp FitTz- 
MAURICE. In 3 vols.—Vol. I. 8vo. 125.— 
Vol. II. 8vo. xzre2s.—Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. 


SIBSON. (See MepIcINE.) 


SMETHAM (Jas.).: Lerrers or. Ed. by 
SARAH SMETHAM and W. Davies. Portrait. 
Globe 8vo. 55. 


SPINOZA: A Stupy or. By James Mar- 
TINEAU. LL.D. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAIT. Tue Lire or ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Tait, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
the BisHop of RocHESTER and Rev. W. 
Benuam, B.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 


— CATHARINE AND CRAWFURD TAITy 
WIFE AND Son OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELLy 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: A Memoirs 
Ed. by Rev. W. BenuHAM, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 655 
—Popular Edit., abridged. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d, 


THRING (Edward): A Memory or. By 
J. H. Sxrine. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. By G. S. Gopx1n. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WARD. Witiiam GEorRGE WARD AND THE 
Oxrorp Movement. By his Son, WILFRID 
Warp. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


WATSON. A Recorp or ELLEN WaTSON. 
By Anna Buckianp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WHEWELL. Dr. WitLt1aAmM WHEWELL, late 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. An 
Account of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. 
By I. TopuunTer, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 2550 


WILLIAMS (Montagu).—LEAVES OF A LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. 

— Larter Leaves. Being further Reminis- 
cences. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Rounp LoNnpDOoN, DowN EAST AND UP 

WEsT. 8vo. 155. 


WILSON. Memoir oF Pror. GEoRGE WIL* 
son, M.D. By His Sister. With Portrait, 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. DoveCorrtace, Worps- 
worTH’s Home 1800—8. GI. 8vo,swd. ts. 
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Select Biography. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PER- 
SONS. - Reprinted from the 7zmes. Vol. I. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
FARRAR (Archdeacon).—SEEKERS AFTER 
Gop. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.). —Some EMINENT 
Women oF ouRTiMmEs. Cr. 8vo 28. 6d. 
GUIZOT.—GreEAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE: 

St. Lovis anp Cavin. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
HARRISON (Frederic).—Tue NEw CALEn- 

DAR OF GREAT Men. Ex.cr.8vo. 7s.6d. net. 
MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).—THE Makers OF 


Mopvern Iraty: Mazzini, Cavour, GARE 
BALDI. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 


MARTINEAU (Harriet). — BroGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852—75. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY, 
1892. Reprinted from the 7imzes. 16mo. 15, 


SMITH (Goldwin).—Tures ENGLISH STATES- 
MEN : CROMWELL, Pym, Pitt. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


WINKWORTH (Catharine). — CHRisTIAN 
SINGERS OF GERMANY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


YONGE (Charlotte M.).—THE Pupiis oF St, 
Joun. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— PIonrERS AND FouNnpERs; or, Recent 
Workers in the Mission Field. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— A Book oF WorTHIES. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Book or GOLDEN DEEDs. 18mo. 2s.6d. 


net --Globe Readings Edition. Gl\.8vo. 2s. 
Abridged Edition. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
BIOLOGY. 


(See also Botany ; NaTuraL History; 
PuysioLocy; ZooLoey.) 


BALFOUR (F. M.).—Comparative Em- 
« BRYOLOGY. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
+ 18s. Vol. II. ers. 


BALL (W. P.).—ARE THE ErFrects oF UsE 
AND DisusrE INHERITED? Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


BASTIAN (H. Charlton),—Tue Brcinnincs 

oF Lire. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 28s. 
EVOLUTION AND THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BATESON (W.).—MarTerRIALs FOR THE 
StTupy oF VARIATION IN ANIMALS. Part I. 
DisconTInuous VARIATION. , Illustr. 8vo. 


BERNARD (H. M.).—Tue Apropipar. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


BIRKS (T. R.).—Moprern Puysicat Fa- 
TALISM, AND THE DocTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert 

« Spencer's “‘ First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DE VARIGNY (H.).—ExperimenTa. Evo- 
LUTION. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


EIMER (G. H. T.).—Orcanic EvotuTion 
AS THE RESULT OF THE INHERITANCE OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS ACCORDING TO THE 
Laws or OrGanic Growru. Translated by 
J. T. Cunnincuam, M.A, 8vo. as. 6d. 


FISKE (John).—Ourt ines or Cosmic Puito- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE Docrring oF Evo- 
LUTION. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 

— Man's Destiny VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FOSTER (Prof. M.) and BALFOUR (F. M.). 
—Tue ELEMENTS OF EmpryoLocy. Ed. A. 
SEDGWICK, and WaLTER Heape. Illus. 3rd 
Edit., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6a. 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
(See under ZOOLOGY, p. 43- 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-OrGANISMS AND 
Disease. With 121 Engravings. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s: 

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).—CoMPARA- 
TIvE LONGEVITY IN MAN AND THE LOWER 
Animas. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—ScrENTIFIC 
Lectures. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

PARKER (T. Jeffery).—Lrssons 1n ELE- 
MENTARY Bro.oGy. Illustr. Cr.8vo. 1os.6d. 

ROMANES (G. J.).—Scizntiric EviDENCES 
oF ORGANIC EvoLuTIon. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WALLACE (Alfred R.).—Darwinism: An 
Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

—— CoNnTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF 
NATURAL SELECTION, AND TropicaL Na- 
TURE: and other Essays. New Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

—— THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
Animats. Illustrated. 2vols, 8vo. 42s. 

— Isvanp Lire. Illustr. Ext. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIRDS. (See ZooLtocy; ORNITHOLOGY.) 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
THORNTON (J.).—First Lessons in Boox- 


KEEPING. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
—— Key. Oblong 4to. tos. 6d. 
— PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. 1S. 
— Key. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. Is. 
BOTANY. 


(See also AGRICULTURE; GARDENING.) 


ALLEN (Grant).— On tHE CoLouRS oF 
Frowers. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BALFOUR (Prof. J. B.) and WARD (Prof. 
H. M.).—A Genera Text-Booxk oF 
Botany. 8vc. [/n preparation. 


BETTANY (G. T.).—First Lessons 1n Prac- 
TICAL Botany. x8mo. 1s. 


BOWER (Prof. F. O.).—A Course oF PRac= 
TICAL INSTRUCTION IN Botany. Cr. 8vo.- 
tos. 6¢.—Abridged Edition. [J preparation. 


CHURCH (Prof. A. H.) and SCOTT (D. H.). 
—MaNnvuaAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. [J preparation. 


GOODALE (Prof. G. L.).—PuystoLocicaL 
Borany.—1. OUTLINES OF THE HISTOLOGY 
oF PH#NOGAMOUS PLANTS; 2. VEGETABLE 
PuysioLtocy. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


GRAY (Prof. Asa).—StTrucTuRAL BoTANy; 
or, Organography on the Basis of Mor-_ 
phology. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Tue ScientiFic Papers or Asa Gray. 
Selected by C. S. SarGenT. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. 


HANBURY (Daniel). — Scizenck Paprrs, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BOTANI= 
caL. Med. 8vo. 14s. 


HARTIG (Dr. Robert),—TExt-Book oF THE 
Diseases oF TREES. Transl. by Prof. WM. 


SoMERVILLE, B.Sc. With Introduction by 
Prof. H. MarsHaLt WarD. 8vo. 


CHEMISTRY. ? 


HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.).—Tur STuDENT's 
FLoRA oF THE BriTisH IsLanps. 3rd 
Edit. Globe 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— A Primer oF Botany. 18mo. 1s. 


LASLETT (Thomas).—TiImBER AND TIMBER 
Trees, NaTIvE AND ForeIcn. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—On BritisH 
WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 

4s. 6d. 
With 


to Insects. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 

—— FLowers, Fruits, anp LEavEs. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MULLER—THOMPSON.—Txe FertiLt- 
SATION OF FLoweErs. By Prof. H. MULier. 
Transl. by D’Arcy W. THompson. Preface 
by Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. 21s. 

OLIVER (Prof. Daniel).—Lzssons 1n E1E- 
MENTARY Botany. Illustr. Fep.8vo. 4s.6d. 

— First Book oF Inp1an Botany. Illus- 
trated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

ORCHIDS: Betnc THE REPORT ON THE 
OrcHID CONFERENCE HELD AT SouTH KeEn- 
SINGTON, 1885. 8vo. 2s, net. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—Tue Puysiotcey 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS, ANDIN Man. 8vo. 12s. 

SMITH (J.).—Economic Priants, Dicrion- 
ARY OF PopuLaR Names OF; THEIR His- 
Tory, PRopucTs, AND UsEs. 8vo. 14s. 


SMITH (W. G.).—Diseases oF FIELD AND 
GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE 
CAUSED By Func1. Illust. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


STEWART (S. A.) and CORRY (T. H.).— 
A FLora OF THE NorTH-EAST OF IRELAND. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


WARD (Prot. H. M.).—TimBER AND SOME OF 
1Ts DiszasEs. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


YONGE (C. M.).—TuHe Hers OF THE FIELD 
New Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


BREWING AND WINE. 


PASTEUR— FAULKNER. —Srupigs on 
FERMENTATION : THe DISEASES OF BEER, 
THEIR CAUSES, AND THE MEANS OF PRE- 
VENTING THEM. By L. Pasteur. Trans- 
lated by FRANK FAULKNER. 8vo. 215. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) and DUPRE (A.). 
—TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN, NATURE, AND 
VARIETIES OF WINE. Med. 8vo, 255, 


CHEMISTRY. 
(See also METALLURGY.) 
BRODIE(Sir Benjamin).—IbEAL CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. < 
COHEN (J. B.).—TuHe Owens CoLLEcEe 
CoursE OF PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMIs- 
try. Fcp.8vo. 2s. 6d. 
COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.).—PrincipLes oF 
CHEMICAL PHILosopHy. New Ed. 8vo. 19s. 
DOBBIN (L.) and WALKER (Jas.) —CuEmt- 
CAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 25. 6d. 
FLEISCHER (Emil).—A System or Vo.u- 
meTRIC ANALysiIs. ‘Transl. with Additions 
by M. M. P. Murr, F.R.S.E. Cr.8vo. 78.64. 
FRANKLAND (Prof, P. F.). (See AGri- 
CULTURE.) 


GLADSTONE (J. H.) and TRIBE (A.),— 
Tue CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY BaT- 
TERIES OF PLANT AND FAuRE. Cr. 8vo. 25.6d. 


HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.).—A Course oF 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. 
Globe 8vo. 55. 


HEMPEL (Dr. W.).—MeEtHops or Gas 
Awnatysis. Translated by L. M. DEwnis. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).—Tuer Lirz Work 
oF LizBic IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 55. 


JONES (Francis).\—THE Owxzns CoLLEGE 
Junior Course oF PracricaL CHEMISTRY. 
Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— QUEsTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. Fcp.8vo. 3s. 


LANDAUER (J.). — BLowripz ANALYSIS. 
Translated by J. Taytor. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.). — Tur 
CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illustr. 8vo. 14s. 


LUPTON (S.).— CuEemicaL ARITHMETIC. 
With 1200 Problems. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MANSFIELD (C. B.).—A THrory oF SALTs. 
Cr. 8vo. 14s. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.).—THE CHEMISTRY OF 
PuHotocrapHy. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MEYER (EH. von).—History or CHEMISTRY 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day. Trans.G. McGowan. 8vo. 14s. net. 


MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).—An ELEMENTARY 
Text-Boox oF CHEmisTRY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


MUIR (M. M. P.).—Practicat CHEMISTRY 
FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS (First M.B. Course). 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6a. 


MUIR (M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.) — 
ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. 125.6d. 


OSTWALD (Prof.).—OvuTLInEs OF GENERAL 
Cuemistry. Trans. Dr. J. WALKER. Ios. net. 


RAMSAY (Prof. William),—ExPrEeRIMENTAL 
Proors oF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGIN: 
NERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


REMSEN (Prof. Ira).—THr ELEMENTS oF 
CuHEMISTRY. F cp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CuemistTrY (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY). Cr 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

— A Text-Book or Iworcanic CHEMIS: 
TRY. 8vo. 16s. 

— Compounps oF Carson; or, An Intro 
duction to the Study of Organic Chemistry 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6a. 


ROSCOE (Sir Henry E., F.R.S.).—A PRIMER 
or Cuemistry. Illustrated. 18mo. ts. 
— Lessons In ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 

InoRGANIC AND OrGanic. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ROSCOE (Sir H. E.)and SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof. C.).—A ComPLETE TREATISE ON IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Illustr. 
8vo.—Vols. I. and II. InorGanic CHEMIS- 
try: Vol. I. THe Non-Metatiic E.z- 
MENTS, 2nd Edit., 21s. Vol. II. Parts 1. 
and II. Mxrats, 18s. each.—Vol. III. Or: 
GANIC CHEMISTRY; THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
Hypro-CarBoNS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 
Parts I. II. IV. and VI. 21s.; Parts III. and. 
V. 18s. each. 
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ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHUSTER (A.). 
—Sprectrum Anatysis. By Sir Henry E. 
Roscor. 4th Edit., revised by the Author 
and A. ScuusTEerR, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Pilates. 8vo. 21s. 


THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and TATE (W.).— 
A Series or CHEMICAL PropLeMs. With 
Key. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and RUCKER (Prof. 
A. W.).—A TREATISE ON CHEMICAL PuHy- 
sics. Illustrated. 8vo. [ln preparation. 


WURTZ (Ad.).—A History oF CHEMICAL 
Tueory. Transl. by H. Watts. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, History of the. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p. 34.) 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, The. 


(See under THEOLOGY, p. 34-) 


COLLECTED WORKS. 


(See under LITERATURE, p. 20.) 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


(See under ZOOLOGY, p. 42.) 


COOKERY. 


(See uxder Domestic Economy, Jelow.) 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


(See under THEOLOGY, p. 35 ) 


DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES, 


AUTENRIETH (Dr. G.).—An Homeric 
Dictionary. Translated from the German, 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BARTLETT (J.).—Famitiar QuotTaTIons. 
Cr. 8vo. res. 6d. 

— A SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARY. 
12s. 6d. 


GROVE (Sir George).—A DicTIONARY OF 
Music anp Musictans. (See Music.) 


HOLE (Rev. C.).—A Brizr BIoGRAPHICAL 
Dictionary. end Edit. x18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MASSON (Gustave).—A Comprenpious Die 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (R. H.1.).—A Dictionary oF 
PeriticaL Economy. (See Poxrricat 
Economy.) 


WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.).—A Compenprous 
GERMAN AND EnGtisH Dicrionary. Cr. 
NO 5s.—German-English Part separately. 
38. 6a. 


WRIGHT (W. Aldis)—THE BisLE Worp- 
Boox. end Edit, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


YONGE (Charlotte M.).—History oF Curts- 
TIAN Names. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Cookery—Nursing—Needlework. 


Cookery. 
BARKER (Lady).—Frirst Lessons IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CookING, 3rd Ed. 18mo. 1s, 


BARNETT (E. A ) and O’NEILL (H. C.).— 
PRIMER OF Domestic Economy. 18mo. 1s, 


Cr. 8vo 


FREDERICK (Mrs.).—Hints To HousE- 
Wives on SEVERAL POINTS, PARTICULARLY 
ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND 
TasTEFUL DisHes. Cr. 8vo. 15. 

MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK, THE. 
Compiled for the Manchester School of 
Cookery. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


TEGETMEIER (W. B.).—HousEHOLD Man- 


AGEMENT AND COOKERY. 18mo. Is. 
WRIGHT (Miss Guthrie). —THE ScHOOL 
CooxEry-Boox. 18mo. Is. 


Nursing. 
CRAVEN (Mrs. Dacre).—A GuipE To Dits- 
tTRicT Nurses. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. M.).—Foop FoR THE 
INVALID, THE CONVALESCENT, THE DySPEP- 
TIC, AND THE GouTy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

JEX-BLAKE (Dr. Sophia).—THE Care OF 
INFANTS. 18mo. Is. 

RATHBONE (Wm.).—THE HisTory AND 
ProGREss oF District NURSING, FROM 1859 
TO THE PRESENT DaTE. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NURSE. By 
FD. “Cr.'8vo.” 25: 


STEPHEN (Caroline E.).—THE SERVICE OF 
THE Poor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Needlework. 
GLAISTER (Elizabeth).—NEEDLEWoRK. Cr. 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


GRAND’HOMME.—Cuttinc OvutT aAnpD 
DRESSMAKING. From the French of Mdlle. 
E. GRAND’HOMME. 18mo. Is. 


GRENFELL(Mrs.)}-DRESSMAKING, 18mo. Is, 
DRAMA, The. 


(See under LITERATURE, P. 14.) 


ELECTRICITY. 


(See under Puysics, p. 28.) 


EDUCATION. 


ARNOLD (Matthew).—HIGHER SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— Reports oN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
1852-82. Ed. by Lord SANDFORD. 8vo. 3s.6d. 
— A Frencu Eton: or MippLe Crass 
EDUCATION AND THE STATE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BLAKISTON (J. R.).—Tue Treacuer: Hints 
on ScHoot MANAGEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).—On TEAcH- 
ING. 4th Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMBE (George).—EpucaTion: Its Prin- 
CIPLES AND Practice aS DEVELOPED BY 
GrorGcE Compe. Ed. by W. JoLty. 8vo. 15s. 


CRAIK (Henry).—Tuer STate In 1Ts RELA- 
TION TO EpucaTion. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FEARON (D. R.).—ScHoot Inspection. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


FITCH (J. G.).—Notses on AMERICAN 
ScHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. Re- 
printed by permission. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GLADSTONE (J. H.).—SPEL_Ltinc REFORM 
FROM AN EDUCATIONAL PoINT oF VIEW. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


ENGINEERING—GEOLOGY. 


HERTEL (Dr.).—OverprREssURE IN HIGH 
ScHoots In DEnMarK. With Introduction 
by Sir J. CricHton-Browne. Cr. 8vo. 35.64. 

KINGSLEY (Charles)—HeattH anp Epuv- 
CATION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—PoLiTICcaAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
MAURICE (F. D.).—LEaRNING AND WorK- 

ING. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 2s. net. No. I. Nov. 1891. 


THRING (Rev. Edward).—EpuUCATION AND 
ScHoor. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ENGINEERING. 


ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A.W.) 
—ELEMENTARY APPLIED Mecuanlics. Part 
II. TRANSVERSE StREss. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CHALMERS (J. B.).—Graruicat DETER- 
MINATION OF ForcES IN ENGINEERING 
StTRuctTures. Illustrated. 8vo. 245. 


COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.).—Appiizp Mr- 
cHANIcs: An Elementary General Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of ‘Seractares and Ma- 
chines. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 18s. 


COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE 
(J. H.).—Lzssons 1n AppLiED MECHANICS. 
Fep. 8vo. 55. 6d. 

KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.).—THE Mg- 
CHANICS OF MAcHINERY. Cr. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).—THERMODYNAMICS 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEaT- 
ENGINES. 8vo. ats. 


SHANN (G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on HEAT IN RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 
SteAm-Enaine. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WHITHAM (Prof. J. M.).—StTeaAM-ENGINE 
Desicn. For the use of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Students, and Draughtsmen. — Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 255. 


WOODWARD (C. M.).—A History oF THE 
Sr. Louis BripGe. -4to. 2/. 2s. net. 


YOUNG (E. W.).—Simp.e Practica, Ms- 
THODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS ON GiR- 
DERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 


(See Pouirics.) 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
(See BIoGRAPHY.) 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
(See BIoGRAPHY.) 


ENGLISH STATESMEN, Twelve. 
(See BIOGRAPHY.) . 


ENGRAVING. (See ArT.) 
ESSAYS. (See uxzder LivERATURE, p. 20.) 


ETCHING. (See Art.) 
ETHICS. (See under PuILosopnHy, p. 27.) 


FATHERS, The. 
~ (See under THEOLOGY, p. 35.) 


‘ 


FICTION, Prose. 


(See under LITERATURE, p. 18.) 


GARDENING. 
(See also AGRICULTURE}; BoTANY.) 

BLOMFIELD (R.) and THOMAS (F. I.).— 
THE ForMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. Illus- 
trated. Ex. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net.—Large- 
Paper Edition. 8vo. 21s. net. 

BRIGHT (H. A.).—THE ENGLISH FLOWER: 
GARDEN. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

— A Year in A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

HOBDAY (E.).— Vitra Garpeninc. A 
Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gar- 
deners. Ext.cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HOPE (Frances J.).—Notres AND THOUGHTS. 
on GARDENS AND WooDLANDs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
(See also ATLASES.) 

BLANFORD (H. F.).—ELEMENTARY GEO-- 
GRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. 
Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

CLARKE (C. B.).-—A GeoGrarHicaL READER: 
AND COMPANION TO THE ATLAS. Cr. 8vo. 2s.. 

— ACtass-Booxk oF GrocrapHy. With 18: 
Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s.; swd., 2s. 6d.. 

DAWSON (G. M.) and SUTHERLAND (A.).. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
CotoniEs. Globe 8vo. 365. 

ELDERTON (W. A.).—Maprs anp Map- 
Drawinc. Pott 8vo. ts. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—THe TEACHING OF 
Grocrapuy. A Practical Handbook for the- 
use of Teachers. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
18mo. Is. 

GREEN (J. R.and A. S.).—A Suort GroGRa-. 
PHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. Fcp.8vo. 39.6a.. 

GROVE (Sir George).—A PRIMER OF GEO- 
GRAPHY. Maps. 18mo. 1s. 

KIEPERT (H.).—Manuat oF ANCIENT 
GroGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

MILL (H. R.).—ELemMEenTARY CLass-BooK. 
OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

SIME (James).—GroGRAPHY OF EuROPE. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 35. 

STRACHEY (Lieut.-Gen. R.).—LecTurEs on 
GrocrapHy. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

TOZER (H. F.).—A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL. 
GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 1s. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD (W. T.).— GEOLOGY AND. 
ZOOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA. 8vo. 21s. 

COAL: Irs History anp Its Usgs. By 
Profs. GREEN, M1aLit, THorPE, RUCKER, 
and MARSHALL. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

DAWSON (Sir J. W.).—THE GEoLocy or 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, AND 
PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND; or, Acadian Geo- 
logy. 4th Edit. 8vo. 21s. 


GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—A Primer or GEo- 


Locy. Illustrated. 18mo. 1s. 
— Cvass-Boox or Grotocy. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 45. 6d. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY—contd. 


GEIKIE (Sir A.).—GeEoLocicaL SKETCHES 
at Home AND ABROAD. Illus. 8vo. 1os.6d. 

— Ovurtines or Fierp Georocy. With 
numerous Illustrations. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Trext-Book or Geroxocy. Illustrated. 

2nd Edit. 7th Thousand. Med. 8vo. 28s. 

Tue SCENERY OF SCOTLAND. Viewed in 
connection with its Physical Geology. 2nd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. res. 6d. 

HULL (E.).—A TreaTIsE ON ORNAMENTAL 
AND BuILpinG STONES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 8vo. 125. 

PENNINGTON (Rooke).—NoTEs ON THE 
Barrows AND Bong Caves OF DERBYSHIRE. 
8vo. 6s. 

RENDU—WILLS.—Tue TuHroryY OF THE 
Guacigrs oF Savoy. By M. Le CHANOINE 
Renopu. Trans. by A. WILLs,Q.C. 8vo. 75.6. 

ROSENBUSCH—IDDINGS.— Microscopi- 
CAL PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE ROCK-MAKING 
Minerats. By Prof. H. RoseNBUSCH. 
Transl. by J. P. Ipp1nes. Illustr. 8vo. 245. 

‘WILLIAMS (G. H.).—ELemMEnts oF Cry- 
STALLOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GLOBE LIBRARY. (See LireraTurRE, p. 21.) 
GLOSSARIES. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
(See LITERATURE, Pp. 21.) 


GRAMMAR, (See PHiLoLoey.) 
HEALTH. (See Hyciene.) 
HEAT. (See under Puysics, p. 29.) 
HISTOLOGY. 


HISTORY. 
(See also BIOGRAPHY.) 


ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of 
Events, Social and Political, Home and 
Foreign. By Joseeu IrvinG. 8vo.—Vol: I 
June 2zoth, 1837, to Feb. 28th, 1871, 18s. 5 
Vol. II. Feb. 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887, 
18s. Also Vol. II. in 3 parts: Part I. Feb. 
24th, 1871, to March xoth, 1874, 4s.6d.; Part 
iI. March 2oth, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 
4s.6d.; Part III. July 23rd, 1878, to June 
24th, 1887, 9s. Vol. Iil. By H. H. Fyre. 
Part I. June 25th, 1887, to Dec. 30th, 1890. 
4s. 6d.; sewed, 35.6. Part II. 1891, rs. 6d. 5 
sewed, Is. 

ARNOLD (T.).—TuHeE Sreconp Punic War. 
By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. Ed. by W. T. 
Arnotp, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

ARNOLD (W. T.).—A History oF THE 
Earty Roman Empire. Cr. 8vo. [lm prep. 

BEESLY (Mrs.).—StTortes FROM THE His- 
TORY OF Rome. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BLACKIE (Prof. John Stuart).—Wuat Dors 
History TEACH? Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BRETT (R. B.) —Foorerints oF STarss- 
MEN DURING THE HIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
In ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BRYCE (James, M.P.).—Tue Hoty Roman 
Empire. 8th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
Library Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


(See DICTIONARIES.) 


(See PHysIOLoGy.) 


BUCKLEY (Arabella).—History or Ene- 
LAND FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8vo. 35. 


— PRIMER OF ENGLISH HisTory. 18mo. Is. 
BURKE (Edmund). (See Po.itics.) 


BURY (J. B.).—A History oF THE LATER 
Roman EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS TO IRENE, 
A.D. 390—800. 2vols. 8vo, 325. 


CASSEL (Dr. D.).—Manuat oF JEWISH 
History AND LITERATURE. Translated by 


Mrs. Henry Lucas. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 
COX (G. V.).—RECOLLECTIONS OF OxFORD 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. 


(See BioGRapnuy, p. 4.) 


FISKE (John).—Tue Criticat PERIOD IN 
AMERICAN History, 1783—89. Ext. cr 
8vo. tos. 6d. ‘ 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NEw ENGLAND} 
or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

—— Tue Discovery oF AMERICA. 
Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


FRAMJI (Dosabhai).— History OF THE 
Parsts, INCLUDING THEIR MANNERS, Cus- 
TOMS, RELIGION, AND PRESENT POSITION. 
With Illustrations. 2vols. Med.8vo. 36s. 


FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).—HIsToRY OF THE 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

— Op Encuisu History. With 3 Coloured 
Maps. gth Edit., revised. Ext. fcp.8vo. 6s. 

—— Historica Essays. First Series. 4th 


2 vols. 


Edit. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
— Second Series. 3rd Edit., with 
Additional Essays. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
—- Third Series. 8vo. res. 
—— —— Fourth Series. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


— THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CoNsSTI- 
TUTION FROM THE Ear.tiestT Times. 5th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

— Comparative Po.itics. Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. To which is added ‘‘ The 
Unity of History.” 8vo. 14s. 

— Supyecr anp NeiGHBpour LANDS OF 
VENICE, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 
— EncutsH Towns anp Districts. A 
Series of Addresses and Essays. 8vo. 145. 
—— THE OFFICE oF THE HisTORICAL PRo- 

FESSOR. Cr. 8vo. 25. 

—— DIsESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT; WHAT ARE THEY? Cr. 8vo. 25. 
—— GREATER GREECE AND GREATER BRI- 
TAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON THE Ex- 
PANDER OF ENGLAND. With an Appendix 
on IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Tue Mertuops or HistoricaLt STupDY. 
Hight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

—— Tue Cuier Periops of European His- 
TorY. With Essay on ‘‘ Greek Cities under 
Roman Rule.” 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Four Oxrorp Lectures, 1887; FirTy 
Years of European History; TEUTONIC 
ConQuEsT IN GAUL AND BRITAIN. 8vo. 55. 


FRIEDMANN (Paul). (See BioGRApHY.) 


GIBBINS (H. de B.),—History or Com- 
MERCE IN Europe. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY. II 


GREEN (John Richard).—A SHort History 
OF THE Encuisu Peorte. New Edit., re- 
vised. x59th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6a.— 
Alsoin Parts, with Analysis. 3s.each.—Part I. 
607—1265 ; II. r204—1553; ILI. 1540—1689; 
IV. 1660—1873.— /ilustrated Edition, in 
Parts. Super roy. 8vo. 1s. each net.—Part 
I. Oct. r89z. Vols. I. and II. res. each net. 

— History or THE ENGuisH Prope. In 
4vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

— Tue MAKING oF ENGLAND. 8vo. 16s. 


— THE Conquest oF ENGLAND. With 
Maps and Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 
»—  Reapincs 1n EncGuisH History. In 3 


Parts. Fep. 8vo. ts. 6d. each. 


GREEN (Alice S.).—Tue Enciish Town 
IN THE 15TH CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


GUEST (Dr. E.).—Oricines CeLtica. Maps. 
2vols. 8vo. 32s. 


GUEST (M. J.).—Lectures on THE HisToRY 
OF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. ‘6s. 


HISTORY PRIMERS. Edited by Joun 
RICHARD GREEN. 18mo. is. each. 
Europe. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 
Greece. ByC. A. Fyrrz, M.A. 

Rome. By Bishop CREIGHTON. 
France. By CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. 
EncGuisH History. @y A. B. BucKLEy. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ed. by Epw. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 18mo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EvrRoPEAN HisTory. 
By E. A. FREEMAN. Maps. 3s. 6d. 

History oF ENGLAND. By Epiru THompP- 
son. Coloured Maps. as. 6d. 

History oF ScoTLanp. By MARGARET 
MACARTHUR. 2s, 

History or Iraty. By the Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A. With Coloured Maps. 3s. 6d. 

History oF GerMANy. By James SIME, 

PAS Ss 

History or America. By J. A. Doy.e. 
With Maps. 4s. 6d. 

History or European Co.onigs. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. Maps. 4s. 6d. 

History or France. By CuartortTe M. 
Yonce. Maps. 3s. 6d. 

HOLE (Rev. C.).—GENEALOGICAL STEMMA 
OF THE Kincs oF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
On a Sheet. 1s. 

INGRAM (T. Dunbar).—A HIsToRY OF ‘THE 
LEGISLATIVE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Two Cuarters or Irish HisTorv: 1. 
The Irish Parliament of James II.; 2. The 
Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 
8vo. 6s. 

JEBB (Prof. R. C.).—Moprrn Greece. Two 
Lectures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

JENNINGS (A. C.).—Curonorocicat Ta- 
BLES OF ANCIENT History. 8vo. 5s. 


KEARY (Annie).—Tue Nations AROUND. 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—THe Roman aAnpD 
THE TEUTON. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

— Hisroricat Lecrures AnD Essays. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LABBERTON (R. H.). (See ATLASES.) 


LEGGE (Alfred O.).—THe GRowTH OF THE 
TreMpoRAL PowrER OF THE Papacy. Cr. 
Bvo. 85. 6a. 


LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper).—A Suort Man- 
UAL OF THE HistoryorIinpia. Cr.8vo. 5s. 
—— THE Wor vp’s History. Cr.8vo,swd. 1s. 
— Easy InrropucTion To THE HISTORY 
oF Inpia. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 15. 60. 
History or ENGLAND. Cr.8vo,swd. 1s.6d. 
Easy INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY OF BENGAL. Cr.8vo. 15.6. 


LYTE(H.C. Maxwell).—A History or ETON 
CoLLEGE, 1440—1884. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s, 

— A History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OxroRD, FROM THE Eartiest TIMES TO 
THE YEAR 1530. 8vo. 16s. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—Greek Lire 
AND THOUGHT, FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TO THE Roman CoNnQuEsT. Cr. 
8vo. ras. 6d. 

— Soca Lirx in Greece, FRomM HOMER 
TO MENANDER. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

— THE GREEK WoRLD UNDER ROMAN 
Sway, FROM Potysius TO PLurarcH. Cr. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— Propiems IN GREEK History. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARRIOTT (J. A. R.). 
GRAPHY, p. 6.) 


MICHELET (M.).—A SumMaArRyY OF MODERN 
History. Translated by M. C. M. Srimp- 
son. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MULLINGER(J. B.).—CAMBRIDGE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 


NORGATE (Kate).—ENGLAND UNDER THE 
ANGEVIN Kincs. In2z2vols. 8vo. 325. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—THE MAKERS 
oF FLORENCE: DaNnTE, GIOTTO, SAVONA- 
ROLA, AND THEIR City. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 
tos. 6d.—E dition de Luxe. 8vo. 215. net. 

— THE Makers oF VENICE: Doces, Con- 
QUERORS, PAINTERS, AND MEN OF LETTERS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Rovat EpinsurcH: HER 
Kincs, Proruets, AND Ports. Illustrated 
by G. Rep, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 

—— JrRUSALEM, 1Ts History AND HopgE. 
Illust. 8vo. 21s.—Large Paper Edit. sos. net. 


OTTE (E. C.).—Scanpinavian HisTory 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


PALGRAVE (Sir F.).—History or Nor- 
MANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo. 42.45. 


PARKMAN (Francis). — MonTcALM AND 
Wore. Library Edition. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s.6d. each. 

— Tue CoLLecTED WorkKS oF FRANCIS 
ParKMAN. Popular Edition. In 10 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. each ; or complete, 3/.135.6d. 
—PIoNnEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD, 
xr vol.; THe Jesuirs In NortH AMERICA, 
rvol.; La SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE GREAT WEST, 1 vol.; THE OREGON 
Trai, rvol.; THe Op R&GimE In CANADA 
UNDER Louis XIV., 1 vol.; CounT FRON- 
TENAC AND New FRANCE UNDER. LOUIS. 
XIV., x vol.; MontcaLtm AND WOLFE, 2 
vols. ; THe Conspiracy oF PonTrac, 2 vols. 

— A Hatr CenTury oF ConFticr. 2 vols. 
8vo. 255. 

— Tue Orecon TraIL. Illustrated. Med. 
8vo. 2ts. 


PERKINS (J. B.).—FRANCE UNDER THE 
Recency. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Crown 


(See SELECT Bio- 
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POOLE (R. L.).—A History oF THE HuGUE- 
NOTS OF THE DISPERSION AT THE RECALL 
OF THE Epict oF NANTES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RHODES (J. F.).—History oF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 TO 
1880. 2vols. 8vo. 245. 

ROGERS (Prof. J. EZ. Thorold).—HisToricaL 
Guieanincs. Cr. 8vo.—rst Series. 4s. 6¢.— 
end Series. 6s. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).—TuHe Ancient Em- 
PIRES OF THE East. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SEELEY (Prof. ). R.).—Lecrures anpD 
Essays. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— Tue Expansion oF ENGLAND. Two 
Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Our Cotontat Expansion. Extracts 


from the above. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 


SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).— 
European History, NARRATED IN A 
Series oF HisTorICAL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 2 vols. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).—A ScHoot His- 
TORY OF Rome. Cr. 8vo. [lu preparation. 

STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).—TuHE 
Story or NuNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACH- 
MENT OF SiR ExvijaH Impey. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. 


TAIT (C. W. A.).—ANaLysis oF ENGLISH 
History, BASED ON GREEN’S ‘‘SHorT His- 


TORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

TOUT (T. F.).—Anatysis oF ENGLISH His- 
TORY. 18mo. 15. 


TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. Otto).—CAWNPORE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WHEELER (J. Talboys).—PrimerR oF IN- 
DIAN History, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. 
18mo. ts. 

CoLLeEGE History or Inp1a, ASIATIC 
AND EurRopEAN. Cr. 8vo. 35.; swd. 2s. 6d. 

— ASuort History oF Inp1a. With Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. res. 

— INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 8vo. 128.64. 


WOOD (Rev. E. G.).—THE REGAL Power 
OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


YONGE (Charlotte).—Camgos FROM ENGLISH 
History. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5s. each.—Vol. 1. 
From Rotio to Epwarp II.; Vol. 2. THs 
Wars in France; Vol. 3. THE Wars OF 
THE Roses; Vol. 4. REFORMATION TIMES ; 
Vol. 5. ENGLAND AND SPAIN; Vol. 6. Forty 
YEARS OF STEWART RULE (1603—43) ; Vol. 7. 
cau AND RESTORATION (1642— 
1678). 

Tue VicToRIAN Hatr-Century. Cr. 
8vo. 1s. 6d.; sewed, rs. 

— THE Story oF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
Moors In SPAIN. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURE, (See Garveninc.) 


HYGIENE. 


BERNERS(J.)—First Lessons on HEALTH. 
18mo. 1s. 


BLYTH (A. Wynter).—A Manuat oF Pustic 
HEALTH. 8vo. 275. net. 


BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).—WatTER SuPPLy. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

CORFIELD (Dr. W. H.).—THE TREATMENT 
AND UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 3rd Edit. 
Revised by the Author, and by Louis C. 
Parkes, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 

GOODFELLOW().).—THE DizTETIC VALUB 
or Breap. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—SaniTaRY AND So- 
ciaL Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 

— HeaALTH AND EpucaTion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


REYNOLDS (Prof. Osborne).—SEWER Gas, 
AnD How To KBepP IT OUT OF HousEs. 3rd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—Hyceia: A 
City or Heattu. Cr. 8vo. 1s, 

Tue Future oF SANITARY SCIENCE 

Cr. 8vo. 15s. 

On ALCOHOL. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p. 35.) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


BALCH (Elizabeth). — Giimpses oF OLD 
ENGLisH Homes. Gl. 4to. 145. 


BLAKE, (See BioGRAPHY, p. 3.) 


BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.). 
(See VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.) 

CHRISTMAS. CAROL (A). _ Printed in 
Colours, with Illuminated Borders. 4to. 21s. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY. From the Sfectator. Illustrated by 
HucuH Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also witb 
uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 


DELL (E. C.).—Picrures FROM SHELLEY. 
Engraved by J.D. Cooper. Folio. 21s. net. 


GASKELL (Mrs.).—CRANFoRD. _ Illustrated 
by Hucu Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also 
with uncut edges paper label. 6s. 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver). — THE Vicar oP 
WAKEFIELD. New Edition, with 182 Illus- 
trations by HuGH THomson. Preface by 
Austin Dosson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also with 
Uncut Edges, paper label. 6s. 


GREEN (John Richard). — ILLUusTtrRaTED 
EDITION OF THE SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEopLE. In Parts. Sup. roy. 8vo. 
1s. eachnet. Part I. Oct. 1891. Vols. I. and 
II. sx2s. each net. 

GRIMM. (See Booxs FOR THE YOUNG.) 


HALLWARD (R. F.).—FLowErs oF PaARa- 
DIsE. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 6s. 


HAMERTON (P.G.).—Manin ArT With 
Etchings and Photogravures. 3/. 13s. 6d. net. 
—Large Paper Edition. 1o/. ros. net. 


IRVING (Washington).—OLp CHRISTMAS. 
From the Sketch Book. Illustr. by RANDOLPH 
Ca.LpEcoTT. Giltedges. Cr.8vo. 6s.—Also 


Cr. 8vo. 1s. 


with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. —Large 
Paper Edition. 3os. net. 

— BRACEBRIDGE HA tt. Illustr. by Ran- 
potpH CaxtpecoTT. Gilt edges: Cr. 8vo. 


6s.—Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 
— OLp CxristMas AND  BRACEBRIDGE 
Hari. Edition de Luxe. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 
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KINGSLEY (Charles).—THr WATER BaBigs. 
(See Booxs FOR THE YOUNG.) 

-— Tue HEROES. (See Booxs for the YOUNG.) 

— Graucus. (See Natura History.) 

LANG (Andrew).—TuE Lisprary. With a 
Chapter on Modern English Illustrated 
Books, by Austin Dosson. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—tLarge Paper Edition.- 21s. net. 

LYTE (H.C. Maxwell). (See History.) 


MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
GJ. E.). (See VoyacGes AND TRAVELS.) 

MEREDITH (L. A.).—BusH FRIENDS IN 
Tasmania. Native Flowers, Fruits, and 
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions. 
Folio. 52s. 6d. net. 


OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E. A. 
Asseyand A. Parsons. 4to,mor. gilt. 315.62. 

PROPERT (J. L.). (See ArT.) 

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF. Illustrated by 40 Plates in 
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
Witiram Giss. With an Introduction by 
Joun Sxevton, C.B., LL.D., and Descrip- 
tive Notes by W. St. Joun Hore. Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges. 10/. 10s. net. 

TENNYSON (Lord H.).—Jack AND THE 
BEAN-STALK. English Hexameters. Illus- 
trated by R. CarpEcoTT. Fcp. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

TRISTRAM (W. O.).—Coacuine Days AND 
Coacuinc Ways. Illust. H. Ratton and 
Hucu Tuomson. Ext. cr. 4to. 315. 6d. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DESCRIPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W.G. 
Rawuinson. Med. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

WALTON and COTTON—LOWELL.—TuE 
CompLeTe ANGLER. With Introduction by 
Jas. RussELt Lowe Lt. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
52s. 6d. net. 


LANGUAGE. (See PHILoLoey.) 


LAW. 


BERNARD (M.).—Four LEcTuURES ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH DIPLOMACY. 8V0. 95. 

BIGELOW (M. M.).—History oF PRocs- 
DURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN 
_CoNQUEST, 1066-1204. 8vo. 16s. 

BOUTMY (E.).—Srupies 1n_ConsTITU- 
TIONAL Law. Transl. by Mrs. Dicey. Pre- 
face by Prof. A. V. Dicey. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Encutsu Constitution. Transl. 
by Mrs. Eaven. Introduction by Sir F. 
Po.ttock, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHERRY (R. R.). — Lecrures ON THE 
GrowTH oF CRIMINAL Law IN ANCIENT 
ComMMuUNITIES. 8vo. 5s. net. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).—LecTures InTRoDUC- 
TORY TO TH STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE 
ConsTiTuTION. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, THE. 
(See Pourrics.) 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).—Tue Treaty Re- 
LATIONS OF RuSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM 
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

HOLMES (O. W., jun.).—THE Common 
Law. 8vo. 12s. 


LIGHTWOOD (J. M.).—TuHEe Nature oF 
Positive Law. 8vo. tes. 6d. 


MAITLAND (EF. W.).—Peas oF THE CROWN 
FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D. 1221. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Justice AND Po.ice. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MONAHAN (James H.).—Tue Metuop oF 
Law. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


PATERSON (James).—ComMMENTARIES ON 
THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE 
Laws oF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SE- 
CURITY OF THE PERSON. 2Vvols. Cr. 8vo. 215. 

— Tue Liserty oF THE Press, SPEECH, 
AND Pusiic WorsHIP. Cr. 8vo. 125. 


PHILLIMORE (John G.).—Private Law 
AMONG THE RoMANS. 8vo. 6s. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Essays 1n Juris- 
PRUDENCE AND ETHICS. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
—— Tue Lanp Laws. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


—— Leapine Cases DONE INTO ENGLISH. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


RICHEY (Alex. G.).—Tue Iris Lanp Laws. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SELBORNE (Earl of).—JupiciaL Procr- 
DUREIN THE Privy CouncIL. 8vo. ts. net. 


STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).—A Dt- 
GEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— A Dicest oF THE CRIMINAL LAw: 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTs. 4th Ed.*8vo. 16s. 
— A Dicest oF THE Law oF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE OFFENCES. By 
Sir J. F., Bart., and Hersert STEPHEN, 


LL.M. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— A History oF THE CRIMINAL Law oF 
ENGLAND. 3Vvols. 8vo. 48s. 


— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law oF ENGLAND, 2nd Edit. 8vo. 14s. 


STEPHEN (QJ. K.).—InTERNaTIONAL Law 
AND INTERNATIONAL ReELaATioNnS. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAMS (S. E.).—Forensic Facts anp 


Fauiaciges. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LETTERS. (See wnder LITERATURE, p. 20.) 
LIFE-BOAT. 


GILMORE (Rev. John).—STorM WarRRIORS} 
or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LEWIS (Richard).—History oF THE LIFE- 
BoaT AND ITS WorK, Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


LIGHT. (See under Puysics, p. 29.) 
LITERATURE. 


History and Criticism of— Commentaries, 
etc.—Poetry and the Drama—Poetical Col- 
lections and Selections—Prose Fiction—Col- 
lected Works, Essays, Lectures, Letters, 
Miscellaneous Works. 


History and Criticism of. 
(See also Essays, p. 20.) 
ARNOLD (M.). (See Essays. p. 20.) 
BROOKE (Stopford A.),—A PRIMER oF ENG- 
LisH LITERATURE. 18mo. 1s. — Large 
Paper Edition. “8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— A History oF Earty EnGc.isu LITERA- 
TURE. 2 vols, 8vo. aos. net. 
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LITERATURE. 
History and Criticism of—continued. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by Joun 
RICcHARD-GREEN. Fcp, 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
DemostHenesS. By Prof. Burcuer, M.A. 
Evuriripes. By Prof. MAHAFFY. 

Livy. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
Mitton. By Stoprorp A. BRooKE. 
SopHocies. By Prof. L, CampBeii, M.A. 
Tacitus. By Messrs. CHURCH and BRODRIBB. 
Vercit. By Prof. Nerriesuip,.M.A. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
BioGRAPHY, p. 4.) 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
Earty EncuisH Literature. By Stop- 
FORD Brooke, M.A. [Ln preparation. 
EvizaBeTHAN LITERATURE (1560—166s). 
By Georce SAINTsBuRY. 7%. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660 
—1780). By Epmunp Gossg, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
THE MoperN Preriop. By Prof. DowpDEN. 
[na preparation. 
JEBB (Prof. R. C.).—A Primer oF GREEK 
LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 
— Tue ATTic ORATORS, FROM ANTIPHON 
To Isazos. 2vols 8vo. 255. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
Mitton, Drypen, Pore, Appison, SwiFT, 
AND Gray. With Macaulay's ‘Life of 
Johnson ” Ed. by M. ARNOLD. Cr.8vo. 45.6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles), — Lirzrary 
“GENERAL LectTurgs. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—A Hisrory oF 
CiassicAL GREEK LITERATURE, 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo.—Vol. 1. THz Ports. With an 


(See 


AND 


Appendix on Homer by Prof. Saycr. Ina 
Parts.—Vol. 2. THz Prose WriTErs. Ina 
Parts. 4s. 6a. each. 

MORLEY (John). (See CoLLtEcTED Works, 
Pp. 23.) 


NICHOL (Prof. J.) and McCORMICK (Prof 
(W. S.).—A SHort History or ENGLIsH 
LITERATURE. Globe 8vo. [/# preparation. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—TueE LITE: 
RARY History oF ENGLAND IN THE END 
OF THE 18TH AND BEGINNING OF THE 19TH 
CenTurRY. 3vols. 8vo. a1s. 


RYLAND (F.).—CuHRoNnoLoGicaL OUTLINES 
oF EnGuisH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WARD (Prof. A. W.).—A History oF EnG- 
LisH Dramatic LITERATURE, TO THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 2vols. 8vo. 325, 


WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—A Primer or Ros 
MAN LITERATURE. 18mo. 15. 


Commentaries, etc. 


BROWNING. 
A PRIMER ON BRowninG. By Mary WILson. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DANTE. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DanTR. 
Chiefly based on the Commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola. By the Hon. W. W, 
Vernon, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Dean CuurcH. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 245. 


HOMER. 
Homeric Dictionary. (See DICTIONARIES.) 
Tue PROBLEM oF THE Hommric PoEms. 
By Prof. W. D. GepprEs. 8vo. 145. 


Homeric SyncHrontsm. An Inquiry inte 
the Time and Place of Homer. By the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapsTone. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Primer oF Homer. By thesame. 18mo. ts. 

LanDMARKSOF HOMERIC STUDY, TOGETHER 
WITH AN ESSAY.ON THE Points OF Con: 
TACT BETWEEN THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS 
AND THE Homeric TExT. By the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


CoMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH 


Reavers. By W. Lear, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6a. 
HORACE. 
,STuvDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN 
THE Opes oF Horace. By A. W. VER- 
RALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARY. SeeDICTIONARIES, 


A PRIMER OF SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dow- 


DEN. 18mo. Is. 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Rey. 
E. A. AppotT. Ext. fep.8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. ByG. R. 
FRENCH. 8vo. 155. 


A SELECTION FROM THE Livxs IN NortTH’s 
PLUTARCH WHICH ILLUSTRATE SHAKES> 
PEARE'S Piays. Edited by Rev. W. W- 
SxeaT, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SHort Stupies or SHAKESPEARE’S PLoTs. 
By Prof. Cyrit Ransome. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
—Also separately: HAMLET, 9d.; Mac- 
BETH, 9d. ; TEMPEST, 9d. 

Caripan: A Critique on ‘‘The Tempest” 
and “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” By 
Sir DanizL Witson. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


TENNYSON. * 
A Companion To ‘In Memoriam.” By 
ELizaBETH R, CHapMAN. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


WORDSWORTH. 
WorpsworTuiana: A Selection of Papers 
read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited 
by W. Knicut. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


ALDRICH (T. Bailey).—Tue Sisters’ Tra- 
GEDY: with other Poems, Lyrical and Dra- 
matic. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN ANCIENT CITY: anv oTHER PoEMs. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ANDERSON (A.).—Ba.iaps AND SONNETS. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


ARNOLD (Matthew).— Tue CompLeTE 
PorticaL Works. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6a. each. 

Vol. x. EARLY Poems, NARRATIVE PoEMS > 
AND SONNETS. 

Vol. 2. Lyric anp ELrcrac PoEms. 

Vol. 3. Dramatic AND LATER PoEMs. 

— CompLeTte PorricaL Works. 1 vol. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— SELECTED PormMs. 18mo. 


4s. 6d. 
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AUSTIN (Alfred).—Porricat Works. New 
Collected Edition. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 5s. each. 


Vol. x. THE TowER OF BaBEL. 
Vol. 2. SAVONAROLA, etc, 

Vol. 3. Prince LuciFeEr. 

Vol. 4. THE HuMAN TRAGEDY. 
Vol. 5. LyricaL PorEms. 

Vol. 6. NARRATIVE PoEMs. 


—— So.iLoguirs 1n Sone. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Manponna’s CHiLp. Cr. 4to. 35. 6d. 

— Rome or Deatu. Cr. 4to. gs. 

— TuHeE GoLpDEN AcE. Cr. 8vo: 5s. 

— Tue Season. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

— Love’s WipownHoop. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— EncuisH Lyrics. Cr. 8vo. ~ 3s. 6d. 

— ForTuUNATUS THE PEssimistT. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

BETSY LEE: A Fo’c’s’Le Yarn. Ext. fep. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

BLACKIE (John Stuart).—Messis VITAE: 
Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE WIsE Men oF Greece. Ina Series 
of Dramatic D: ilogues. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

— Goerue’s Faust. ‘Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


BLAKE. (See BIOGRAPHY, Pp. 3.) 

BROOKE (Stopford A.).—RiQUET OF THE 
Turt: A Love Drama. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Poems. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


BROWN (T. E.).—THeE Manx WitcH: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BURGON (Dean).— Poems. Ex.fcp.8vo. 4s.6d. 


BURNS. Tue Pogricat Works. With a 
Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDER SMITH. 
In 2vols. Fep.8vo. tos. (See also GLOBE 
LisRaRy, p. 21.) 

BUTLER (Samuel).—Hupisras. Edit. by 
ALFRED Miinzs. Fcp. 8vo.—Part I. 3s. 6d. ; 
Parts II. and IIT. 4s. 6d. 

BYRON. 
p. 21.) 

CALDERON.—Setecrt Prays. Edited by 
Norman Maccott. Cr. 8vo. 145. 

CAUTLEY (G. S.).—A CrnTuRY oF Em- 
BLEMS. With Illustrations by Lady Marion 
ALFORD. Small 4to. tos. 6d. 


CLOUGH (A. H.).—Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


COLERIDGE: Porricat aND DRAMATIC 
Works. 4 vols. Fep. 8vo. 31s. 6¢.—Also 
an Edition on Large Paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


COLQUHOUN.—Ruvmes anD CuImMEs. By 
F. S. Cotquuoun (zée F. S. FULLER Mairt- 
LAND). Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COWPER. (See Giose LIBRARY, p. 213 
GoLpEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Porems. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


DOYLE (Sir F. H.).—THe RETURN OF THE 
Guarps: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DRYDEN. (See GLoBe LIBRARY, Pp. 21.) 

EMERSON. (See CoLLtecTED WorKS, p. 21.) 

EVANS (Sebastian). — BroTHER Fasian’s 
Manuscript :and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— In THE Srupio: A Decade of Poems. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 55. 


(See GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


FITZ GERALD (Caroline).—VenetT1a Vic- 
TRIX : and other Poems. Ext. fcp.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FITZGERALD (Edward).—Tue RupAtvatT 
oF Omar KuAyvAm. Wxt. cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

FO'C'SLE YARNS, including ‘‘ Betsy Lee,”” 
and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRASER-TYTLER. —Soncs in Minor 


Keys. By C. C. Fraser-TyTLer (Mrs. 
Epwarp Lippe). end Edit. 18mo. 6s. 


FURNIVALL (Ff. J.).—Le Morte ARTHUR. 
Edited from the Harleian MSS. 2252, in the 
British Museum. Fecp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GARNETT (R.).—IpyLits anp EpicrRams, 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fcp. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOETHE.—Faust. (See BLACKIE.) 


REYNARD THE Fox. Transl. into English 
Verse by A. D. Atnsiig. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH.—Tue TRAVELLER AND THB 
DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introductionand 
Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A. 15. 9d. ¢ 
sewed, 1s.6¢,— THE TRAVELLER (separately), 
sewed, 1s.—By J. W. Hares. Cr. 8vo. 6a. 
(See also GLOBE LIBRARY, Pp. 21.) 


GRAHAM (Dayid).—Kine James I. An 
Historical Tragedy. Globe 8vo. 7s. 


GRAY.—Poems. With Introductionand Notes, 
by J. BrapsHaw, LL.D. Gl. 8vo. 1s.9¢., 
sewed, 15. 6d. (See also COLLECTED WoRKS, 


p. 22.) 
HALLWARD. (See ILLUsTRATED Books.) 


HAYES (A.).—Tue Marcu or Man: and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HERRICK. 
RIES, p. 21.) 

HOPKINS (Ellice)—Autumn Swattows 
A Book of Lyrics. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HOSKEN (J. D.).—PHAoN AND SAPPHO, AND 
Nimrop. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


JONES (H. A.).—Saints anp SINNERS. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


(See GotpEN TREASURY SE- 


eS (See GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 

p. 21. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—Porms. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d¢.—Pocket Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d.— 


Eversley Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. tos. 


LAMB. (See CortecTED Works, p. 22.) 

LANDOR. (See GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
p- 22.) 

LONGFELLOW. 
SERIES, p. 22.) 

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).—Comr.LetTeE Porri- 
cat WorKs. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


— With Introduction by Toomas HucGuEs, 
and Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


— HEARTSEASE AND Rug. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
— Op EncGuisH Dramatists. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
(See also COLLECTED WORKS, P. 23.) 


LUCAS (F.).—SKETCcHES oF RurRat LIFE. 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


(See GOLDEN TREASURY 
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MEREDITH (George). — A READING OF 
EartH. Ext. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

— Porms anp Lyrics OF THE JOY OF 
Eartu. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

BALLADS AND Poems oF Traaic LIFE. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mopern Love. 

— Tue Empty Purse. 


MILTON.—Poeticat Works. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by Prof. Davip 
Masson, M.A. 3vols. 8vo. 2¢, 2s.—[Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Shakespeare.] 


Ex. feap. 8vo. 55. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


— Edited by Prof. Masson. 3 vols. 
Fep. 8vo. 15s. 

— Globe Edition. Edited by Prof. 
Masson. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— ParapisE Lost, Books 1 and 2. Edited 
by Micuart MacmiLian, B.A. ts. 9d. 5 
sewed, 1s. 6¢.—-Booxs 1 and 2 (separately), 
ts. 3d. each; sewed, 1s. each. 

—  L’ALLEGRO, Int PrNseRoso, LycipDAs, 
ARCADES, SONNETS, ETC. Edited by Wo. 
BELL, M.A. _ 1s. 9d. ; sewed, 15. 6d. 

— Comus. By the same. 1s. 3d¢.; swd. ts. 

— Samson Aconistes. Edited by H. M. 
Prercivat, M.A. 25.3 sewed, 1s. 9d. 


MOULTON (Louise Chandler). —IN THE 
GarDEN oF Dreams: Lyrics and Sonnets. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Swa.titow Fiicuts. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MUDIE (C. E.).—Stray Leaves: Poems, 
4th Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYERS (E£.).—THE Puritans: A Poem. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue Derence or Rome: and other 
Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

— THE JUDGMENT OF PROMETHEUS: and 
other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MYERS (F. W. H.).—THE RENEWAL OF 
Youtu: and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Sr. Pau: A Poem. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 25.6. 


NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).—Tue Lapy or La 
Garayve. oth Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE(Prof.F.T.).—OricinaL Hymns. 
grd Edit. x18mo. ts. 6d. 

LyricaL Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— Visions oF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— AMENoPHIS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W. G.).—A Vision oF LIFE: 
SEMBLANCE AND REALITY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


PEEL (Edmund).—Ecuors rrom HoreB; 
and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d 


POPE. (See Grose LIBRARY, Pp. 21.) 


RAWNSLEY (H. D.).—Porms, Batuaps, 
AND Bucotics. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


ROSCOE (W. C.).—Porms. Edit. by E. M. 
Roscoe. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

ROSSETTI (Christina).—Porms. New Col- 
lected Edition. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— A PaGEANT: and other Poems. Ext. 

fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTT.—Tue Lay or THE Last MINSTREL, 
and Ture Lapy oF THE Lake. Edited by 
Prof. F.T. PALGRAVE. 1s. . 

Tur Lay oF THE Last MINSTREL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Extiot, 
B.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. ; sewed, rs. 9¢.—Canto 
I. 9¢.—Cantos I,—III. and IV.—VI.__ rs. 3d. 
each ; sewed, 1s. each, 

— Marmion. Edited by MicHaEL Mac- 
MILLAN, B.-A, 38.3; sewed, 25. 6d. 

— Marmion, and THE Lorp oF THE IsLEs, 
By Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 

— Tue Lapy oF THE Lake. By G. H. 
Stuart, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; swd. 2s. 
— Roxesy. By Micuar~ MacmiLian, 

B.A. 38.3; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


(See also GLoBE LIBRARY, p. 21.) 


SHAIRP (John Campbell).—GLren DessERay: 
and other Poems, Lyrical and Elegiac. Ed. 


by F. T. Paterave. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE.—THE Works OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Cambridge Edition. New 


and Revised Edition, by W. ALpis WricHT, 
M.A. g vols. 8vo. tos. 6d. each. 

— — Victoria Edition. In3 vols.—Comer:- 
pies; Histories; TRAGEDIES. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. each. ; 

— Tue Tempest. With Introduction and 
Notes, by K. Dzicuton.. Gl. 8vo. rs. 94.3 
sewed, ts. 6d. 

— Mucu Apo azout NoTuine. 2s. ; sewed, 
Is. gd. 

A MipsuMMeEr Nicut’s Dream. ts. 9d. 3 

sewed, ts. 6d. 

THe MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
sewed, 15. 6d. 

— As You Like It. 1s. 9d. 3 sewed, rs. 6d. 

—— TWELFTH NiGutT. 15.9d.; sewed, 15. 6d. 

— Tue Winter's TALE. 25. ; sewed, 1s. 9d. 


1s. 9d. § 


— Kine Joun. 1s. 9d. ; sewed, ts. 6d. 
— Ricuarv II. ts. 9d. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
— Henry V. _1s.9d.; sewed, rs. 6d. 


Ricuarp III. 
2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

— Corroranus. By K. DEIcuTon. 2s. 6d. ; 
sewed, 2s. 

—— Juiius Casar. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d, 

— MacsetTu. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6a. 

— HamLetT. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

— Kine Lear. 1s. 9d.; sewed, ts. 6d. 

— OTHELLO. 2s.; sewed, rs. 9d. 

—— ANTONYANDCLEOPATRA. 25.6d.; swd. 28. 

— CYMBELINE. 2s. 6d.3; sewed, 2s. 


(See also GLOBE LipRarY, p. 21; GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 


SHELLEY.—Comprete Porticat Works 
Edited by Prof. DowpeEn. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 
7s.6d. (See GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 


SMITH (C. Barnard).—Porms. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
SMITH (Horace).—Porms. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
— INTERLUDES. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
SPENSER. (See GLope Liprary, p. 21.) 


STEPHENS (J. B.).—Convicr OncE: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STRETTELL (Alma).—SpanisH anp ITAL- 
IAN Fok Sones. Illustr. Roy.16mo. 12s.6d. 


SYMONS (Arthur).—Days anp NiGutTs. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 
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TENNYSON (Lord).—Comrietse Works. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—School Edition. In Four 
Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

—— Porticat Works. Pocket Edition. 
x18mo, morocco, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. net. 

— Works. Library Edition. In 8 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each. [Each volume may be 
had separately.]—Porms, 2 vols.—IpYLLs oF 
THE Kinc.—THE PrIncEss, and Maup.— 
Enocu ARpDEN, and In Memoriam.—BALt- 
LADS, and other Poems.—QuEEN Mary, and 
Haro_p.—BEckKET, and other Plays. 


— Works. £xt. /cp. 8vo. Edition, on Hand- 
made Paper. In 7 vols. (supplied in sets 
only). 32. 13s. 6¢.—E arty Porems.—Lucre- 
TIuS, and other Poems.—IpyYLLS OF THE 
Kinc.—THuHE Princgss, and Maup.—Enoc# 
ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM.—QUEEN Mary, 
and Haro_tp.—Ba.taps, and other Poems. 


— Works. Miniature Edition, in 16 vols., 
viz. THE PorTicat Works. 12 vols. in a 
box. 25s.—THE Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 
in a box.. tos. 6d. 


— Works. Miniature Edition on India 
Paper. PoETICAL AND DramMaTic Works. 
8 vols. ina box. 4os, net. 


— The Original Editions. Fep. 8vo. 
Poems. 6s. 
Maup: and other Poems, 
THE PRINCESS. 35. 6d. 
Tue Hoty Gratz: and other Poems. 4s.6d. 
Bavvaps: and other Poems. 59. 
Haroitp: A Drama. 6s. 
QueEN Mary: A Drama. 6s. 
Tue Cup, and THE FALcon. 5s. 
BECKET. 6s. 
Tirestas : and other Poems. 6s. 
LocksLey HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, etc. 6s. 
DeMETER: and other Poems. 6s. 
THe Foresters: Rosin Hoop anp Maip 
Marian. 6s. 
Tue DeaTtuH oF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER Poems. 6s. 
— The Royal Edition. 1vol._8vo. 16s. 
— Tue TENNYSON Birtupay Book. Edit. 
by Emity SHAKESPEAR. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
— Tue Broox. With 20 Illustrations by A. 
WoopRuFF. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
— Soncs FROM TENNYSON’S WRITINGS. 
Square 8vo. 2s. 6d. r 
— SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W. T. Wess, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Enocu ArpEN. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 


3s. 6d. 


Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Ayimer’s Fietp. By W.T. Wess, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. 


— Tue Cominc oF ARTHUR, and THE Pass- 
IncoF ARTHUR. ByF.J. Rowe. GI.8vo. 2s.6d. 

— Tue Princess. By P.M. Wa.vace, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— GarETH AND Lynette. By G. C. 
Macautay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— GERAINT AND Enip. By G. C. Macau- 
tay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— TENNYSON FOR THE YouNnG. By Canon 
AINGER. 18mo. 1s. net.—Large Paper, 
wncut, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


TENNYSON (Fredericc).—TuHE IsLEs OF 
Greece: SAPPHO AND ALcagus. Cr. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
— Dapune: and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 


TENNYSON (Lord H.). (See ILLUSTRATED 
Books.) 


TRUMAN (Jos.).—AFTER-THOUGHTS: Poems. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


TURNER (Charles Tennyson).—CoLiEcTrEep 
Sonnets, OLD AND NEw. Ext.fcp.8vo. 75.62. 


TYRWHITT (R. St. John).—FRez Fiexp. 

Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BATTLE AND AFTER, CONCERNING SER- 
GEANT THOMAS ATKINS, GRENADIER 
Guarps : and other Verses. Gl. 8vo. 3s.6d. 


WARD (Samuel).—LyricaL RECREATIONS. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


WATSON (W.).—Porems. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
— Lacurymage Musarum. Fep.8vo. 4s.6d: 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 22.) 
WHITTIER.—Comp.ete Porticat Works 
OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With 


Portrait. 18mo. 4s.6d. (See also Cot- 
LECTED WORKS, p. 23.) 


WILLS (W. G.).—MeEtcuior. Cr. 8vo. 


WOOD (Andrew Goldie).—Tur IsLes oF THE 
Best: and other Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s- 


WOOLNER (Thomas). — My BEavuTIFUL 


Gs. 


Lapy. 3rd Edit. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
—— Pyemation. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—— SILENus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. — Compete Poeticar 
Works. Copyright Edition. Withan Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey, and Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— THE ReEctusE. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6¢.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, Pp. 21.) 


Poetical Collections and Selections. 


(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 23 ; 
Books FOR THE YOUNG, p. 41.) 


HALES (Prof. J. W.).—LoncerR ENGLIsH 

Poems. With Notes, Philological and Ex- 

lanatory, and an Introduction on the Teach- 
ing of English. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACDONALD (George).—ENGLAND’s AN- 
TIPHON. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MARTIN (F.). (See Books FoR THE YounG, 
Pp. 41.) 

MASSON (R. O. and D.).—THREE CENTURIES 
oF EncLisH Portry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.),—THE Go.pENn 
TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LyRICAL 
Porms IN THE EnGLisH Lancuace. Large 
Type. Cr. 8vo. 1os.6d. (See also GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p. 21; BOOKS FOR THE 
YOuNG, p. 41.) 


WARD(T. H.).—EnG isu Ports, Selections, 
with Critical Introductions by various Wniters, 
and a General Introduction ea MatTrHew 
ArNoLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 
4vols, 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. each.— 
Vol. I. CHAUCER TO Donne; II. Ben Jon- 
son TO DrypEN; III. Appison To BLakeE ;. 
IV. WorpsworTH TO RossETTI, 
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LITERATURE. 


WOODS (M. A.):—A First Poetry Book. 
Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A SeconD PoEtry Boox. 2 Parts. 

8vo. 2s, 6a. each.—Complete, 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD Portry Book. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WORDS FROM THE POETS. WithaVig- 
nette and Frontispiece. rath Edit. 18mo. 1s. 


Fcp. 


Prose Fiction. 


BIKELAS (D.).—Lovuxis Laras; or, The 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during 
the Greek War of Independence. Translated 
by J. Gennapius. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BJORNSON (B.).—Synnévi SoLBAKKEN. 
’ Translated by JuLiE SuTTER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BOLDREWOOD (Rolf).—Unxiform Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. 35. 6a. each. 
Rossery UNDER ARMs. 
THE Miner's RIGHT. 
THE SQUATTER’s DREAM. 
A SypNEY-SIDE SAxon. 
A CoLoNIAL REFORMER. 
NEVERMORE. 


BURNETT(F. H.).-Hawortn’s. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
Louisiana, and TuatT Lass 0’ LowriE’s. 
Illustrated. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CALMIRE. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 


CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of). —A 
Lover oF THE BEAUTIFUL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CONWAY (Hugh).—A Famity AFFAIR. 


Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
— Livine or Deap. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CORBETT (JJulian).—Tue Fat or ASGARD: 


A Tale of St. Olaf’s Day. 2vols. Gl. 8vo. res. 
— For Gop anp Go.p. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— KopHetTua THE THIRTEENTH. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. res. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).— Uniform Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 
OLIvE. 
Tue Ocitvies. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
AcatTua’s Hussanp. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Tue Heap OF THE Fami ty. 
Two Marriacrs. Also Globe 8vo, 2s, 
Tue Laure. BusuH. 
My Mortuer anv I. 
Miss Tommy: A Medizval Romance. 
Kine ARTHUR: Nota Love Story. 


CRAWFORD(F.Marion).-- Uniform Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India. 

Dr. CLaupius. 

A Roman SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

A TALE oF A LONELY PaRiIsH. 

Marzio’s CRUCIFIX. 

Pau PATorF. 

WitH THE IMMORTALS. 

GREIFENSTEIN, 

Sant’ [LaRIo. 

A CiGARETTE MAKER’s ROMANCE. 
, Knauen: A Tale of Arabia. 

—— Tue WItcuH oF Pracue. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— Tre THREE Fares. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— Down Orsino. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
— CHILDREN OF THE KING. 2 vols... Globe 
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CUNNINGHAM (Sir H. S.).—Tur Carv- 


Leans: A Vacation Idyll. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Tue Heriots. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— WHEAT AND TareEs. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


DAGONET THE JESTER. Cr. 8vo. 45.64 


DAHN eee —FELICITAS. 
M.A.C.E. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DAY (Rev. Lal Behari).—BENGAL PEASANT 
Lire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Fork TaLesor BENGAL. Cr. 8vo. 45.64. 


DEFOE (D.). (See Girone LIBRARY, p. 21: 
GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 22.) 


DEMOCRACY: An AMERICAN NoveL. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DICKENS (Charles). — Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
THE Pickwick PAPERS. 
Ouiver Twist. 
NicHovas NICKLEBY. 
Martin CHUZZLEWIT. 
Tue OLp Curiosity SHop. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
DomBEY AND SON. 
CuristTMaAS Books. 
SKETCHES BY Boz. 
Davip CopPERFIELD. 
AMERICAN NOTES, AND PICTURES FROM 
ITALY. 
— Tue PostHuMous PAPERS OF THE PIck- 
wick Cuius. Illust. Edit. by C. Dickens, 
Jun. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 21s. 


DILLWYN (E. A.).—Jitu. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— Jiu anp Jack. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


DUNSMUIR (Amy).—Vipa: Study. of a 
Girl. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


EBERS (Dr. George).—THE BURGOMASTER’S 
Wire. Transl. by C. BELL. Cr. 8vo.: 45. 6d. 

— Onty a Worp. Translated by CLara 
BELL. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


“ESTELLE RUSSELL” (The Author of).— 
Harmonia. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


FALCONER (Lanoe).—CEciILIa DE NOBEL. 
Cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FLEMING(G.).—A NILE Nove. GIl.8vo. 23. 
— Mrrace: A Novel. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— Tue Heap oF Mepusa. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— VestTici1a. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


FRATERNITY: A Romance. 


8vo. 215. 


‘FRIENDS IN COUNCIL” (The Author 
of).—RreatmanH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GRAHAM (John W.).—NeE#ra: A Tale of 
Ancient Rome. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARDY (Arthur Sherburne).—ButT yvET a 


Woman: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Tue Winvor DestTIny. 2vols. Gl.8vo. 128. 


Translated by 


2 vols. Cr. 


~HARDY (Thomas).— THE WooDLANDERS. 


Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Wessex Taxes. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d, 
HARTE (Bret).—Cressy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Tue HERITAGE OF DEDLow MarsH> 
and other Tales.. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— A First Famiry oF Tasajara. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 
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“ HOGAN, M.P.” (The Author of).—Hoean, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


— Tue Hon. Miss FERRARD. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 


— Fitters, TATTERS, AND THE Coun: 
SELLOR, ETC. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


— Curisty Carew. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— Ismay’s CHILDREN. Globe 8vo. 25. 
HOPPUS (Mary).—A Great Treason: A 


Story of the War of Independence. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. gs. 


HUGHES (Thomas).—Tom Brown’s ScHOOL 
Days. By An Op Boy.—Golden Treasury 
Edition. 2s. 6d.1 et.—Uniform Edit. 3s. 6d. 
—People’s Edition, 2s,—People’s Sixpenny 
Edition. Illustr. Med. 4to. 6d.—Uniform 
with Sixpenny Kingsley. Med. 8vo. 6d. 

— Tom Brown at OxForp. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— THE ScouRING OF THE WHITE HorssE, 
and THe AsHEN FaccorT. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IRVING (Washington). 
Books, p. 12.) 


JACKSON (Helen).—Ramona. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 


JAMES (Henry).—TueE Europeans: A Novel. 
Cr. 8vo. 65.5; 18mo, 2s. 


— Daisy MILLER: and other Stories. Cr. 


(See ILLUSTRATED 


Bvo. 6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 

THe American. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—z8mo. 
2vols. 4s. 

Ropgerick Hupson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; Gl. 


8vo, 2s. ; 18mo, 2 vols. 4s. 


— THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE: and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 


— WASHINGTON SQUARE, THE PENSION 
Breaurepas. Globe 8vo, 2s, 


— THE PorTRAIT oF A Lapy. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. x18mo, 3 vols. 6s. 


— Srories REVIVED. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


— Tue BosTOnIAns. 


—— Novets anp TALEs. 
18mo. 2s. each volume. 

CONFIDENCE. 1 vol. 

Tue Siece or Lonpon; MapaME DE 
Mavves. 1 vol. 

An INTERNATIONAL EpisoDE; THE PEN- 
SION BEAUREPAS; THE Point oF VIEW. 
x vol. 

Daisy MIiLieR, a Study; Four MEeEt- 
1incs; LoncsTaFF’s MARRIAGE; BEN- 
VOLIO. 1 vol. 

THE Maponna oF THE FutTurRE; A 
BunpDLE or Letters; THE Diary oF 
A Man of Firty; EUGENE PICKERING. 
r vol. 

— Taces or THREE CitTiss. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


—— Tuer Princess CasaMAssima. Cr. 8vo. 
6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 


—— THE REVERBERATOR. | 


In Two Series, 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. 


Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


_—— THe AspERN Papers; Louisa PALLANT}; 


Tue MoprerN Warninc. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— ALownpon Lire. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Tue Tracic Muse. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


—— Tue Lzsson oF THE MasTER, AND 
OTHER STorIES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KEARY (Annie).—Janet’s Homer. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6a. 


— CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. Globe 8vo. as, 

~— O.upsury. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— A York anp A LancasTER Rose. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Caste Daty. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A DovustinG Heart. Cr. 8vo. 35.6a 

KENNEDY (P.).—LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF 
THE IRISH CELTS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Zversley Edition. 
13 vols. Globe 8vo. 55, each.—WESTWARD 
Ho! 2 vols—Two Years Aco. 2 vols.— 
HypaTia. 2vols.—YEastT. 1 vol.—ALTON 
Locks. 2 vols.—HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
2 vols. 

—— Complete Edition, Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
— WestwarD Ho! With a Portrait. — 
Hypatia.—YEast.—ALton Lockr.—Two 
Years AGo.—HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

—— Sixpenny Edition. Med. 8vo. 6d. 
each. — WesTwarRD Ho! — HypaTia. — 
Yeast.—Atton Locke.—Two Years AGo. 
— HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


KIPLING (Rudyard).—PLain TALES FROM 
THE Hits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— THE LicHT THAT FaILeD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

-—— Lire’s Hanpicap: Being Stories of mine 
own People. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LAFARGUE (Philip).—Tue New JupGMENT 


oF Paris. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 
LEE (Margaret).—FaITHFUL AND UNFAITH- 
FUL. Cr. 8vo 35. 6d. 


LEVY (A.).—ReEvuBEN Sacus. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A. 
24th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 
A” (Author of ).—THE Lanp or Darkngss, 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 


LYTTON (Earl of).—Tue Rinc oF Amasis? 
A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


McLENNAN (Malcolm).—Muckie Jock; 
and other Stories of Peasant Life in the North. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MACQUOID (kK. S.).—Patry. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 


MADOC (Fayr).—THE Story oF MELICENT. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MALET (Lucas).—Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch 
in Black and White. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MALORY (Sir Thos.). (See GLope Liprary, 
p- 21.) 

MINTO (W.).—THE MEDIATION OF RALPH 
HarvELotT. 3vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


MITFORD (A. B.).—TaAtes oF OLD JAPAN. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 39. 6d. 


MIZ MAZE (THE); or, THE WINKWoRTH 
Puzziz. A Story in Letters by Nine 
Authors. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

MURRAY (D. Christie).— AunT RacuE.. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Scuwartz, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— THE WEAKER VESSEL. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Joun Vate’s Guarpian. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Prose Fiction—coxtinued. 
MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.). 
—HeE Fs. amone Tuieves. Cr.8vo. 35.6. 
NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romance. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


NOEL (Lady Augusta).—HiITHERSEA MERE. 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NORRIS (W. E.).—My Friznp Jim. Globe 
8vo. 2s. 


— Curis. Globe 8vo. 2s. ; 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).—Otp Sir Douc- 
Las. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—A Son oF 
THE Sort. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— THE CurATE IN CHARGE. Globe 8vo. 25. 

— Younc Muscrave. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. 


Cr. 8vo. 35. 6¢2.—Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— SrrTom. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
—— Hester. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— 1HE Wizarp’s Son. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Tue Country GENTLEMAN AND HIS 
Famity. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Tue Secone Son. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

— Joyce. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A BELEAGUERED City. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Kirsteen. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

— Tue Raitway MAN AND HIS CHILDREN. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

— Tue MarriaGEOF ELINOR Cr.8vo. 35.62. 

— Tue HEerr- PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR- 
APPARENT. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d 


PALMER (Lady Sophia).—Mrs. PEnicoTt’s 
LopceEr: and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


PARRY (Gambier). -Tue Story or Dick. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


PATER (Walter).—Marius THE EPICUREAN ? 
His SENSATIONS AND IpEas. 3rd Edit. 2 
vols. 8vo. 12s. 


ROSS (Percy),—A Miscurpir Lassiz. Cr, 
8vo. 4s. 6a. 


ROY (J.).—HeLEN TrREVERYAN: OR, THE 
Ruiinc Race 3vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


RUSSELL (W. Clark)—Maroonep. Cr. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 
— ASTRANGE ELopEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—A Soutrn Sra 
Lover: A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SHORTHOUSE (J. Henry).— Uniform Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
gone INGLESANT: A Romance. 
IR PercivaL: A Story of the Past and of 
the Present. 
Tue Litrtte SCHOOLMASTER Mark: A 
Spiritual Romance. 
Tue Countess Eve, 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN: and other Tales. 
—  BLancue, Lapy FAaLalse. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


THEODOLI(Marchesa)—UNDER PRESSURE. 
2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


TIM. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


TOURGENIEF.—Virein Sort. Translated 
by Asuton W. Ditxe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VELEY (Margaret).—A GarpeN oF MEmo- 
rigs; Mrs. AusTIN; Lizziz’s BARGAIN. 
Three Stories. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

VICTOR (H.).—MariaM: oR TWENTY-ONE 
Days. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS: A Novet. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).—Miss BRETHER- 
Ton. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WORTHEY (Mrs.).—THE NEw ConTINENT: 
A Novel. z2vols. Globe 8yo. 12s. 

YONGE (C. M.). (See p. 23.) 


Collected Works; Essays; Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous Works. 
ADDISON.—SELEcTIONS FROM THE ‘‘ SPEC- 
TaATOR.” With Introauction and Notes by 

K. DeicHton. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the Unpub- 
lished Letters of ProspER M&riIMiE’S 
‘“Inconnue.” 2vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12s. 

ARNOLD (Matthew).—Essays tn CRITICISM. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

Essays IN CRITICISM. 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DiscouRsES IN AMERICA. Cr. 8vo. 45.6d. 


BACON. With Introduction and Notes, by 
F. G. SEtsy, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s.; swd. 25.6. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 

BLACKIE(J.S.).—Lay Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BRIDGES (John A.).—Ipytis oF a Lost 
VILLAGE. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

BRIMLEY (George).—Essays. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

BUNYAN (John).—THE PiLGRim’s PROGRESS 


FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO 
Come. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


BUTCHER (Prof. S. H.)—Somg AspPrcts OF 
THE GREEK GENIUS. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
CARLYLE (Thomas). (See BioGRAPHY.) 


CHURCH (Dean).—MisceLtanzous Wri- 
Tincs. Collected Edition. 6 vols. Globe 
8vo. 5s. each.—Vol. I. MisceELLANEOUS 
Essays.—II. DANTE: AND OTHER Essays. 


Second Series. 


—Ill. Sr. ANsELM.—IV. SpPENSER.—V. 
Bacon.—VI. Tue Oxrorp MovremeEnt, 
1833—45- 


CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.). Lectures anp 
Essays. Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN and 
Sir F. Pottocx. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6a. 


CLOUGH (A. H.).—Prost Remains. With 
a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir 
by His Wirz. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLLINS (J. Churton).—Tue Srupy or 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Concerninc MEN: 
other Papers. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Asout Money: and other Things. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

— Sermons out or Cuurcu. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


DE VERE (Aubrey).—Essays CHIEFLY ON 
Poetry. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 


and 


I2s. 
— Essays, Cu1eFLyY LITERARY AND ETHI- 
cAL. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
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DICKENS.—Letrersor Cuar_es DICKENS. 
Ed. by Grorcina HoGartTuH and Mary 


Dickens. Cr. 8vo. 
DRYDEN, Essays or. Edited by Prof. 
_ C.D. Yonce. Fep.8vo. 25.6d. (See also 


Grose Lisrary, Jelow.) 


DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).—Mscet- 
LANIES, Politicaland Literary. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


EMERSON(RalphWaldo).—THE CoLLECTED 
Works. 6. vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.— 
I. MisceLianies. With an Introductory 
Essay by JoHN Moriey.—II. Essays.— 
III. Pozms.—IV. EnciisH Traits; RE- 
PRESENTATIVE MEN.—V. ConpuctT oF LIFE; 
Society AND Soritupe.—VI. Letters; 
Socrat AIMs, ETC. 


FITZGERALD (Edward): 
LITERARY REMAINS OF. Ed. by W. ALpiIs 
WricuT, M.A. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


GLOBE LIBRARY. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each: 


Burns.—CompLete PortTicaAL WoRKS AND 
Letters. Edited, with Life and Glossarial 
Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 


CowPER.—POETICAL Works. 
the Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. 


Deror.—THEe ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusoe. Introduction by H. Ki1ncsiey. 


DryDEN.—PoETICAL Works. A Revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D.Curistiz, M.A. 


Go.psmiTH. — MiscELLANEOUS WoRrKs. 
Edited by Prof. Masson. 


Horace.—Works. Rendered into English 
Prose by James LoNSDALE and S. LEE. 


Matory.—Le Morte p’Artuur. Sir Thos. 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for modern use. 
By Sir E. SrracHey, Bart. 


Mitton.—PoeticaL Works. Edited, with 
Introductions, by Prof. Masson. 


Pore.—PorETicAL Works. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Warp. 


Scott.—PorTicaL Works. With Essay 
by Prof. PALGRAVE. 
SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETE Works. Edit. 
y W. G. CLarK and W. ALpiIs WRIGHT. 
India Paper Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges. os. 6d. net. 


SpenserR.—CompPLeTE “Worxs Edited by 
R. Morris. Memoir by J. W. Hass, M.A. 


Vircit.—Works. Rendered into English 
Prose by James Lonspa.e and S. LEE. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Uni- 
formly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles 
by Sir J. E. Mitzais, Sir Noet Paton, 
T. Wooiner, W. Horman Hunt, ARTHUR 
Hucues, etc. 4s. 6d. each.—Also a re-issue 
in fortnightly vols. 25.62. net, from June,r1891. 


Tue GoLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS 
AND LyRICAL PorEMS IN THE ENGLISH 
Lancuace. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. os. 6d. net. 


Tur CHILDREN’s GARLAND FROM THE BEST 
Ports. Selected by CovENTRY PATMORE. 


LETTERS AND 


Edited by 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—coxtd. 


Bunyan.—Tue Piterim’s PRoGRESS FROM 
THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO CoME. 
—Large Paper Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Bacon.—Essays, and CoLours or Goop 
AND Evit. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. ALpis Wricut, M.A.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d net. 


Tue Boox or Praise. From the Best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers. Selected by Roun- 
DELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 

SHELLEY.—Porems. Edited by StTopForD 
A. Brooke.—Large Paper Edit. tas. 6d. 

Tue Fairy Book: THE Brest PoPuLaR 
Fairy Stories. Selected by Mrs. Craik, 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

WorpDswortTH.—PoeEms. Chosenand Edited 
by M. Arnotp.—Large Paper Edition. 
tos. 6a net. 

PiLato.—TuHE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRA+ 
TES. Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito 
and Phaedo of Plato. Trans.F. J. Courcu. 

Tue Jest Boox. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by Marx Lemon. 

HERRICK.—CHRYSOMELA. Edited by Prof. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Tue Batrap Book. 
Choicest British Ballads. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Tue Sunpay Book oF PoETRY FOR THE 


A Selection of the 
Edited by 


Youne. Selected by C. F. ALEXANDER. 
A Book oF GoLpEN DEEps. By C. M. 
YONGE. 


By C M. Yoncs. 
Edited 


A Book oF WorTHIES. 

Keats.—THE Porticat Works. 
by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

PLrato.—TuHE Repusiic. Translated by 
J. Lu. Davizs, M.A., and D. J. VauGHAN. 
—Large Paper Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Appison.—EHssays. Chosen and Edited by 
Joun RicHARD GREEN. 

DevutscHe Lyrik. The Golden Treasury 
of the best German Lyrical Poems. Se- 
lected by Dr. BuCHHEIM. 

Sir THomas BrownE.—Reticio Mepic1, 
LETTER TO A FRIEND, &C., AND CHRIST- 
tan Morars. Ed, W. A. GREENHILL. 

Lamsp.—TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited 
by Rey. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 

Tue Sone Boox. Words and Tunes se- 
lected and arranged by JoHn HuLian. 
ScottisH Sonc. Compiled by Mary Car- 

LYLE AITKEN. 

La Lyre Frangalse. Selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

BALLADEN UND RomanzEN. Being a Se- 
lection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

A Book oF GoLDEN THOUGHTS. By HENRY 
ATTWELL. 

MattTuEew ARNOLD.—SELECTED PoEMs. 
Byron.—Porrry. Chosen and_arranged 
by M. ArnoLtp.—Large Paper Edit. 9s. 
Cowrrer.—SELECTIONS FROM Poems, With 

an Introduction by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—conid. 
Cowrrr.—LETTERS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. W. BenHam. 


DeFror.—THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusogz. Edited by J. W. Crarx, M.A. 
BALTHASAR GRacIAN’s ART OF WORLDLY 
Wispom. Translated by J. JAcoss. 
Hare.—Guesses AT TruTH. By Two 
Brothers. 
Hucues.—Tom Brown’s Scuoor Days. 
Lanpor.—SgE.eEcTions. Ed. by S. CoLvin. 
LonGFELLow.—Porms oF PLaces: ENG- 
LAND AND Wates. Edited by H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. 
— Batviaps, Lyrics, aND SONNETS. 
MoHAMMAD.—SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK. 
Translated by StranteEy LANE-POOLE. 
NEWCASTLE.—THE CAVALIER AND HIS 
Lapy. Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
With an Introductory Essay by E. JENKINS. 
PALGRAVE.—CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
LyrRicaL Portry. 
PLato.—THE PHAEDRUS, Lysis, AND PRo- 
TaGcoras. Translated by J. WRIGHT. 
SHAKESPEARE.—SonGs AND Sonnets. Ed. 
with Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 
TENNYSON.—LyRICAL Porems. Selected and 
Annotated by Prof. F. T. PatGRavE.— 
Large Paper Edition. gs. 
— In Memoriam. Large Paper Edit. 9s. 
THEOcRITUS.—Bion, AND Moscuus. Ren- 
dered into English Prose by ANDREW 
Lanc.—Large Paper Edition. 9s. 
Watson.—Lyric Love: An Anthology. 
CuHartotte M. Yonce.—TuHe Story oF 
THE CHRISTIANS AND Moors IN SPAIN. 


GOLDSMITH, Essays or. Edited by C. D. 
Yonce, M.A. Fecp. 8vo. 2s.6d. (See also 


Goze Liprary, p. 21; ILLUSTRATED 
Booxs, p. 12.) 
GRAY (Thomas).—Works. Edited by Ep- 


MUND GossE. In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s,— 
Vol. I. Pozms, JourNALS, AND Essays.— 
Il. Lerrers.—IlI. Lerrers.—IV. Notes 
ON ARISTOPHANES AND PLaTo. 


GREEN (J. R.).—Stray StTupigs FROM 
ENGLAND ANv ITaty. Globe 8vo. 55, 


HAMERTON (P. G.).—Tue INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Human INTERCOURSE. Cr. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

— Frencu anp EnctisH: A Comparison. 
Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

HARRISON (Frederic).—IuHE CuHoIcE oF 
Books. Gl. 8vo. 6s.,—Large Paper Ed. 15s. 


HARWOOD (George).—FRom WiTHIN. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 


HELPS (Sir Arthur).—Essays WRITTEN IN 
THE INTERVALS OF BusINEss. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. J. Rows, M.A.,, 
and W.T. Wess, M.A. ts. 9d.; swd. 1s. 6d. 


HOBART (Lord).—Essays AND _MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRriTINGS. With Biographical 
Sketch. Ed. Lady Hopart. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 


HUTTON (R. H.).—Essays ON SOME OF THE 
MopeERN GuIDEs OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
MatTrers oF Faitu. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Essays. 2vols. Gl.8vo. 6s.each. Vol. 
I. Literary ; II. Theological. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—Lay Sermons, Ap- 
DRESSES, AND REviEwS. 8vo. 7S. 6d. 

— CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. ros. 6a. 
— AMERICAN ADDRESSES, WITH A LECTURE 
ON THE STuDy OF BroLocy. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
— SciENCcE AND CULTURE, AND OTHER 

Essays. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
— INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE PRIMER. 18mo. 1S. 
— Essays uPrpoN SOME CONTROVERTED 
QUESTIONS. 8vo. 145. 

JAMES (Henry).—FRENcH Ports anp No- 
VELIsts. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—— Portraits oF Praces. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

— ParTIAL Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KEATS.—Lerters. Edited by SIpNey- 
Corvin. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—ComPLETE EDITION 
OF THE WorKS oF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

WEstTwarp Ho! With a Portrait. 
Hypatia. 

YEAST. 


Aton Locke. 

Two Years AGo. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

PoEms. 

Tue Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children, 

THe Water Basigs: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. . 

Mapam How anp Lapy Why; or, First 
Lesson in Earth-Lore for Children. 

Art Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 

Prose IpvLts. 

PLays AND PURITANS, 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MULLER. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES. 

HistToricaLt LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

ScrenTIFIC LECTURES AND Essays. 

LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 

Tue Hermits. 

Gtiaucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS : AND THE 
KiNG oF THE EARTH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

Goop News oF Gop. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH: AND 
Davin. 

DIscIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 

Att Saints’ Day, AND OTHER SERMONS, 


LAMB (Charles)—CoLLEcTED Works. Ed., 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume.—I. Essays or Exvra.—II. Piays, 
Poems, AND MiscELLANEOUS Essays.—III1. 
Mrs. LEIcESTER’s SCHOOL; THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF ULYSSES} AND OTHER EssAys.— 
IV. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.—V.and VI, 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additions. 

— TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 18mo. 45.64. 
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LANKESTER(Prof.E. Ray).--THE ADVANCR- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. Occasional Essays and 

’ Addresses. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).—Essays. 2 vols 8vo. 
I. DissERTATIONS ON THE APosTOLiIc AGE 
14s.—II. MiscELLANEOUS. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver)—Tur PionEERS oF 
Science. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s. €d. 

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).—CompLetse Works. 
to vols. Cr. 8vo. €s. each.—Vols. I.—IV. 
Literary Essays.—V. Poriricat Essays. 
—VI. LirERary AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 
VII.—X. Porricat Works. 

— Poriticat Essays. Ext.cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Latest Literary Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart.).—Sc1- 


ENTiIFIC LecTurRES, Illustrated. end Edit. 
revised. 8vo. 85. 6d. 

— PouiticaL anpd EpucaTIONAL AD- 
DRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— Firty Years or Science: Address to 
the British Association, 1881. sth Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE PLeasuREs OF Lire. New Edit. 60th 
Thousand. Gl.8vo. PartI. 1s.6d.; swd. 1s.— 
Library Edition. 3s.6d.—Part II. 1s. 6d. ; 
sewed, 1s.—Library Edition. 3s.6d.—Com- 
plete ini vol. 2s. 6d. 

—— Tue BeauTies oF Nature. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LYT tELTON (E.).—MorHers AnD Sons. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—Roman Mo- 
SAIcs, or, Studies in Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. Cr.8vo. 45.64. 


MASSON (David).—WorpsworTH, SHELLEY, 
Keats: and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—TuHe FRIENDSHIP OF 
Books: and other Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 62. 


MORLEY (John).—Worxs. Collected Edit. 
In 11 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.—VOLTAIRE. 
t vol.—RoussEAU. 2 vols.—DIDEROT AND 
THE ENCYLOPADISTS. 2 vols.—ON Com- 
PROMISE. 1 vol.—MISCELLANIES. 3 vols.— 
Burke. 1 vol.—Srupies 1n LITERATURE. 
r vol. 

MYERS (F. W. H.).—Essays. 2vols. Cr, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. each.—I. CrassicaL; II. Movern. 


NADAL (E. S.).—Essays at Homre AND 
ELSEWHERE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OLIPHANT(T.L.Kington).—THe DUKEAND 
THE SCHOLAR: and other Essays. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 
of the College. 8vo. 145. 

PATER (W.).—THE RENAISSANCE; Studies 
in Artand Poetry. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Imacinary Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— AppreciaTions. With an Essay on 
“Style.” end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Marius THE EPicUREAN. 2 vols. Cr.’ 
8vo. 2s. 

PICTON (J.A.).--THE MysTERy oF MATTER: 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Oxrorp Lsc- 
TURES : and other Discourses. 8vo. gs. 


POOLE (M. E.).—Picrures oF CoTTaGE 
LIFE IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 2nd Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POTTER (Louisa).—LancasHIRE MEMORIES. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. : 


PRICKARD (A. O.).—ARISTOTLE ON THE 
ArT oF Poetry. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RUMFORD.—Comp ete Works oF Count 
Rumrorp. Memoir by G. Extis. Por- 
trait. 5 vols, 8vo. 42. 14s. 6d. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN. 
SINGTON. Illustr. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 


SMALLEY (George W.).—Lonpon LETTERS 
AND SOME OTHERS. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. ~ 


STEPHEN (Sir James F., ‘Bart.).—Horag 


SapBATICAE. Three Series. Gl.-8yo. 55. 
each. 

THRING (Edward).—THouGuts on LIFE 
Science. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WESTCOTT (Bishop). (See THEOLOGY, p- 39.) 
WILSON (Dr. George).—RELIGIO CHEMIC1. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— THe Five GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
gth Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WHITTIER (John Greenleaf). THE Com- 
PLETE Works. 7 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s, each.— 
Vol. I. NARRATIVE AND LEGENDARY Porus. 
—II. Poems or Nature; Porms Supjxc- 
TIVE AND REMINISCENT; RELIGIOUS POEMS, 
—III. Anti-Stavery Porms; Soncs oF 
Lazsour aND ReEFORM.—IV. PERSONAL 
Poems; OccasIonaL Poems ; THE TENT ON 
THE BeacH ; with the Poems of ELIZABETH 
H. Wuirttigr, and an Appendix containing 
Early and Uncollected Verses.—V. Mar- 
GARET SMITH’s JoURNAL; TALES AND 
Skercues.—VI. Otp Portraits AND Mo- 
DERN SKETCHES } PERSONAL SKETCHES AND 
TriBuTes ; Historicat Parers.—VII. THE 
ConFLICT WITH SLAVERY, POLITICS, AND 
RerorM ; THE INNER Lire, CRITICISM. 


YONGE (Charlotte M:).—Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Tue Herr oF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

Hopes AND FEARS. 

DyNEVoR TERRACE. 

Tue Darsy CHaIn, 

Tue TRIAL‘ More Links of the Daisy Chain. 
Pitvars OF THE House. Vol. I. 
PILLars OF THE House. Vol. II. 
THE YouNG STEPMOTHER. 
CLEVER WoMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
Tuer THREE BRIDEs. 

My Younc ALcipDEs. 

Tue Cacep Lion. 

Tue Dove IN THE EAGLE’s NEST. 
Tur CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

Lapy Hester, and THE DANVERS PAPERS. 
Macnum Bonvum. 

Love ano LIFE. 

Unknown To History. 

Stray PEARLS. 

THe ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
Tue Two SIDES OF THE SHIELD, 
Nuttie’s FATHER, 
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YONGE (Charlotte M.).—Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each, 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

CHANTRY House. 

A MovErRN TELEMACHUS. 

Bye Worbps. 

BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 

More Byworps. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING, 

Tue LitTLe DuKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. 

Tue Lancers or Lynwoop. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PaGe. 

P’s anp Q’s: LitrtLe Lucy’s WONDERFUL 
GLOBE. 

THE Two PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 

TuHatT STICK. 

An OLD Woman’s OUTLOOK, 


LOGIC. (See uuder PHILOSOPHY, p. 27.) 
MAGAZINES. (See PERIODICALS, p. 26). 
MAGNETISM. (See under Puysics, p. 28.) 


MATHEMATICS, History of. 
BALL (W. W. R.).—A SHortT AccouNnT OF 


tHE History or MatTueEmatics. Cr. 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND 
PRoBLEMS. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
MEDICINE. 


(See also Domestic Economy; Nursinc3 
HYGIENE ; PHYSIOLOGY.) 


ACLAND (Sir H. W.).—Tue Army MEpDIcau 
ScHoot : Address at Netley Hospital. 1s. 


ALLBUTT (Dr. T. Clifford)—On THE Usg 
OF THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 8vo. 155. 


ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).—LEcTuREs oN 
Curimicat Mepicine. Illustr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BALLANCK(C.A.)and EDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 
LiGaTion In Continuity. Illustr. Roy.8vo. 
30s. net. 


BARWELL (Richard, F.R.C.S.), — Tue 
Causes AND TREATMENT OF LATERAL 
CuRVATURE OF THE SPINE. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

— On ANEURISM, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
THORAX AND RooT oF THE NECK. 3s. 6d. 


BASTIAN (H. Charlton)—On Paratysis 
FROM BRAIN DISEASE IN ITs COMMON 


Forms. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
BICKERTON (T. H.).—On Cotour Buinp- 
NEss. Cr. 8vo. 


BRAIN: A Journat or NEuRoLocy. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, b 
A. DE WaTTEVILLE, Quarterly. 8vo. 35.6d, 
(Part I. in Jan. 1878.) Vols. I. to XII. 8vo. 
15s. each. [Cloth covers for binding, 1s. each.] 


BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder). —A Trxt- 
Book oF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
anp Materia Mepica. 3rd Edit. Med. 
8vo, 21s.—Or in 2 vols, 22s. 6¢.—SuUPPLE- 
MENT, Is, 


BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder).—DisorDERS 
oF DIGESTION : THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND 
TREATMENT. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS ; Or, 
Medicine Past and Present. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Tasies or Materia Mepica: A Com- 
panion to the Materia Medica Museum. 

8vo. 55. 

—— An INTRODUCTION TO MODERN THERA- 
PEUTICS. Croonian Lectures on the Rela- 
tionship between Chemical Structure and 
Physiological Action. 8vo. 35. 6d net. 


BUCKNILL (Dr.).—TH# Care oF THE IN- 
SANE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CARTER (R. Brudenell, F.C.S.).—A Prac- 
TICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
8vo. 16s. 

— Evesicut, Goop anp Ban. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Mopern OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. 
8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIE (J.).—CuHoLtera EpiDEMICS IN 
East AFrica. 8vo. 15s. 


COWELL (George).—LrecTturES ON CAaTA- 
RacT : Its CausES, VARIETIES, AND TREAT- 
MENT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FLUCKIGER (F. A. ) and HANBURY (D.). 
—Puarmacocraruta. A History of the 
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
with in Great Britain and India. 8vo. eats. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Milner).—THeE Prac- 
TITIONER'’S HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT 3 
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. 8vo. 16s. 


— Tue ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC 
AGENTS, AND WHAT IT TEACHES, Cr, 8vo. 65. 


— Foop For THE INVALID, THE CONVALES- 
CENT, THE DysPEPTIC, AND THE GOUTY. 
and Edit. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FOX (Dr. Wilson). — On THE ARTIFICIAL 
PropucTion oF TUBERCLE IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. With Plates. 4to. 55. 6d. 


— ON THE TREATMENT OF HYPERPYREXIA, 
As ILLUSTRATED IN ACUTE ARTICULAR 
RHEUMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION OF CoLD. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GRIFFITHS (W. H.).—Lessons on PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING. 
New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).—On THE PaTHo- 
LOGY OF BRONCHITIS, CATARRHAL PNEU- 
MONIA, TUBERCLE, AND ALLIED LESIONS OF 
THE Human Lune. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— A Text-Boox or PatTHo.ocy, SysTE- 
MATIC AND PRACTICAL. [Iliustrated. Vol. 
I. 8vo. 255, 


HANBURY (Daniel). —Scrzencze Papsrs, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND Borant- 
cAL. Med. 8vo. 14s. 


KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-OrGANIsMS_AND 
DisEase. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Bacteria 1n AstaTic CHOLERA. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 


LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited by 
P.S. Aprauam, M.A. Nos. 2—4. 2s. 6d. 
each net. i 
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LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.). — THE Cuimatic 
TREATMENT oF Consumption. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).—Tue Germ THEORY. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).—Dis- 
EASES OF TRopicaL CLIMATES. Cr. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 

MACNAMARA (C.).—A History oF ASIATIC 
CuoierRa. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Asiatic CHOLERA, HisTory uP To JULY 

15, ora CausEs AND TREATMENT. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 


MERCIER (Dr. C.).—Tue Nervous System 
AND THE MinbD. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


PIFFARD (H. G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 8vo. 16s. 


PRACTITIONER, THE: A Monrtuiy 
JouRNAL oF THERAPEUTICS AND PusLic 
HEALTH. Edited by T. LaupER BrunTox 
F.R.S., etc.; Donatp MacAtistEr, M.A. 
M.D., and J. MitcHert Bruce, M.D 
1s.6d. monthly. Vols. I.—XLVI. Hal? 

rae vols. 1os.6d. each. [Cloth covers for 


inding, rs. each.] 


REYNOLDS (J. R.).—A System oF MEp.- 
cINE. Edited by J. RussELL REYNOLDs, 
M.D., In 5 vols. Vols. I.—III. and V. 
8vo. 25s. each.—Vol. IV. ats. 


RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—D1sEasEs oF 
Mopvern Lire. Cr. 8vo. 

— Tue Fietp or Diszasz. A Book of 
Preventive Medicine. 8vo. 255. 


SEATON (Dr. Edward C.).—A Hanpsoox 
OF VACCINATION. Ext, fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SEILER (Dr. Carl). — Micro-PHoToGRAPHS 
In Histotocy, NorMAL AND PATHOLOG!- 
CALS Ato.” "31S: 6d. 

SIBSON (Dr. Francis).—CoLLEcTED Works 
Edited by W. M. Orv, M.D. Illustrated. 
4vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. 

SPENDER (J. Kent).—THERAPEUTIC Means 
FOR THE RELIEF OF Pain. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF). A Systematic 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Sur- 


gery by Authors of various Nations. Edited 
by Joun Asuuurst, jun., M.D. 6 vols. 
Roy. 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. : 

THORNE (Dr. Thorne).—DirutHeria. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WHITE (Dr. W. Hale).—A TeExt-Book oF 
GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ZIEGLER (Ernst).—A Trext-Book oF Pa- 
THOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. 
Translated and Edited by DonaLp Mac- 
Auister, M.A., M.D. Illustrated. 8vo.— 
Part I. GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
t2s.6d.—Part II. SpecraL PATHOLOGICAL 


Anatomy. Sections I.—VIII. and IX.— 
XII. 8vo. 12s. 6¢. each. 
METALLURGY. 


(See also CHEMISTRY.) 
HIORNS (Arthur H.).—A Trext-Book or 
Exvementary Metaruurcy. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 
— Pracricat METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. 
Illustrated. 2nd Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


HIORNS (Arthur H.).—Iron anp STEEL 
ManuRacries Iliu-trated. Globe 8vo. 
38. 6d. 


— Mrxep Merats or METALLIC ALLoys. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


— MeErat CoLourRING AnD BRONZING. 
Globe 8vo. 55. 


PHILLIPS (J. A.).—A TREATISE ON ORE 
Deposits. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 25s. 


METAPHYSICS. 
(See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 27.) 


MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 
ACLAND (Sir H. W.). (See Mzpicinz.) 
AITKEN (Sir W.).—THE GrowTH OF THE 

RECRUIT AND Younc SoLpiEr. Cr.8vo. 85.62 


CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.).—My 
CommMaND In SouTH Arrica, 1874—78. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DILKE (Sir C ) and WILKINSON (S.).—Im- 
PERIAL DEFENCE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HOZIER (Lieut.-Col. H. M.).—THE SEVEN 
Weexs’ War. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Tue Invasions oF ENGLAND. 
8vo. 28s. 


MARTEL (Chas.).—Mivitary Iraty. With 


2 vols. 


Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
MAURICE (Lt.-Col.).—War. 8vo. 55. net. 
—— Tue NaTtionat DEFENCES. Cr. 8vo. 


MERCUR (Prof. J.).—ELEMENTS OF THE 
Artor War. 8vo, 175. 

SCRATCHLEY — KINLOCH COOKE. — 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEw GUINEA. 
Compiled fromthe Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir PeTerR ScraTCHLEy, R.E., by 
C. Kintocu Cooker. 8vo. 145. 


THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WILKINSON (S.).— THE BRAIN OF AN 
Army. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WINGATE (Major F. R.).—MaupiIsMmM AND 
THE EcypTiIan SuDAN, An Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Sub- 
sequent Events in the Sudan to the Present 
Time. With 17 Maps. 8vo. 3os. net. 


WOLSELEY (General Viscount).—THE SoL- 
piER’s PocKET-BooK FOR FIELD SERVICE, 
sth Edit. 16mo, roan. 55. 


—  Fie.p PockeT-Book FORTHE AUXILIARY 
Forces. 16mo. ts. 6d. 


MINERALOGY. (See GEoLocy.) 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


(See under LITERATURE, p. 20.) 


MUSIC, 


FAY (Amy).—Music-Stupy 1n GERMANY’ 
Preface by Sir Gro. Grove. Cr.8vo. 45.62. 
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MUSIC —continued. 


GROVE (Sir George).—A DicTIONARY OF 
Music AND MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450—1889. 
Edited by Sir Gzorce Grove, D.C.L. In 
4 vols. 8vo, 21s. each, With Illustrations in 
Music Type and Woodcut.—Also published 
in Parts. Parts I.—XIV., XIX.—XXII. 
3s. 6d, each; XV. XVI. 7s.; XVII. XVIII. 
ys.; XXIII.—XXV., Appendix. Edited by 
J. A. Futter Maitvanp, M.A. gs. [Cloth 
cases for binding the volumes, 1s. each.] 

—— A CompLere INDEX To THE ABOVE. By 
Mrs. E. WopEHOUSE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HULLAH (John).—Music 1n THE House. 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TAYLOR (Frauklin).—A PRIMER oF PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 18mo. Is. 


TAYLOR (Sedley).—Sounp anp Music. 2nd 
Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— A System oF SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE 
EsTABLISHED Musicat NoTaTIon. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

—— REcORD OF THE CAMBRIDGE CENTENARY 
or W. A. Mozart. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ATKINSON (J.C.). (See ANTIQUITIES, p. 1.) 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). (See Sport, p. 32.) 


BLANFORD (W. T.).—GgoLoGy AND 
ZOOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA. 8vo. 215. 


FOWLER (W. W.).—TAaLEs oF THE BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— A YEAR WITH THE Birbs. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles)—Mapam How anp 
Lapy Wuy; or, First Lessons in Earth-Lore 
for Children. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 


— Graucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 39. 6d.—Presentation Edition. Cr. 
8vo, extra cloth. 7s. 6d. 


KLEIN (E.).—ErioLtocy anp PaTHOLOGY 
or Grouse DiszasE. 8vo. 7s. net. 


WALLACE (Alfred Russel).—TuHz Maray 
ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the Orang 
Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and 
Illustrations. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6s. (See also 
BroLoey.) 


WATERTON (Charles).— WanbERINGS IN 
SoutH AmErRicA, THE NorTH-WEST OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Woop. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.—People’s Edition. 4to. 6d. 


WHITE (Gilbert).—Naturat History AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. Ed. by FRANK 
Buckianp, With a Chapter on Antiquities 
by the Fart oF SELBORNE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


trated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (See Puysics.) 


NAVAL SCIENCE. 


KELVIN (Lord).—Porutar LEcTURES AND 
ApprRESSES.—Vol. III. Navigation. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.).—MArinE SURVEY- 
inc, AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON. For 
Younger Naval Officers. Illust. Cr.8vo. 75.64. 


SHORTLAND (Admiral).—NauticaL Sur- 
VEYING. 8vo. 215. 


NOVELS. (See Prose Fiction, p. 18.) 


NURSING. 


(See under Domestic Economy, p. 8.) 
OPTICS (or LIGHT). (See Puysics, p. 28.) 


PAINTING. (See ArT, p. 2.) 


PATHOLOGY. (See Mepicine, p. 24.) 


PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
THE. (See PHILovocy.) 


BRAIN. (See MEDICINE.) 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. (See Po- 
LITICAL Economy.) 


ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF. (See Potiricat Economy.) 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
THE. — Profusely Illustrated. Published 
Monthly. No. October, 1883. 6a.— 
Vol. I. 1884. 7s. 6¢.—Vols. I1.-VIII. Super 
royal 8vo, extra cloth, coloured edges. 8s. 
each. [Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, 
ts. each. Reading Case, ts. net.) 


NATURAL SCIENCE: A Monruty ReE- 
VIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 8vo. Is. net. 
No. 1. March 1892. 


NATURE: A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL OF SCIENCE. Published every Thursday. 
Price 6d. onthly Parts, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; 
Current Half-yearly vols., 15s. each. Vols. 
I.—XLIII. [Cases for binding vols. 1s. 62. 
each.] 


HELLENIC STUDIES, THE JOURNAL 
OF. Pub. Half-Yearly from 1880. 8vo. 308. ; 
or each Part, 15s. Vol. XII. PartI. x55. net. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but official 
application must in each case be made to the 
Council. Information on this point, and upon 
the conditions of Membership,may be obtained 
on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. George 
Macmillan,29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF. (See MEDICINE.) 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Published — 
Monthly. 1s.—Vols. 1.-LXV. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Cloth covers for binding, 1s. each.] 


PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL OF. (See 
PHILOLOGY.) 7 


PRACTITIONER, THE. (See MEpicINneE.) 


RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. (See Epu- 
CATION, p. 8.) 
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PHILOLOGY. 


AMERICAN JOURNALOF PHILOLOGY, 
THE. Edited by Prof. Bastz L. GitpEr- 
SLEEVE. 4s. 6d.each No. (quarterly). 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, TRANSACTIONS OF. Vols. I.— 
XX. 8s. 6d. per vol. net, except Vols. XV. 
and XX., which are ros. 6d. net. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
I. FLace, W. G. Hace, and B. I. WHEELER. 
I, Toe C UM-Constructions: their His- 
tory and Functions. Part I. Critical. 1s. 8d. 
net. Part II. Constructive. By W. G. 
Hate. 35. 4d. net.—lI. ANALOGY AND THE 
Score OF 1Ts APPLICATION IN LANGUAGE. 
By B. 1. WHEELER. 15.3d. net. 


GILES (P.).—A SHort Manuva oF Puito- 
LOGY FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. Cr. 8vo. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY. 4 vols. 8vo. 12s.6d.each. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. 
Edited by W. A. Wricut, M.A., I. By- 
WATER, M.A., and H. Jacxson, M.A, 
4s. 6d. each No. (half-yearly). 


KELLNER (Dr. L.). Huistorican Ourt- 
LINES IN ENGLISH SYNTAX. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


MORRIS (Rev. Richard, LL.D.).—PrimErR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

— ELementary Lessons In HIsToRICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

— Hisroricat OuTLINnEs oF EnGiisH Ac- 
CIDENCE. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


MORRIS (R.) and BOWEN (H. C.).—Ene- 
LISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 18mo. Is. 


OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington).— THE OLD 
AND MippLeE EnciisH. Globe 8vo. gs. 
— THE New Encutsu. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 


PEILE (Jobn).—A Primer oF PuHtLoLoey. 
18mo. ts. 


PELLISSIER (E.).—FRrENcH Roots AND 
THEIR Famivies. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


TAYLOR (Isaac)—Worps AND PLAcEs. 
gth Edit. Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Erruscan RESEARCHES. 8vo. 145. 

— GREEKS AND Gotus: A Study of th- 
Runes. |‘ 8vo. gs. 


WETHERELL (J.).—ExercisEs on Mor- 
RIsS PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
18mo, 1s. 


YONGE (C. M.).—History oF CHRISTIAN 
Names. New Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Ethics and Metaphysics—Logic—Psychology. 


Ethics and Metaphysics. 


BIRKS(Thomas Rawson).—F1rst PRINCIPLES 
oF Morat SciENcE. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Mopvern UTILITARIANISM ; or, The Sys- 
tems of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined 
and Compared. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

—— Mopern Puysicat FATALISM, AND THE 
DoctrinE oF EvotutTion. Including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).—A HanpBook 
oF Morar PuitosopHy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FISKE (John).—OuT ines or Cosmic PHILo- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DOCTRINE OF EVoLu- 
TION. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 


FOWLER (Rev. Thomas). — PROGRESSIVE 
Moratity: An Essay in Ethics. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


HARPER (Father Thomas)—THE Mera- 
PHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. In 5 vols.—Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 18s.each.—Vol. III. Part I. 12s. 


KANT.—Kanr’s CriTicat PHILOSOPHY FOR 
EncuisH Reapers. By J. P. Mauarry, 
D.D., and’ J. H. Bernarp, B.D. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo.—Vol. I, THe Kritix or Pure 
REASON EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED. 75.6d. 
—Vol. Il. THE ProLtecomENa. Translated, 
with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 

KRriTik OF JUDGMENT. Translated by 

J. H. Bernarp D.D. 8vo. ros, net. 


KANT—MAX MULLER. — Critique oF 
Pure REASON BY IMMANUEL Kant. Trans- 
lated by F. Max Miitter. With Intro- 
duction by Lupwic Noir&. 2 vols. 8vo. 
16s. each (sold separately).—Vol. I. His- 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic Norr#, 
etc.—Vol. II. CriTIQUE oF PuRE REASON. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—Morat anp MeEtTa- 
PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 8vo. 165. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).—THE METHOD 
oF THE DivinE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL 
AND Morat. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 

— THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE NATURAL. Cr.8yo. 7s. 6d. ; 

— INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— An EXAMINATION OF Mr. J. S. Mitt’s 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

—— CHRISTIANITY AND Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

Tue ScortTisH PHILOSOPHY FROM HutT- 
CHESON TO HAMILTON, BIOGRAPHICAL, Ex- 
POSITORY, CRITICAL. Roy. 8vo. 16s. 

— REatistic PHiLosopHyY DEFENDED IN A 
PuHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 2 vols.—Vol. I. Ex- 
posirory. Vol. II. Historicat AND CRITI- 
cAL. Cr. 8vo. 145. 

First AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. 
Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo. 9s. 

—— THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY : 
Can THEY LOGICALLY REACH REALITY? 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Our Morar Nature. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MASSON (Prof. David).—RrcenT BRITISH 
PurLosopuy. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—Tur Mrtuops 
or Ernics. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo. 14s. 
— A SUPPLEMEN1 TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Containing all the important Additions and 

Alterations in the Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 
— OUTLINES OF THE History oF ETHICS 

FOR ENGLISH READERS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THORNTON (W. T.). — OLD-FASHIONED 
Eruics AND COMMON-SENSE MErTapuHysIcs. 
8vo. os. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Logic, 
BOOLE (George). —THE MaTHEMATICAL 
Awatysis oF Locic. 8vo. sewed. 55. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—Tur Game or Loeic. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. net. 


JEVONS (W. Stanley).—A Primer or Locic. 
18mo. Is. 


— ELementary Lessons 1n Locic, DE- 
DUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
— Stupies 1n Depuctive Locic. end 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE: Treatise on 
Logicand Scientific Method. Cr.8vo. 12s.6d. 


— Pure Loecic: and other Minor Works. 
Edited by R. Apamson, M.A., and Har- 
RIET*A. JEVONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

KEYNES (J. N.).—Srupigs anp EXERCISES 
IN Format Loaic. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).—TuHEe Laws or Dts- 
cursive THouGcut. A Text-Book of Formal 
Logic. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


RAY (Prof. P. K.).—A Trext-Boox or Ds- 
DUCTIVE Locic. 4th Edit. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

VENN (Rev. John).—TuE Loeic or CHANCE. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 

Symsotic Locic. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


— THE PrINcIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR IN- 
DuCcTIVE Loaic. 8vo. 18s. 


Psychology. 
BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.).—Hanpsook oF 
PsycHo ocGy: Senses and Intellect.8vo. 12s.6d. 
— FEELING AND WILL. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.). —THE ReEza- 
TIONS OF MIND AND Brain. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 8s. 


CLIFFORD (W. K.).—SEEING anp THINK- 
ING. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HOFFDING (Prof. H.).—OurTiines or Psy- 
cHoLoGy. Translated by M. E. Lownpes. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES (Prof. William).—Tur PrIncIPLEes OF 
PsycHoLoGy. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

— Text Book oF Psycuotocy. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. net. 


JARDINE (Rev. Robert).—TuEr ELEMENTS 
OF THE PsycHOLOGy oF CoGNITION. 3rd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).—PsycHotoey. Cr. 8vo. 
I. THe CocGnitivE Powers. 6s. 6d.—Il. 
THE Morive Powers. 6s. 6d. 


— Tue Emotions. 8vo. 9s. 
MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).—Tue Puysio.ocy 


oF Minn. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
— THE Patuotocy or Minp. 8vo. 18s. 
— Bopy anp Minp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6a: 


MURPHY (J. J.).—Hasir anv INTELLI- 
GENCE. 2nd Edit. Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.).—TuHE CHEMISTRY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


PHYSICS OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


General—Electricity and Magnetism— 
Heat, Light, and Sound. 


General. 


ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas): THE ScIENTIFIC 
PAPERS OF THE LATE. With a Memoir by 
Profs. Tairand Crum Brown. 8vo. 18s. 


DANIELL (A.).—A TeExt-Book OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF Puysics. Illustrated. 2nd 
Edit. Med. 8vo. ars. 


EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).—TueE C. G.S. Sys- 
TEM OF UNITS, WITH TABLES OF PHYSICAL 
Constants. New Edit. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


FESSENDEN (C.).—ELEMENTs OF PuysIcs. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 

FISHER (Rey. Osmond).—Puysics OF THE 
Eartu’s Crust. end Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


GUILLEMIN (Amédée).—TuHE ForcrEs oF 
Nature. A Popular Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 


KELVIN (Lord).—PopuLar LECTURES AND 
ApprREssgEs.— Vol. CONSTITUTION OF 


MatTrTer. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
KEMPE (A. B.).—How To DRAW A STRAIGHT 
Line. Cr. 8vo. 15. 64. 


LODGE (O. J.).—PiongERS oF SCIENCE. 
Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s 6d. 


LOEWY (B.).—QuESTIONS AND EXAMPLES. 
IN EXPERIMENTAL Puysics, SouND, LIGHT, 
Heat, ELectrriciry, AND MAGNETISM. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

— A GRADUATED CoursE oF NATURAL 
Science. PartI. Gl. 8vo. 2s.—PartII. 2s5.6d. 


MOLLOY (Rev. G.).—GLEANINGS IN SCI- 
ENCE: A Series of Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour). —A PRIMER oF 
Puysics. Illustrated. 18mo. 15s, 

— Lessonsin ELEMENTARY Puysics. I]lus- 
trated. Fecp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Questions. By T. H. Core. 18mo. 2s. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—LeEssons In ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TIcAL Puysics. Illustrated.—GENERAL PHy- 
SICAL ProcessEs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—Lrecrures on SOMB_ 


ReEcENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
3rd. Kdit..) Cr. 8vo0. 9s. ~ 


Electricity and Magnetism. 


CUMMING (Linneus).—An INTRODUCTION 
To ELectTricity. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


DAY (R. E.),—E.ecrric Light ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 25. 


GRAY (Prof. Andrew).—THE THEORY AND. 


PracTicE oF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 


IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. ras. 6d. 

— AssoLuTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEC- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


GUILLEMIN (A.).—ELecrricity anp Mac- 
NETisM. A Popular Treatise. Translated! 
and Edited by Prof. Sirvanus P. THomp- 
son. Super Roy. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


2 vols. 
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HEAVISIDE (O.)—EecrricaL Papers. 
2vols. 8yvo. 30s. net. 

KELVIN (Lord).—Parers oN ELEctTRo- 
STATICS AND MaGNETISM. 8vo. 18s. 


LODGE (Prof. Oliver).—Moprrn Views oF 
EectriciTy. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MENDENHALL (T. C.).—A CrentTuRY oF 
ELEcTRIcITY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—Lerssons In ELEMENTARY PRac- 
TicaL Puysics. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. —ELrEc- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 7S. 6d. 

— Practicat Puysics ror Scuoors. Gl. 
8vo.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2s.6d. 


THOMPSON (Prof. Silvanus P.). — Ers- 
MENTARY Lessons IN ELECTRICITY AND 
Maenetism. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TURNER (H. H.).—Exampies on Heart 
AND ELEcTRIcITY. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Heat, Light, and Sound. 


AIRY (Sir G. B.).—On Sounp anp AtTMmo- 
SPHERIC VIBRATIONS. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


CARNOT--THURSTON.--REFLECTIONS ON 
THE Motive Power or Herat, AND ON 
MacuHINES FITTED TO DEVELOP. THAT 


Power. From the French of N. L. S. Car- 
noT. Edited by R. H. Tuurston, LL.D. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON (Amy).—SunsuineE. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JONES (Prof. D. E.).—Heat, LigHT, AND 
Sounp. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Lessons in Heat anv Licut. Globe 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAYER (Prof. A. M.).—Sounp. A Series of 
Simple Experiments. Lllustr. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 


MAYER (Prof. A. M.) and BARNARD (C.)— 
Licut. A Series of Simple Experiments. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PARKINSON (S.).—A TREATISE ON OPpTics. 
4th Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 


PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).—THERMODYNAMICS 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT- 
ENGINES. 8vo. 21s. 

PERRY (Prof. J.).—Srezam: An Elementary 
Treatise. x18mo. 4s. 6d. 


PRESTON (T.).—Tue Tuerory or Licut. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 
— Tue THEORY OF Heat. 8vo. 


RAYLEIGH (Lord).—THEeorY oF Sounp. 
8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 6d¢.—Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 


SHANN (G.).—ANn ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on Heat 1n RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 
Stram-Encine. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPOTTISWOODE (W.).—POoLARISATION OF 
Licut. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—LeEssons IN ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
tTicaL Puysics. Cr. 8vo.  Illustrated.— 
Optics, Heat, AND SOUND. 

— PracricaL Puysics ror ScHoots. Gl. 
8vo.—HzatT, LicHT, AND SOUND. 


STOKES (Sir George G.).—On Lieut. 
Burnett Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The 


STONE (W, H.).—Freven tary Lessons an 
Sounp. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—Heat. With Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAYLOR (Sedley).—Sounp anp Music. zad 
Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


TURNER (H. H.). (See ELEcTRICcITY.) 


WRIGHT (Lewis).—Licur. A Course of 
Experimental Optics. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICGRAPHY and METEOROLOGY. 


ARATUS.—TuE SKIES AND WEATHER FOR- 
CASTS OF ARATUS. Translated by E. Posts, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BLANFORD (H. F.).—Tue RuDIMENTS oF 
PuysicaAL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF 
Inpian ScuHoots. Illustr. Cr.8vo. 2s. 62. 

—— A Practicat GuIDE TO THE CLIMATES 
AND WEATHER OF INDIA, CEYLON AND 
BuRMAH, AND THE STORMS OF INDIAN 
Seas. 8vo. 12s 6d. 


FERREL (Prof. W.).—A PopuLar TREATISE 
ON THE WINDS. 8vo. 18s. 


FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Puvsics oF THE 
Eartu’s Crust. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


GALTON (Francis).—_METEOROGRAPHICA ; cr, 
Methods of Mapping the Weather. 4to. 9s. 


GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—A Primer oF Puy- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. x18mo. 1s. 
— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAi. 
GrocrarHy. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 
—— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Is. 6d. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—PuHysioGrRaPuy. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman).—OvuTLinEs oF Puy- 
SIOGRAPHY: THE MovVEMENTS OF THE 
Eartu. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo,swd. 1. 64. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.) and WHITE (Wm.).— 
REPORT ON THE Hast ANGLIAN EarTH- 
QUAKE OF APRIL 22ND, 1884. 8vo. 39. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


FEARNLEY(W.).—A Manuat oF ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL HisToLoey. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOSTER (Prof. Michael).—A TExt-Booxk oF 
PuysroLocy. Illustrated. sth Edit. 8vo.— 
Part I. Book I. Broop: THE TissuEs oF 
MoveMENT, THE VascuLar MECHANISM. 
tos. 6¢d.—Part II. Book II. THE Tissugs oF 
CHEMICAL ACTION, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
Mecuanisms: NutTRITION. tos. 6¢.—Part 
Ill. Book IIJ. Tue CentTrat Nervous 
System. 7s. 6¢.—Part IV. Book III. Tue 
SENSES, AND SOME SPECIAL MuSCULAR 
Mecuanisms.—Book IV. THE TissuES AND 


MECHANISMS OF REPRODUCTION. tos. 6d. 
—Appendix, by A. S. Lea. 7s. 6. 
— A Primer oF PuysioLtoGy. 18mo. ts. 


FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANGLEY (J. N.). 
—A Course oF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PuysioLocy AND Histoxoey. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GAMGEE (Arthur).—A Text-Book oF THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL 
Bopy. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 


« 
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PHYSIOLOGY—continued. 


HUMPHRY (Prof. SirG. M.).—Tue Human 
Foot anp THE Human Hanp. Illustrated. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HUXLEY (Prof. Thos. H.).—LEssons IN 
ELementary Puysiotocy. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— Questions. By T. Atcock. 18mo. t1s.6d. 


MIVART (St. George).—LrEssons In ELE- 
MENTARY ANATOMY. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—TuHEe PuysioLocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS AND IN MAN. 8vo. 128. 


SEILER (Dr. Carl).—Micro-PHoTOGRAPHS 
in HisToLocy, NorRMAL AND PATHOLOGI- 
CAL, 4to. 318. 6d. 


POETRY. (See under LITERATURE, Pp. 14.) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BASTABLE (Prof. C. F.).—Pusuic FINANCE, 
12s. 6d net. 


BOHM-BAWERK (Prof.).—CariTat AND IN- 
TEREST. Trans. by W.SMART. 8vo. 12s.net. 

—— Tue Positive THEORY oF CapiTaL. By 
the same Translator. 12s. net. 


BOISSEVAIN (G. M.).—THE Monetary 
QUESTION. 8vo, sewed. 3s. net. 


BONAR (James).—MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. 
“Bvo. 12s. 6d. 


CAIRNES (J. E.).—Somge LEapinG PrInci- 
PLES OF PoLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY Ex- 
POUNDED. 8vo. 14s. 

— THE CHARACTER AND LocicaL METHOD 
oF Poiiticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CANTILLON. —Essart sur LE COMMERCE, 
rzmo. 7s. net. 


CLARKE (C. B.). — SPECULATIONS FROM 
Poxiticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY, A. By various Writers. Ed. R. H. I. 
PALGRAVE. 3s.6d. net. (Part I. July, 1891.) 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — Tue 
JourRNAL OF THE BritisH Economic Asso- 
CIATION. Edit. by Prof. F. Y. EpGEworTn. 
Published Quarterly. 8vo. 5s. (Part I. 
April, 1891.) Vol. I. 21s. [Cloth Covers for 
binding Volumes, 1s. 6d. each. ] 


ECONOMICS: THE QuarTERLY JOURNAL 
or. Vol. II. Parts II. II]. IV. 2s. 6d. each. 
—Vol. III. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each.—Vol. IV. 
4 parts. 25.6d. each.—Vol. V. 4 parts. 25.6d. 
each.—Vol. VI. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


FAWCETT (Henry).—Manuat oF Po.iti- 
caL Economy. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. res. 
— An ExpLaANnaTory DIGEST OF THE ABOVE, 

By C. A. Waters. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION, 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).—PoxriticaL Econ- 
OMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 
7th Edit. 18mo. as. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banxer’s DAUGHTER. 2nd 
Edit. 18mo. 1s. 


GILMAN (N. P.).—ProFit-SHARING BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.),REPORTS 
AND SPEECHES ON LocaL TAXATION. 8vo. 5s- 


GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED: In 
Every-DAy MATTERS RELATING TO PRo- 
PERTY AND Income. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GUNTON (George).— WEALTH AND PRo- 
GRESS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).—THE SILVER 
PounpD AND ENGLAND'S MONETARY POLIC¥ 
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 8vo. 145. 


HOWELL (George).—TuHE CONFLICTS OF 
CapiITAL AND Lazpour. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


JEVONS(W. Stanley).—A Primer oF Pouiti- 
caL Economy. 18mo. Is. . 

— Tue THEORY oF PotiticaL Economy. 
3rd Ed. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

—— INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND FI- 
NANCE. Edit. by H.S. FoxwEi. 8vo. 21s 


KEYNES (J. N.).—Tue Score anp METHOD 
oF PotiTicaAL Economy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


MACDONELL (John).—Ture Lanp QUEs- 
TION. 8yvo. tos. 6d. 


MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred). —PRINCIPLES OP 
Economics. 2vols. 8vo. Vol. I. r2s.6d. net. 

—— ELements or Economics oF INDUSTRY. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MARTIN (Frederick). —Tur History oP 
Lioyp’s, anD oF Marine INSURANCE IN 
GreaT Britain. 8vo. 14s. 


PRICE (L. L. F. R.).—InpustriaLt PEACE: 
ITs ADVANTAGES, METHODS, AND DIFFI- 
cuLTies. Med. 8vo. 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—TuHE PRINCIPLES 
oF PoxiticaL Economy. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 16s. 


SMART (W.).—ANn INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF VALUE. Cr. 8vo, 35. net. 


THOMPSON (H. M.).—Tshe THrory or 
WAGES AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE EIGHT 
Hours Qugstion. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WALKER (Francis A.).—Frrst Lessons IN 
PoxiticaL Economy. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

— A BrieF Text-Book oF POLITICAL 
Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
— Pouiticat Economy. 8vo. 

— Tue WacGEs QUESTION. 
8s. 6d. net. 

— Money. New Edit. Ext.cr.8vo. 8s.6¢.net. 

— Money In its RELATION TO TRADE AND 
InpustRY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Lanp anpiTs Rent. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WALLACE (A. R.).—Bapb Timgs: An Essay. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).—Tue ALPHABET OF 
Economic Science.—Il. ELEMENTS OF THB 
THEORY OF VALUE OR WorTH. Gl.8vo. 25.6d- 


POLITICS. 


(See also History, p. 10.) 
ADAMS (Sir F. 0.) and CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)—Tue Swiss CONFEDERATION. 8vo. 145. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Tue Ecyptian 
QUESTION. 8vo, sewed. 25. 


12s. 6d. 
Ext. cr. 8vo. 
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BATH (Marquis of).— OBSERVATIONS ON 
BULGARIAN Arrairs. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BRIGHT (John).—SpErEcHES ON QUESTIONS 
oF Pusric Poricy. Edit. by J. E. THorotp 
Rocers. With Portrait. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 
—FPopular Edition. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Pusiic AppressEs. Edited by J. E. T. 
RoGeErRS. 8vo. 14s. 

BRYCE (Jas., M.P.).—THE AMERICAN Com- 
MONWEALTH. 2 vols. Ext.cr. 8vo. 255. 


BUCKLAND (Anna).—Our Nationat In- 
STITUTIONS. xz8mo. Is. 

BURKE (Edmund).—Letters, TRACTS, AND 
SPEECHES ON IRIsH ArFatrs. Edited by 
MatTTHew ARNOLD,with Preface. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

—— REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Ed. by F. G. Setsy. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


CAIRNES (J. E.).—Potiricat Essays. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 


Tur Stave Power. 8vo. 105. 6d. 


COBDEN (Richard).—SPEECHES ON QUEsS- 
TIons oF Pustic Poricy. Ed. by J. BrigHT 
and J. E. THoroi_p Rocers. Gi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICEY (Prof. A. V.).—LETTERS ON UNIONIST 
De tusions.. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DILKE (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W.).—GREATER 
BRITAIN. gth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Prosiems oF GREATER Britain. Maps. 
3rd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth). — Inpiv1 
DUALISM: A System of Politics. 8vo. 145. 


DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E.Grant),—MiscELLa- 
NIES, POLITICALAND LITERARY. 8vo. ros.6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.—His Rights 
and Responsibilities. Ed. by Henry Craik, 
C.B. New Edit. Monthly Volumes from 
Oct. 1892. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. TRAILL. 
Tue ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
Tue Lanp Laws. By Sir F. Portocx, 
Bart. 2nd Edit. 
Tue PuNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
Crime. By Col. Sir Epvmunp pu Cane. 
Locat GovERNMENT. By M. D. CHALMERS. 
CoLonizs AND DEPENDENCIES: Part I. In- 
pia. By J. S. Corton, M.A.—II. Tue 
Cotonizs. By E. J. PAyNe. 

Tue STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCA- 
tion. By Henry Craik, C.B 

Tur STATE AND THE CHURCH. 
ARTHUR ExxiottT, M.P. 

Tus STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. 
By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

Tur Poor LAw. By the Rev. T. W. Fow ez. 

Tue State IN RELATION TO Lazour. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS. 

Justice anp Porice. By F. W. MarTLanp. 

Tur Nationa, Derences. By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A. [lx the Press. 

Foreicn Rexations. By S. WALPOLE. 

Tur Nationa Bupcet; Nationa DEBT; 
Taxes AND Rates. By A. J. WILSON. 


By Hon. 


FAWCETT (Henry).—SprrEcHEs oN somE 
CuRRENT PoLiTIcaL QUESTIONS. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

— FREE TRADE AND Protection. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FAWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.).—Essays 
AND LEecTURES ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SuBJECTS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


FISKE (John).—American Poriticat Ipgas 
VIEWED FROM THE STAND-POINT OF UNI- 
VERSAL History. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

— Civit GovERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE 
TO ITS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.),—DisEsTaBLisuH- 
MENT AND DISENDOWMENT. WHAT ARE 
THey? 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

— ComparaTIVE Po.itics and Tur Unity 
or History. 8vo. 14s. 

— THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH ConsTI- 
TUTION. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


HARWOOD (George).—DIsESTABLISHMENT ; 
or, a Defence of the Principle of a Nationah 
Church. 8vo. tes. 

— Tue Cominc Democracy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HILL (Florence D.).—CHILDREN OF THE 
State. Ed. by FANNY Fowke. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HILL (ctavia).—Our Common Lanp, AnD 
OTHER Essays. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).—Tur Treaty Re- 
LATIONS OF RuSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM 
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


JENKS (Prof. Edward).—Tur GovernMENT 
oF Victoria (AUSTRALIA), 8vo. 14s. 


JEPHSON (H.).—THE PLatForm: iTs Risk 
AND ProGrEss. 2 vols. 8vo. ars. 


LOWELL (J. R.). (See CottectED Works.) 
LUBBOCK (Sir J.). (See CoLtecTEp Works.) 


MACDONELL (John).—Tue Lanp Quss 
TION. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (Reginald F. D.).—Tue House: 
oF Commons: Illustrations of its History- 
and Practice. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).—Essays own 
EASTERN QUESTIONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PARKIN (G. R.).—ImMpEnIAL FEDERATION,. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—INnrropucTion: 
To THE History OF THE SCIENCE oF 
Pouitics. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Lerapinc Cases DONE INTO ENGLIsH. 
Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 8vo. 6s. 


ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.).—Cospen anp. 
Poxiticat OPINION. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE (Jas.).—PopuLtar PRocress 
IN ENGLAND. 8vo. 16s. , 


RUSSELL (Sir Charles)—Nerw Vizws on 
IRELAND. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— THE PARNELL Commission: THE OPEN- 
ING SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
—Popular Edition. Sewed. 2s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—Tue ELEments: 
“ oF Poritics. 8vo. 145, net. 
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POLITICS. 


SMITH (Goldwin).—CANADA AND THE CANA 
DIAN QUESTION. 8vyo. 8s, net. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. (Ses 
below under STATISTICS.) 


STATHAM (R.).— Buiacks, 
BritisH. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


THORNTON (W.T.).--A PLEA FOR PEASANT 
Proprietors. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Inp1an Pusiic Works, AND COGNATE 
Inp1an Topics. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TRENCH (Capt. F.).—THE Russo-INDIAN 
QuxsTION. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


WALLACE (Sir Donald M.).—Ecypr anp 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 8vo. 145. 


BoERS, AND 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
(See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 28.) 


SCULPTURE. (See Arr.) 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


BOOTH (C.).—A PicrurE oF PAUPERISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s.—Cheap Edit. 8vo. Swd., 6d. 

— Lire anp Lasour OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Lonpon. 4vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each.— 
Maps to illustrate the above. 5s. 


FAWCETT (H. and Mrs. H.). (See Porrics.) 
HILL (Octavia).—Homgs oF THE LONDON 
Poor. Cr. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—Soctat DisEasEs 
AND WorsE REMEDIES: Letters to the 
“Times.” Cr.8vo. sewed. ts. net. 


JEVONS(W. Stanley).—Merrnops oF Socrar 


REFORM. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
STANLEY (Hon. Maude).— Ctruss For 
Workinec Girtis. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOUND. (See under Puysics, p. 29.) 


SPORT. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Witp Brasts 
AND THEIR WaAyS: REMINISCENCES OF 
Europe, Asta, AFRICA, AMERICA, FROM 
1845—88. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 129. 6d. 


CHASSERESSE(D.).—SportTinG SKETCHES. 

. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart ).—A 
SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


STATISTICS. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1892. 
Official Returns. 


Revised after 
Ed. by J. Scorr Ketriz. 


Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
SURGERY. (See Mepicine.) 
SWIMMING. 


“LEAHY (Sergeant).—Tur ArT oF SWIMMING 
IN THE ETON STYLE. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 


THEOLOGY. 


The Bible—History of the Christian Church— 
The Church of England—Devotional Books 
—The Fathers—Hymnology—Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Addresses, and Theological Essays. 


The Bible. 


History of the Bible— 

Tue EncuisH Brsre—; An External and 
Critical History of the various English 
Translations of Scripture. By Prof. JoHn 
Eapiz. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Tue BisLE IN THE CuuRCH. By Right Rev. 


Bp. Westcott. rothedit. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Biblical History— 

Bisie Lessons. By Rev. E. A. Appott. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Stpe-Licuts upon BisLE History. By 
Mrs. SypNEY Buxton. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
STORIES FROM THE BiBLE. By Rey. A. J. 
Cuurcu. Illust. Cr.8vo. 2 parts. 35.6¢.each. 

BisLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PEN- 
TATEUCH AND THE Book oF JOSHUA. 
By Rev. J. A. Cross. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
Stories. By Mrs. H. Gaskorn. 18mo. 
1s. each.—Part I. Old Testament; II. 
New Testament; III. The Apostles. 

A Crass-Book oF Otp TESTAMENT His- 
Tory. By Rev. Dr. MacLear. 18mo. 4s.6d. 

A Crass-Book or New TrEestament His- 
Tory. Bythe same. 18mo. 55. 6d. 

A Surittinc Book or OLtp TESTAMENT 
History. By thesame. 18mo. 1s. 

A SuHittinc Book or New TESTAMENT 
History. By the same. 18mo. 1s. 


The Old Testament— 

ScRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
Famiuiges. By C. M. Yoncr. Globe 8vo. 
ts. 6d. each: also with comments, 3s. 6d. 
each. — GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. — 
{ons to Sotomon.—KinGs AND THE 

ROPHETS.—LTHE GosPpELTIMES.—APos- 
Toxic TIMES. 

THE PaTRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
Otp TresTamEeNT. By F. D. Maurice, 
Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Tue PrRopHETS AND KinGsS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By same. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Prof HY EB. RYLEyCrntvo. “6s 


The Pentateuch— 

An HistTorico-CRiTIcAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND CoMPOSITION OF THE HExa- 
TrucH (PENTATEUCH AND Book oF 
yee By Prof. A. KuzENEN. Trans. 

y P. H. WicksTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


The Psalms— 
THE PsaLMsS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 


By Four Frienps. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
GoL_pEN TREASURY PSALTER. Student’s 
Edition of the above. 18mo. 3s. 6a. 


Tue Psatms. With Introduction and Notes, 
By A. C. Jennines, M.A., and W. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. each. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF 
THE Psatms. By Rev. J. F. TuHrupp. 
2nd Edit. 2vols. 8vo. ars. 


Isaiah— t 
IsAIAH XL.—Lxvi. With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by MattHEw 
ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


THEOLOGY. 


i) 
ep) 


Lsaiah— 


IsAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes. By MatrHEew ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

A BrBLe-READING FOR ScHooLs. The Great 
Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah 
xl.—lIxvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By thesame. 18mo. 1s. 

CoMMENTARY ON THE Book oF IsalaH:} 
Critical, Historical, and Prophetical ; in- 
cluding a Revised English Translation, 
By T. R. Birks. 2nd Edit. 8vo. ras. 6d. 

THe Book or IsataAH CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. By T. K. CHEyNnE. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Zechariah— 


THE HEBREW STUDENT’s COMMENTARY ON 
ZECHARIAH, Hebrewand LXX. By W. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The New Testament— 


THE New TEsTAMEnT. Essay on the Right 
Estimation of MS. Evidence in the Text 
of the New Testament. By T. R. Brrxs. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tue MEssAGEs OF THE Booxs. Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. By Archd. FARRAR. 8vo. 145. 

THE CrassicAL ELEMENT IN THE NEw 
TESTAMENT. Considered as a Proof of its 
Genuineness, with an Appendix on the 
Oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
ofthe Canon. By C.H. Hoo eE. 8vo. tos. 6d, 

On a FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
New Testament. With an Appendix on 
the last Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Bishop LigHtroot. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Tue Unity or THE New TESTAMENT. By 
F. D. Maurice. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

A CoMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT 
AND THE ENGLISH VERSION. By PHILIP 
ScuaFF, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DURING THE First Four Centuries. By 
Bishop Westcott. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Tue New TEesTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text revised by Bishop 
Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
each.—Vol. I. Text.—Vol. II. Introduc- 
tion and Appendix. 

ScHoot EDITION OF THE ABOVE. 18mo, 
4s.6d.; 18mo, roan, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt 
edges, 6s. 6d. 


The Gospels— 

TuE Common TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC 
Gosprets. In the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Rev. E. A. ApsotT and 
W. G. RusHBrooxe. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Synoprticon: An Exposition of the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. 
RusHBROOKE. Printed in Colours. In Six 
Parts, and Appendix. 4to.—Part I. 3s. 6d. 
—Parts II. and III. 7s.—Parts IV. V. and 
VI., with Indices, 1os. 6¢.—Appendices, 
ros. 6¢.—Complete in x vol. 355. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FouR 
Gospets. ByBp. Westcott. Cr.8vo. ros. 6d. 

Tue ComposiITION OF THE Four GosPELs. 
By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


Gospel of St. Matthew— 


THE GREEK TExT, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. Soman. Fep.8vo. 2s.6d. 

Cuorce Notes on St. Matruew. Drawn 
from Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in x vol. gs.) 


Gospel of St. Mark— 


ScHooL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as given by St. Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evange- 
lists. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Rev. A. CaLverT, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 25.62. 

Cuoice Notes on St. Marx. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in r vol. gs.) 


Gospel of St. Luke— 
GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes 
by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 25.64. 
Cuorce Notss on St. Luxe. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 62. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 


Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Gospel of St. John— 
THE GospEL oF St. Joun. By F. D.. 


Maurice. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Cuorce Notes on St. JoHN. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Acts of the Apostles— 
Greek TExT, with Notes by T. E. Pace, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Tue CHURCH OF THE First Days: Tue 
CHURCH OF JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF 
THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE 


Worvv. Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By Very Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN. 
Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
The Epistles of St. Paui— 
THe EpistL—E TO THE Romans. The 
Greek Text, with English Notes. By the 
Very Rev. C. J. VaucGHan. 7th Edit. 


Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPIstTLes TO THE CoRINTHIANS, Greek 
Text, with Commentary. By Rev. W. 
Kay. 8vo. 9s. 

The EpisttE To THE GALATIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop LigHtFoor. 
toth Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

THe EPpisTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 12s. 

Tue EPistLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rev. C. J. 
VAUGHAN. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

THe EPIsTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
to Puitemon. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductions, etc. By Bishop Licutroor. 
oth Edit. 8vo. 125. 

Tue EpisTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Iin- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. J. LL 
Davigs. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tue First EpisTLE TO THE THESSALO- 
NnIANS. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, 
8vo, sewed. 15. 6d. 

Tue EpPIsTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
Commentary on the Greek Text. By Prof. 
Joun Eapig. 8vo. 125. - 
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The Epistle of St. James— 
Tue GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. JosepH Mayor. 8vo. 145. 


The Epistles of St. John— 
Tue Epistites oF ST. Joun. By F. D. 
Maurice. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 
Westcotr. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews— 

GREEK aND EnGuisH. Edited by Rev. 
FREDERIC RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLIsH TExT, with Commentary. By the 
same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GREEK Text, with Notes, by Very 
Rev C. J. VauGHan. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GREEK Text, with Notes and Essays, 
by Bishop WEestcoTT. 8vo. r4s, 


Revelation— 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. 
Maurice. znd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JoHN. By Rev. 
Prof. W. MiLiican. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LEcTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the 


same. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. 
Joun. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaucuan. 
5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Tue BistE Worp-Boox. 


By W. Apis 
WRIGHT, 2nd Edit. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History of the Christian Church. 


CHURCH (Dean).—TuHE Oxrorp Movs- 
MENT, 1833—45. Gl. 8vo. 55. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John).—TuEr Growru 
OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9s. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William). — Tue 
CuHurcues or Asta: A Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DALE (A. W. W.).—THE Synop oF Exvrra, 
AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FourTH CEN- 
tury. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—A History oF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: MippLE AGE 
Edited by Bp. Stusps, Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— A History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE REFORMATION. oth Edit., re- 
vised by Bishop Stusgs. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


HORT (Dr. F. J. A.).—T wo Dissertations. 
I. On MONOTENH®S @EOS in Scripture 
AND TrapiTIon. II. On THE ‘‘ ConsTan- 
TINOPOLITAN ” CREED AND OTHER EASTERN 


CREEDS OF THE FourRTH CENTURY. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


KILLEN (W. D.).—EcctesiasTicat His- 
TORY OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
DaTE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 2 vols. 
8vo. 255. 


SIMPSON (Rev. W.).—AN EpiITOME OF THE 
History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 7th 
Edit. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. J.). THE CHuRcH 
OF THE First Days: THE CHURCH OF 
JerusaLtem, THe CHuRCH OF THE GEN- 
TILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. Cr. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


WARD (W.).—WiL.L1am GEORGE WARD AND 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 8vo. 145. 


The Church of England. 


Catechism of— 
A Cvrass-Book OF THE CATECHISM' OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon 
Macrear. 18mo. ts. 6d. 
A First Ciass-Book oF THE CATECHISM 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the 
same. 18mo. 6d. ; 
THE ORDER oF CONFIRMATION. With 


Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 


3emo. 6d. 


Collects— 


CoLLEcTs OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
With a Coloured Floral Design to each 
Collect. Cr. 8vo. z2s. 


Disestablishment— 

DIsESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
WuHaT ARE THEY? By Prof. E. A. FREE- 
MAN. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

DisESTABLISHMENT ; or, A Defence of the 
Principle of a National Church. By Gro. 
Harwoop. 8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roun- 
DELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANncIENT Facts AND FICTIONS CONCERNING 
CHURCHES AND TITHES. By the same. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 


DissENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND. By Rey. G. H. CurTEts. 
Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Holy Communion— 


Tue COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE Book 
oF ComMMON PRAvVER. With Select Read- 
ings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLEnso. 
6th Edit. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

First Communion. With Prayers and De- 
votions for the newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon Maciear. 32mo, 6d. 

A Manuat oF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIR- 
MATION AND First COMMUNION. With 
Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 
32mo. 25. 

Liturgy— \ 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By 
Rev. Canon MaciEar. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
An INTRODUCTION To THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. By same. 18mo. [Jz the Press. 
A History oF THE Book or Common 
Prayer. By Rev F. Procrer. 18th 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

An ELEMENTAY INTRODUCTION TO THB 
Book oF ComMoNnN Prayer. By Rev. F. 
Procter and Rev. Canon Mac rar. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Liturgy— 

TwELvE Discourses on SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE LITURGY AND Wor- 
SHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VaucHan. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A Companion To THE LECTIONARY. By 
Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


JUDGMENT IN THE CasE oF READ AND 
OTHERS v. THE LorD BisHoP OF LINCOLN. 
Nov. 21, 1890. By his Grace the Arcn- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 8vo. ts. 6d. net. 


Devotional Books. 


EASTLAKE (Lady).—Fetiowsuie: Let: 
TERS ADDRESSED TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS, 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


IMITATIO CHRISTI. Libri IV. Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, Diirer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death, 
Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—OutT or THE DEEP: 
WorDs FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the 
Writings of CHartes Kincsiey. Ext..fcp. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Dairy TuHovueuts. 
Wnitings of Cuartes KINGSLEY. 
Wire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— From Deatu To LIFE. 
Teaching to a Village Congregation. 
by His Wire. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACLEAR (Rey. Canon).—A Manuva oF 
INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
First COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 

Tue Hour oF Sorrow; or, The Office 

for the Burial of the Dead. 32mo. 2s. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—Lxssons or Hore 
Readings from the Works of F. D. Mauricg. 
Selected by Rev. J. Lt. Davizs, M.A. Cr. 
8vo. 59. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 
D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


SERVICE (Rev. J.).—PRAYERS FOR PuBLIC 
Worsuip. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6a. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL. 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prof. 
Maurice and others. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).—Linxs 
AND CLuEs. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop).—THouGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND Lire. Selections from 
the Writings of Bishop Westcott. Edited 
by Rev. S. Puitiips. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WILBRAHAM (Francis M.).—IN THE SERE 
AND YELLOw LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RE- 
COLLECTIONS FOR OLD AND YounG. Globe 
8vo. 35. 6d. : 


Selected from the 
By His 


Fragments of 
Edit. 


The Fathers. 


DONALDSON (Prof. James).—TuHe Apos- 
totic FatTuers. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers: 

Tue AposTotic FaTuers. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By Bishop LigHTroor. 
—PartI. St. CLement of Rome. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s.—Part II. St. Icnatius To St. 
Porycarr. 3 vols. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 48s. 

Tue Apostotic FaTHErs. Abridged Edit. 
With Short Introductions, Greek Text, and 
English Translation. By same. 8vo. 16s. 

THE EpistTLe or St. Barnasas. Its Date 
and Authorship. With Greek Text, Latin 
Version, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev. W. CunNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Hymnology. 

BROOKE (S. A.).—CurisTian Hymns. Gl. 
8vo. 2s.6d.net.--CHRiSTIAN HYMNS ANDSER- 
vicE Book oF BEDFORD CHAPEL, BLOooMs- 
BuRY. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net.—SERVICE Book. 
Gl. 8vo. 1s. net. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).— OricinaL 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. 18mo. ts. 6d. 


SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of ).—THE Book 
OF PRAISE. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Hymnat. Chiefly from ‘‘ The Book of 

Praise.”"—A. Royal 32mo, limp. 6a¢.—B. 

18mo, larger type. 1s.—C. Fine paper. 19.6a@. 

—With Music, Selected, Harmonised, and 

Composed by JoHN HuLianH. 18mo, 35.6d. 


WOODS (Miss M. A.).—Hymns FoR SCHOOL 
Worsuip. 18mo. ts. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays. 

ABBOT (F. E.).—Scisntiric TuEism. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— THE Way ouT OF AGNOSTICISM ; or, The 
Philosophy of Free Religion. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.).—CAMBRIDGE SER- 
MONS. 8vo. 6s. 

— Oxrorp SERMONS. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

— Puitomytuus. A discussion of Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

NEwMANIANISM. Cr. 8vo. 


AINGER (Canon).—SzErRMoNns PREACHED IN 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe).—TuHe Leapinc IDEAS OF THE 
Gosprets. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BAINES (Rev. Edward).—SErmons. Preface 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BATHER (Archdeacon).—On Some Minis- 
TERIAL DuTIES, CATECHISING, PREACHING, 
Etc. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaucuan, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BERNARD(Canon).—THECENTRAL TEACH- 
ING OF CHRIST. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.).—Tue InFuivu- 
ENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 55. 


— THESTERNNESS OF CHRIST'S TEACHING, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE Law oF For- 
GIVENESS. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


BINNIE (Rev. W.).—SrERmons. Cr.'8vo. 6s. 


1s, net. 
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Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays—coxtinued. 
BIRKS (Thomas Rawson).—THE DirFicuv- 

TIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, 
AND JUDGMENT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


—— JUSTIFICATION AND ImpuTED RIGHT: 
EousnEss. A Review. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL KEVELATION; or, First 
Principles of Moral Theology. 8vo. 8s. 

BROOKE S.A.).—SHortT SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

BROOKS (Bishop Phillips).— THE CANDLE OF 
THE LorD: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 65 


— SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CuHurcues. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Twenty Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— ToLERANCE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— TuxE LIGHT oF THE WoRLD. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 


BRUNTON (T. Lauder).—Tue Biste anp 
Science. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BUTLER (Archer).—SERMons, DocTRINAL 
AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edit. 8vo. 8s. 

— SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 75. 

— LetTrers oN RoMAnism. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


BUTLER (Rev. Geo.).—SERMONS PREACHED 
IN CHELTENHAM COLL. CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL (Dr. John M’Leod).—Tue Na- 
TURE OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. 

Edited by his Son, DonaLp CAMPBELL, 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— THOovUGHTS ON REVELATION. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 
— RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GiFT OF 
ETERNAL Lire. Compiled from Sermons 
preached 1829—31. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop 
of).—Boy-LiFre: 1Ts TRIAL, ITs STRENGTH, 
ITs Futness. Sundays in Wellington Col- 
lege, 1859—73. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GiFtTs. Primary Visitation 
Address. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Curist anp His Times. 
tation Address. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— A Pastorat LETTER TO THE DiocEsE 
or CANTERBURY, 1890. 8vo, sewed. 1d. 


CARPENTER(W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon).— 
TruTH in Tate. Addresses, chiefly to 
Children. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RE- 
LIGION. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).—ConcERNING THE 
BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF Gop. 8vo. 55. 


CHURCH (Dean).—Human LiFe. AND ITs 
ConpiTions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Tue Girts oF CIVILISATION : and other 
Sermons and Letters. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DIsciPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHAR- 
ACTER; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Avvent SERMONS,1885. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— VILLAGE SERMons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED. Ext. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Second Visi- 


CONGREVE (Rey. John).—Hicu Hopss 
AND PLEADINGS FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, 
Nosier THouGutTs, AND LARGER CHARITY. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

COOKE (Josiah P., jun.).—RELIGION AND 
Cuemistry. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COTTON (Bishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONS IN InpDrIa. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W.).— CHRISTIAN 
CIVILISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
To Inpia. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).—THE ScIENTIFIC 
OpsTacLes TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The 
Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn).—THE GospEL 
AND Mopern Lire. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

—— SocitaL QuESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF 
View or CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ext. 
fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THECHRISTIAN CALLING. Ext.fp.8vo. 6s. 

— ORDER AND GRowTH AS INVOLVED IN 
THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN 


Society. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Baptism, CONFIRMATION, AND THE 
Lorp’s Supper. Addresses. 18mo. 18. 


DIGGLE (Rev. J. W)tGopL mies AND 
MaANLINEsS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DRUMMOND (Prof. Jas.).—INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STuDy OF THEOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


DU BOSE (W. P.).—TuHE SoTERIOLOGY OF 
THE New [ESTAMENT. By W. P. Du BosE. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ECCE HOMO: A Survey or THE LIFE AND 
Work oF JEsuS CHRIST. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


ELLERTON (Rev. John).—THE Ho.iest 
ManuHoop, AND iTs LEssons FoR Busy 
Lives. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 
VERIFIABLE RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).—Worxs. Uni- 


Jorm Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 
Monthly from December, 189r. 

SEEKERS AFTER Gop. 

ErerNaAL Hope. Westminster Abbey 


Sermons. 
Tue Fatt oF Man: and other Sermons. 
THE WItTNEssS oF History To CHRIST. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1870. 
THE SILENCE AND VoIcEs OF Gop. Sermons. 
In THE Days oF Tuy YouTH. Marlborough 
College Sermons. 
SarnTLy Workers. Five Lenten Lectures. 
EPHPHATHA ; or, The Amelioration of the 
MERCY AND JUDGMENT. {World. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA. 
—— Tue History oF INTERPRETATION. 
Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. x6s. 


FISKE (John).—Man’s Destiny VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FORBES (Rev. Granville).—THr Voick or 
Gop IN THE Psatms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).—A New Anatocy 
BETWEEN REVEALED RELIGION AND THE 
CoursE AND CoNSTITUTION oF NATURE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


; 
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FRASER (Bishop).—Szermons. Edited by 
Joxun W. DiccLe. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


HAMILTON (John).--On TRuTH AND Error. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

— ArtTuur’s SEAT; or, The Church of the 
Banned. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— AsovE anp Arounpn: Thoughts on God 
and Man. s2mo. 2s. 6d. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—CurRisT AND 
OTHER Masters. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1os.6d. 


HARE (Julius Charles).—THe Mission oF 


THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLumprre. Cr. 8vn. 7s. 6d. 
— Tue Victory or Faitu. Edited by 


Dean PLumptrReE. With Notices by Prof. 
Maoriceand Dean STANLEY. Cr. 8vo. 6s.6d. 


HARPER (Father Thomas).—THE MeEtTa- 
PHYSICS OF THE ScHoot. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 18s, each.—Vol. III. Part I. ras. 


HARRIS (Rev. G. C.).—SeRMons. Witha 
Memoir byC. M. Yoncr. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


HUTTON (R. H.). (See p. 22.) 


ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).—SERMONS 
PREACHED INA CoLLEGE HAPEL, Cr.8vo. 5s. 


JACOB (Rey. J. A.).—BuiLpine In SILENCE: 
and other Sermons. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES (Rey. Herbert).— THE Country 
(CLERGYMAN AND HIS WorK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JEANS (Rev. G. E.).—HaiLeysury CHAPEL: 
and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JELLETT (Rev. Dr.).—TuHe Exper Son: 
and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—- THe Erricacy oF PRAYER. Ci 8vo. 55. 


KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).—Tue LicuTt oF 
ASIA AND THE LIGHT OF THE WoRLD. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles). 
WORKS, Pp. 22.) 


KIRKPATRICK (Prof.).—Tue Divine Lt- 
BRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. net. 

—— DocrrRINnE OF THE PROPHETS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.).—CuHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LEGGE (A. O.).—THE GROWTH OF THE TEM- 
PORAL Power OF THE Papacy. Cr.8vo. 85.6d. 


LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).—LeapERS IN THE 
NorTHERN Cuurcu: Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS 
To CLERGY. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

— CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— SERMONS PREACHED IN Sv. Paut’s 
CATHEDRAL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— SERMONSON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 8vo. 6s. 

— A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY 
OF THE DiocESE OF DuRHAM, 1886. 8vo. 25. 

—— Essays ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘‘Su- 
PERNATURAL RELIGION.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

—— On A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
New Testament. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— DISSERTATIONS ON THE AposTOLIC AGE, 
8vo. 145. 


(See COLLECTED 


MACLAREN (Rey. A.).—SERMONS PREACHED 
AT MANCHESTER. rithEd. Fecp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

—— Seconp Serigs. 7th Ed. Fcp. 8vo 4s. 6d. 

— Tuirp Series, 6thEd. Fep. 8vo. .4s.6d. 

— WEEK-Day EvEnING ADDRESSES. 4th 
Edit. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue Secret or Power: and other Ser- 
mons. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN (Rey. Hugh).—Bis_e TEAcH- 
INGs In Nature. 15th Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue TRUE VINE; or, The Analogies of 
our Lord's Allegory. sthEdit. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Ministry or Nature. 8th Edit. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— THE SaspBaTH OF THE FiIELps. 6th 
Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Marriacein Cana. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

—— Two Wor Lps arE Ours. Gl. 8vo. 6s, 

— Tue O.ive Lear. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Gate BEauTiFUL: and other Bible 
Teachings for the Young. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—THr Dscay oF 
MopERN PREACHING. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6c. 


MATURIN (Rey. W.).—THE BLESSEDNESS 
OF THE DEAD IN CukisT. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6a. 


MAURICE (Frederick Denison).—TuHE K1neG- 
DOM OF CuRIsT. 3rd Ed. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
— Expository SERMONS ON THE PRAYER- 
Book, AND THE Lorp’s PRayER. Cr.8vo. 65. 


— Sermons PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
CuurcHES. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Diatocuzs on Famity Worsuir. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— THE DocrrRInE oF SacriFicE DEDUCED 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES, 2nd Edit. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— Tue RELIGIONS OF THE WoRLD. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— ON THE SABBATH Day; THE CHARACTER 
OF THE WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF History. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— LEARNING AND WoRKING. Cr. 8vo. 45.6. 

— TuHE Lorp’s PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 18ino. Is. 

— Sermons PREACHED IN LINCOLN's INN 


CHAPEL. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
— Co.iectep Works. Monthly Volumes 
from Oct. 1892. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


CuristmMas Day A!!D OTHER SERMONS, 

THEOLOGICAL Essays. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATrIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GosPEL OF ST. JOHN, 

EpisT.e oF ST. JOHN 

LECTURES ON THE \POCALYPSE. 

FRIENDSHIP OF Books. 

SocraL Moratirty. 

PRAYER Book AND Lorp’s PRAYER. 

Tue DocTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 
MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).—THE Resur- 

RECTION OF OUR LorD. 2nd Edit. Cr.8vo. 5s. 
— Tue ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIEST- 

HOOD OF OUR LorD. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MOORHOUSE (J., Bishop of Manchester).— 
Jacos: Three Sermons. Ext. fep. 8vo. 3s.6d. 
— Tue TEACHING oF CHRIST: its Condi- 
tions, Secret, and Results. Cr. 8vo. 35. net. 


MYLNE (L. G., Bishop of Bombay). — 
Sermons PreacHeD 1N St. TuHomas'’s 
CATHEDRAL, Bompay. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays—continued. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 


“Ecce Homo.” 3rd Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
PATTISON (Mark).—SerRmons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs oF a Dis- 
CIPLE OF THE LorD. 3rd. Edit. 8vo. 12s, 


PLUMPTRE (Dean).—MoveEmENtTs In RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT. Fcp. 8vo. 39. 6d. 


POTTER (R.).—TuHE RELATION oF ETHICS 
To RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


REASONABLE FAITH: A Snort. Essay 
By.‘‘ Three Friends,” Cr. 8vo. ts. 


REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Meath).—THE 
Lorp’s PRAYER. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


RENDALL (Rev. F.).—THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE Heprew CHRISTIANS. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


REYNOLDS (H. R.).—NorTEs oF THE CHRISs- 
TIAN Lire. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).—Man 1n 
THE ImaGE oF GoD: and other Sermons. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSELL (Dean).—Tue Lieut THaT Licut- 
ETH EVERY MaN: Sermons. With an Intro 
duction by Dean PLumptrg, D.D. Cr.8vo. 65. 

RYLE (Rev. Prof. H.).—TuHe Earty Narra- 
TIVES OF GENESIS. Cr. 8vo. 35. net. 


SALMON (Rev. George, D.D.).—Non-Mir: 
ACULOUS CHRISTIANITY: and other Sermons 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— GNosTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM: and 
other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SANDFORD (Rt. Rev. C. W., Bishop of Gib- 
raltar).— CouNSEL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
Asroap. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 1680. By Principal 
Carrp and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo. tos. 6a. 


SERVICE (Rev. J.).—Srermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SHIRLEY (W. N.).—Eijau: Four Univer. 
sity Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SMITH (Rev. Travers).—Man’s KNOWLEDGK 
or Man AND oF Gop. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH (W. Saumarez).—THE BLOOD OF THK 
New Covenant: An Essay. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STANLEY (Dean).--THE NATIONAL THANKS: 
GIVING. Sermons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered in 
America, 1878. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (Prof. 
P. G.).—THEe UNSEEN UNIVERSE, OR Puv- 
SICAL. SPECULATIONS ON A FuTuRE STATB. 
t5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PuHILosopHy?: A Sequel to 

the above. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).—For CuHrRisT AND 
City. Sermons and Addresses. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAIT (Archbp.).—THE PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Primary 
Visitation Charge. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

—— DuTiIes oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Second Visitation Addresses. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue CuurcH oF THE Future. Quad- 
rennial Visitation Charges. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


TAYLOR - (Isaac).—THE RESTORATION OF 
BeuieF. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of London).— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEI OF 
Rucspy Scuoor. Seconp Series. Ext. 
fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— TuirpSeriss. 4th Edit. Ext.fcp.8vo. 6s. 

— Tue ReEvaTIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SciENcE. Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TRENCH (Archbishop). — THE Huisean 
LECTURES FOR 1845—6. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


TULLOCH (Principal).—THE CHRIST OF THE 
GosPELS AND’ THE CHRisT OF Mol ERN 
Criticism. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (C. J., Dean of Landaff).— Ms- 
MORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 8vo. 10s.6a. 

— EpipHany, LENT,AND EASTER. 8vo. 105.64. 

— Heroes oF Fairu. 2ndEdit. Cr.8vo. 6s 

Lire’'s Work anpD Gop’s DISCIPLINE. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE WHOoLEsSoME WorpbDsS oF JESUS 
Curist. 2nd Edit. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

— ForsorFaitu. 2nd Edit. Fep.8vo. 35.6. 

— Curist SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF 
Humanity. 2ndEdit. Ext. fcep. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

— CouNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE Two Great TEMPTATIONS. 2nd 
Edit. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— “My Son, Give Me Tuine Heart.” 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 55. 

Rest AwuiLe. Addresses to Toilers in 
the Ministry. Ext. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

— TempLeE Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 

— AUTHORISED OR REVISED? 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Lessons or THE Cross AND PASSION; 
WorDs FROM THE Cross; THE REIGN OF 
Sin; THE Lorp’s Prayer. Four Courses 
of Lent Lectures. Cr. 8vo. ros, 6d. 2 

— University Sermons, NEw anv OLD. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

—— Tue Prayers oF Jesus Curist. Globe 
8vo. 39. 6d, 

— DoncastTER SERMONS; LEssons OF LIFE 
AND GODLINESS; WORDS FROM THE Gos- 
PELS. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

a Notes FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 
14th Edit. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (Rey. D. J.).—THE PrEsENT 
TRIAL OF FaiTH. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


VAUGHAN (Rev. E. T.)—Some Reasons oF 
ouR CuristiaNn Horr. MHulsean Lectures 
for 1875. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN (Rey. Robert).—SToNES FROM 
THE Quarry. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

VENN (Rev. John).—On some CHARACTER- 
IsTICS OF BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC, AND RE- 
Licgious. Hulsean Lectures, 1869. 8vo. 6s.6d. 

WARINGTON (G.).—THE WEEK oF CREA- 
TION. Cr. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
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WELLDON (Rey. J. E. C.).—THE SPrrITUAL 
Lire: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Dur- 
ham).—ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE 
Universities. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— GirtTs For Ministry. Addresses to Can- 


didates for Ordination. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Tue VIcToRY OF THE Cross. Sermons 
Preached in 1888. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— From STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three 
Sermons(In Memoriam J. B. D.). Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE RIsEN LorD. 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Historic Faitru. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

-—— Curistus ConsummatTor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Some THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. 


Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
—— Soctar Aspects oF CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


—— Tue Gospet oF Lire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Essays in THE HIsTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN THE WesT. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


WICKHAM (Rey. E. C.).—WELLINGTON 
Co.Lece Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—Tue Licut oF THE 
Wor.p: AnEssay. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WILSON (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester). 
— SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE 
CHapEL. 2nd Series, 1888—g0. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Essaysanp ApDpRESSES. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Somer ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WOOD (Rev. E. G.).—THE ReGaL PowER 
OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THERAPEUTICS. (See MEpIcINE, p. 24.) 


TRANSLATIONS. 


From the Greek— From the Italian—From the 
Latin—Into Latin and Greek Verse. 


From the Greek. 


AESCHYLUS.—TueE Supptices. With Trans- 
lation, by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 8vo. 1os.62. 

— Tue Seven acatnst THEBES. With 
Translation, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Eumenripes. With Verse Translation, 
by BERNARD DRAKE, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 


ARATUS. (See PHysioGRAPHY, p. 29.) 


ARISTOPHANES.—Tue Birps. Trans. into 
English Verse, by B. H. KENNEDY. 8vo. 6s. 


ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; or, THE 
Sopnistici ELencu1. With Translation, by 
E. Poste M.A. 8vo. 8s. 64. 


ARISTOTLE.—Tue First Book oF THE 
Merapuysics of ARISTOTLE. By a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 8vo. ‘5s. 

—— Tue Poutrics. By J. E. C. WELLDoN, 
M.A. tos. 6a. 

— Tue Rueroric. Bysame. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 

—— Tue NicomacHEAN Eruics, By same. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— On THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 
By E. Posts. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


BION. (See THEOocRITUS.) 


HERODOTUS.—Tue History. By G. C. 
Macauray, M.A, 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


HOMER.—THE OpyssEY DONE INTO ENG- 
LISH Prose, by S. H. Butcuer, M.A., and 
A. Lane, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Opyssgy. Books I.—XII. Transl. 
into English Verse by EARL oF CARNARVON. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— THE ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISH PRosE, 
by ANDREw Lanc, Watter Lear, and 
Ernest Myers. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6a. 


MELEAGER.—Firty Poems. Translated 
into English Verse by WaLTER HEADLAM. 
Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


MOSCHUS. (See THEocRITUS). 


PINDAR.—TuHE Extant OpgEs. By ERNEST 
Myers. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


PLATO.—Timaus. With Translation, by 
R. D. ArcHER-Hinp, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, Pp. 20.) 


POLYBIUS.—TueE Histories. By E. S&S. 
SHUCKBURGH. Cr. 8vo. 245. 


SOPHOCLES.—(C£pipus THE Kinc. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by E. D. A. Mors- 
HEAD, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, anp MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lane, M.A. 18mo. 2s,.6¢.net.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. gs. 


XENOPHON.—TueE CompLeteE Works. 
By H. G. Daxyns, M.A. Cr. 8vo.—Vols. I. 
and II. ros. 6d. each. 


From the Italian. 


DANTE.—Tue Purcatory. With Transl. 
and Notes, by A. J. BuTterR. Cr. 8vo. 12s.6d. 

Tue Parapise. Bythe same. 2nd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 125, 6d. 

—— THE HELL. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo. 125.6d. 

— Dr Monarcuia. By F. J. CHurcn. 


8vo. 45. 6d. 

—— Tue Divine Comepy. By C. E. Nor- 
ron. I. Herz. IJ. Purcatory. III. 
ParRADIsE. Cr, 8vo. 6s. each. 


— New Lire or Dante. Transl. by C. E. 
Norton. 55. 

— Tue Puncatory. Transl. by C. L. 
SHADWELL. Ext. cr. 8vo. tos. net. 


From the Latin. 


CICERO.—Tue Lire anp LETTERS OF Mar- 
cus Tuttius Ciczro. By the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, M.A. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— TuHeAcapemics. By J.S. REID. 8vo. 5s.6d. 


HORACE: Tue Worksor. By J. LonsDALE, 
M.A., and S. Lez, M.A. GI. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— Tuer Opes 1n A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. 

ByR.M.HovenbEn, B.A. Ext.fep.8vo, 45.6d. 
—— Lire anD CHARACTER: AN EPITOME OF 
HIs SATIRES AND’ EpistLEs. By R. M. 
Hovenpen, B.A. Ext. fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
—— WorpD FoR Worp From Horace: The 
Odes Literally Versified. By W. T. THoRN- 
Ton, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


JUVENAL.—Tuirteen Satires. By ALEX. 
Leeper, LL.D. New Ed, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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TRANSLATIONS—continued. 


LIVY.—Booxs XXI.—XXV. THE SEconD 
Punic War. By A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., and 
W. J. Broprigs, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Book IV. of THE MerpiTaTions. With 
Translation 4nd Commentary, by H. Cross- 
Ley, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 


SALLUST.—TuHE Conspiracy oF CATILINE 
AND THE JUGURTHINE War. By A. W. 
PoLLtaRD. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—CATILINE. 35. 


TACITUS, THE Works or. By A. J. 
CuurcH, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 
Tur History. 4th Edit. Cr. évo. 6s, 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. With the 
Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Tuer AnnAts. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


VIRGIL: Tue Works or. By J. Lonsparz, 
M.A.>and S. Lez, M.A. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— THe AinErp. By J. W. Macxart, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Into Latin and Greek Verse. 


CHURCH (Rev. A. J.).—LaTiIn VERSION OF 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. By Prof. 
ContncTon, Prof. SEELEY, Dr. HEssEy, 
T.E. Kespev, &c. Edited by A. J. Church, 
M.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


GEDDES (Prof. W. D.).—FLoscut1 Gra&ci 
BoreEALEs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KYNASTON (Herbert D.D.).—Exempvaria 
CuHELTONIENSIA. Ext, fcp. &vo. 5s. 


VCYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
(See also History, p. 10; SPORT, p. 32.) 


APPLETON (T. G.).—A NILE JourRNAL. 
Illustrated by EuGENE Benson. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


“BACCHANTE.” Tue Cruise or H.M.S. 
** BACCHANTE,” 1879—1882. Compiled from 
the Private Journals, Lettersand Note-books 
of Prince ALBERT VicToR and PRINCE 
GEORGE OF WALES. By the Rev. Canon 
Darton. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. ses. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Ismaitia. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by IsmariL, Khedive of Egypt. 
Cr: 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Nite TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, 
AND THE SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN 
Arass. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue AvBert N’yanza Great BASIN OF 
THE NILE AND EXPLORATION OF THE NILE 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Cyprus asISAwITIN 1879. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BARKER (Lady).—A Year’s HousEKEEPING 
tn SoutH Arrica. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Sration Lire in New ZEALanp. Cr, 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— LerTrTers To Guy. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.).— 
SkETCHING RamBLES IN HOLLAND. With 
Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 215. 

BRYCE (James, M.P.). — TRANSCAUCASIA 
AND ARARAT. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


CAMERON (V. L.).—Our Future Hicuway 
to Inpra. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 


CAMPBELL (J. F.).—My Circurar Notss. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CARLES(W.R.).—LirE 1n Cora. 8vo. 125.64. 


CAUCASUS: Norrs on THE. By “‘ Wan- 
DERER.” 8vo. ° 9s. 

CRAIK (Mrs.).—An Unknown Country. 
Illustr. by F. Nor: Paton. Roy. 8vo. 7s.6a. 

— AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
CorRNWALL. Illustrated. gto. 12s. 6d. 


DILKE (Sir Charles), (See pp. 25. 31.) 


DUFF (Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).—NoTEs 
OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 8vo. ros. 6d 

FORBES (Archibald).—SouvENiIRS OF SOMB 
ConTINENTs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—- Barracks, Bivovacs, AND BATTLES. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a 

FULLERTON (W. M.).—In (Be Fep. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

GONE TO TEXAS: LertTers FRoM OuR 
Boys. Ed. by THos. HuGueEs. Cr.8vo. 45.6. 

GORDON (Lady Duff).— Last LETTERS 
FROM EXGypT, TOWHICH ARE ADDED LETTERS 
FROM THE Cape. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

GREEN (W. S.).—Amonc .THE SELKIRK 
Graciers. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL (J.).— 
JOURNAL OF a TouR IN Marocco AND THE 
Great ATLAS. 8vo. 215. 

HUBNER (Baron von).—A RamBie Rounp 
THE WorRLD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HUGHES (Thos.).—RucGpy, TENNESSEE. Cr. 
8vo. 45. 6a. 

KALM.—AccountT oF His VisIT TO ENGLAND. 
Trans. by J. Lucas. Illus. 8vo. tas. net. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—AtT Last: A Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Henry). —Tates oF OLD 
TRAVEL. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KIPLING (J. L.).—Brast anD Man IN 
Inpra. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN (Rev. Flaghy —Ho.ipayvs on 

Hicu Lanps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—RamBLES AND 
STupDIEs 1N GREECE. Illust. Cr. 8vo. tos.6d. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.). SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH 
HoLianpD AND GERMANY. Illustrated by 
J. E. Rocers. Ext. cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

MURRAY (E. C. Grenville).—RounD aBouT 
France. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD. — VoyvacE oF THE 
“VeEGca” ROUND AsIA aND Europe. By 
Baron A. E. Von NoRDENSKIGLD. Trans. by 
ALEX. LESLIE. 400 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
2vols. 8vo. 45s.—Popular Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.). (See History, p. 1x.) 


OLIVER (Capt. S. P.).—Mapacascar: An 
HisTorRIcaL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
THE IstanpD. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 52s, 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W. Gifford)—A NarraTive 
OF A YEAR’s JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Dutcu Guiana. 8vo. gs. 

— UtyssEs; or, Scenes and Studies in 
many Lands. 8vo. tes. 6d. 
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PERSIA, EASTERN. An Account oF THE 
JOURNEYS OF THE PERSIAN BOUNDARY 
Commission, 1870-71-72. 2vols. 8vo. 425. 


PIKE(W )—THE Barren GRrounp or NortH- 
ERN CANADA. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—Campinc AMoNG 
CanniBats. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SANDYS (J. E.).—An EastTER VACATION IN 
GREECE. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 


SMITH(G.)—A Trip To ENGLAND. 18mo. 35. 


STRANGFORD (Viscountess). —EGypTiaAN 
SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN SHRINES. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TAVERNIER (Baron); Travecs in’ Inpia 
OF JEAN BapTisTE TAVERNIER. Transl. 
by V. Batt, LL.D. 2 vols. 8Vvo.. 42s. 


TRISTRAM. (See ILLusTRATED Books.) 
TURNER (Rev. G.). (See ANTHROPOLOGY.) 
WALLACE(A.R.). (See NaTURAL History.) 


WATERTON (Charles).\—WanbDERINGS IN 
SoutH AMERICA, THE NorTH-WEST OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Woop. Illustr. Cr. 
8vo. 6s.—People’s Edition. 4to. 6d. 

WATSON {R. Spence).—A Visit To Wazan, 
THE SACRED City or Morocco. 8vo. tos.6d. 


YOUNG, Books for the. 
(See also BipricaL HisTory, p. 32.) 


fESOP—CALDECOTT.—Some oF sop’s 
FaBLes, with Modern Instances, shown in 
Designs by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 4to. 55. 


ARIOSTO.—PaLaDINn AND SARACEN, Stories 
from Ariosto. By H. C. Hottway-Cat- 
THROP. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).—TuHe Last oF 
THE GIANT KiLtLers. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Watks, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND ExPLoitTs 

OF Two ScHOOLBoYS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— PravHours AND Hatr-HOoLipays, OR 
FurRTHER EXPERIENCES OF TWO SCHOOL- 
Boys. Cr. 8vo. 35 6a 
— Scrnes 1n FairRyLanpD. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AWDRY (Frances).—THE Story or A FEL- 
Low SotpieR. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young.) Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.).—TRur TaLes FoR MY 
Granpsons. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Cast up BY THE SEA: oR, THE ADVEN- 
TuRES OF Nep Gray. Illus Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By a 
RETIRED JupGeE. Illust Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—Atice’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. With 42 Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. 

People's Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A GrERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. -A FRENCH TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE SAME,’ Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
An ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

—— Aricre’s ADVENTURES UNDER-GROUND. 
Being a Fascimile of the Original MS. Book, 
afterwards developed into ‘‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.” With 27 Illustrations 
by the Author. Cr. 8vo. 45 net. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—TurouGH THE Loox- 
ING-GLASS AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 
With 50 Illustrations by TENNIEL. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 

People's Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
People’s Edition of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” and ‘‘ Through the Looking: 
Glass.” 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
RuyME? AND Reason? With 65 Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR B. Frost, and g by 
Henry Horipay. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

— A TancLED TALE. With 6 Illustrations 
by ARTHUR B. Frost. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

—— SYLvIE AND Bruno. With 46 Illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. Cr. 8vo. 75.6d, net. 

—— THeENorsery ‘‘Atice.” TwentyColoured 
Enlargements from TENNIEL’s IIlustrations 
to ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,” 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
4to. 4s.net.—People’s Edition. 4to. 2s. net. 

THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK, AN AGONY 

in E1icuHt Fits. With g Illustrations by 

Henry Ho.ipay.° Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


CLIFFORD (Mrs. W.K.).—ANvHow STORIES. 
With Illustrations by Dorotuy TENNANT 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


CORBETT (Julian).—For Gop anp GoLp. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CRAIK (Mrs.),—ALicE LEARMoNnT: A Fairy 
TALE. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A Brownig. Illus 

trated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. GI. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Tue LitrtteE Lame PRINCE AND HIS 
TRAVELLING CLoak. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ratston. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Our Year: A CuiLp’s Boox In Prose 
AND VERSE. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
—— Littite Sunsuine’s Houipay. Globe 

8vo. 25. 6d. 
— Tue Farry Book: Tue Best PopuLtar 
Fairy Stories. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net, 
— Cuivpren s Poetry. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 45.64. 
—— SonGs oF our YouTH. Small 4to. 6s. 


DE MORGAN (Mary).—THE NECKLACE OF 
PRINCESS FIORIMONDE, ANDOTHERSTORIES. 
{llustrated by WALTER CRANE. Ext. fep. 
8vo. 35. 6d.—Large Paper Ed., with Illus- 
trations on India Paper. too copies printed. 


FOWLER (W. W.). (See NaturAt History.) 


GREENWOOD (Jessy E.).—TuHEeE Moon 
MAIDEN: ANDOTHERSTORIES. Cr.8vo. 35.6d. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy Crane, and Illustrated by WALTER 
Crane. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KEARY (A. and E.).—THE HEROES oF 
AscarD. ‘Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6a 


KEARY (E.).—TuHE Masic VaLLey. 
by ‘‘E.V.B.” Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—THr HEROES; or, 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d.—Presentation Ed.,, gilt edges. 7s.6d. 
Mapam How anp Lapy Way; or, First 

Lessons in Earth-Lore. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Tue WatTeEr-Basigs: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6¢.—New Edit. 
Illus. by L. SamBourNE. Fp. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


Illustr. 
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MACLAREN (Arch.).—THE Farry Famity. 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 


MACMILLAN (Hugh). (See p. 37.) 


MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
By Kart. Illust. by L. Warn. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d, 


MAGUIRE (J. F.).—Youne Prince Mari- 
GOLD. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MARTIN (Frances)—TuE Poet’s Hour, 
Poetry selected for Children. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
—— Sprinc-TIMEWITHTHEPOETS.18mo. 3s. 6d. 


MAZINI (Linda).—In THE GoLDEN SHELL. 
With Illustrations, Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).—Works. Illust. by 
WattTeR Crane. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
“Carrots,” Just a LITTLE Boy. 

A CurisTMas CHILD. 
CuristTMas-TREE LAND. 
THE Cuckoo Crock. 

Four WINDs Farm. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
Herr Basy. 

Littie Miss Precey. 

THE REcTorY CHILDREN. 
Rosy. 

THE Tapestry Room. 
TELL ME a Story. 

Two LirtTLe Wairs. 
“Us”: An Old-Fashioned Story. 
CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. 

— A Curistmas Posy. Illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Summer Storigs. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Four Guost Storiszs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Nourse HeEATHERDALE’S Story. Iilust. 
by Lesire Brooker. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE Girts anv I, Illust. by L. Brooke. 

Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL” 
(Author of).—Tue Runaway, GI.8vo. 25.6. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.).—AcGnes Hoprrtoun’s 
ScHooLs anpD Ho.ipays. Illust. G1.8vo. 2s.6d. 


PALGRAVE (Francis Turner).—THE Five 
Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
Grance. Small gto. 6s. 

— THe CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
Poetry. 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Or in 2 parts, 15. 
each, 

PATMORE (C.).—TuHer CuILpren’s Gar: 
LAND FROM THE BEST PoETS. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI (Christina).—Speaxinc Like 
NESSES. Illust. by A. HuGHEs. Cr.8vo. 49:64 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: A Srory 
FOR Grris. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—Campinc AMONG 
CANNIBALS, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— CHARLIE AsGARDE: THE STORY OF A 
FRIENDSHIP. Illustrated by HucGH THom 
son. Cr, 8vo. rs. 


“ST. OLAVE’S” (Author of). 
Globe 8vo. 
WHEN I was A LITTLE GIRL. 
Nine Years Op. 2s. 6d. 
WHEN Papa Comes Home. 4s. 6d. 
PansIz’s FLour Bin. 4s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 


STEWART (Aubrey).—Tue Ta.e or Troy. 
Done into English. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 


TENNYSON (Hon. Hallam).—Jack AND 
THE Bean-STALK. English Hexameters. 
Illust. by R. CatpEcotT. Fep. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


“WANDERING WILLIE” (Author of).— 
CoNRAD THE SQUIRREL. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).—Mitty anpD 
Otty. With Illustrations by Mrs. ALMA 
Tavema. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WEBSTER (Augusta).—DAFFODIL AND THE 
CrOAXAxICcANS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WILLOUGHBY (F.).—Farry GUARDIANS. 
Illustr. by TowNLEY GREEN. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


WOODS (M. A.). (See CoLLEcTions, p. 17.) 
YONGE (Charlotte M.).—TuHE PRINCE AND 


THE Pace. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

— A Book oF GoLpEN DEEDS. 18mo. 2s.6d. 
net. Globe 8vo. 2s.—Abdrvidged Edition. ts. 

— Lancers or Lynwoop. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— P’s anp Q's; and Lirrie Lucy’s Won- 
DERFUL GLosE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES, 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

— THE PopPpuLATION OF AN OLD PEaR- 
TREE; or, Stories of Insect Life. From E, 
Van BruyssEL. Illustr. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


2 vols. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Comparative Anatomy—Practical Zoology— 
Entomology—Oratthology. 


(See also BioLtocy; NaturRat History; 
PHYSIOLOGY.) 


Comparative Anatomy. 


FLOWER (Prof, W. H.).—An INTRODUCTION 
TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA, 
Hlustrated. ard Edit., revised with the assist- 
anceof Hans Gapow, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. ros.6d, 


HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).—OssERva- 
TIONS IN MyoLocy, 8vo. 6s. 


LANG (Prof. Arnold).—TextT-Book oF Com. 
PARATIVE ANATOMY. ‘Transl. by H. M. and 
M. Bernarp. Preface by Prof. E. Haxc- 
KEL. Illustr. 2vols. 8vo. Part I. 17s. net. 


PARKER (T. Jeffery).—A Course oF In- 
STRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s 6d. 


PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—THE PuystoLocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS, AND IN Man. 8vo. 12s, 


SHUFELDT (R. W.).—THE Mvyotocy oF 
THE Raven (Corvus corax Sinuatus), A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System 
in Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. rs. net. 


WIEDERSHEIM (Prof. R.).—ELEMENTS OF 
THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATES. Adapted by W. Newron ParKER. 
With Additions. Illustrated. 8vo. res. 6d. 
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Practical Zoology. 


HIOWES (Prof. G. B.).—An ATLAS oF Prac- 
TICAL ELEMENTARY Bio.tocy. With a Pre- 
face by Prof. HuxLey. 4to. 14s. 


HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
A Course oF PRracTICcAL INSTRUCTION IN 
ELEMENTARY BioLocy. Revised and ex- 
tended by Prof. G. B. Howgs and D. H. 
Scott, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville).—THE VovaGE 
OF THE ‘‘ CHALLENGER”: THE ATLANTIC. 
With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, Charts, 
etc 2vols. 8vo. 455. 


THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville).—Tue Deptus 
OF THE SEA. An Account of the Results of 
the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. ‘ Light- 
ning” and *‘ Porcupine,” 1868-69-70. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 315.6d. 


Entomology. 


BUCKTON (G. B.).—MonoGraPH OF THE 
BritisH CicaD@, OR TETTIGIDA. 2 vols. 
33s. 6d. eachnet; orin 8 Parts. 8s. each net. 


LUBBOCK (Sir John).—THE ORIGIN AND 
MeramorpHoses oF InssEcTs. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SCUDDER (S. H.).—Fossit INsEcTs oF 
NortH America. Map and Plates. 2 
vols. 4to. gos. net. 


Ornithology. 


COUES (Elliott):—Kry To NorTH AMERICAN 
Brrps. Illustrated. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

— Hanpsook oF FIELD AND GENERAL OR- 
NITHOLOGY. Illustrated. 8vo. tos, net. 

FOWLER(W. W.). (See NATURAL HisToRY. 


WHITE (Gilbert). (See Natura History. 
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